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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FILIPINO  CLERGY 
A.  Brou,  S.J. 

A  true  story  of  the  Filipino  clergy  must  begin  with 
the  Bull  ''Inter  cetera,"  issued  by  Alexander  VI  on 
March  4,  1493.  In  this  bull  the  pontiff  enjoined  the 
kings  of  Spain,  ''in  virtute  sanctae  obedientiae"  to  send 
missionaries  to  the  countries  then  being  annexed  to 
the  Spanish  crown.  Then  on  November  15,  1501,  the 
same  pope  granted  to  the  kings  the  right  of  disposing 
of  all  church  revenues  in  those  countries,  provided  the 
disposal  was  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  and  the 
support  of  the  clergy.  This  was  the  Bull  "Eximiae." 
Next  Julius  II,  on  July  17,  1508,  gave  the  Spanish 
kings  the  right  of  Patronage  in  the  West  Indies  to- 
gether with  all  the  privileges  included  in  that  right. 
By  these  three  documents  the  popes  initiated  the 
evangelization  of  the  Philippines  but  at  the  same  time 
fitted  it  with  ■  fetters  that  were  to  halt  its  progress 
grievously  in  years  to  come. 

In  accordance  with  these  documents  Spain  furnished 
missionaries  and  funds  for  the  Christianization  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Though  discovered  in  1521,  these 
islands  were  not  settled  until  1564.  But  long  before 
this  date  missionaries  had  arrived  and  begun  their 
work.  In  1546,  the  flotilla  of  Villalobos,  which  St. 
Francis  Xavier  met  in  the  Moluccas,  brought  many 
Augustinians.  In  1577  the  Franciscans  arrived. 
Manila  became  a  diocese  in  1581  and  the  first  bishop,  a 
Dominican,  D.  Diego  de  Salazar,  brought  in  the  Jesuits. 
The  Dominicans  followed  in  1587. 

The  people  whom  the  Spanish  found  in  th6  islands 
were  easily  won  over  to  the  Gospel.  An  early  author 
tells  us  that  they  were  "not  the  moet  barbarous  of 
barbarians."   No  soldiers  came  with  the  missionaries. 
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In  fact,  up  to  1822,  there  was  no  garrison  in  the 
islands.  The  conquest  itself  was  peaceful.  The  only- 
fighting  was  defensive,  against  the  Mohammedan  op- 
pressors. Furthermore,  since  there  was  no  gold  dis- 
covered in  the  islands  the  inhabitants  were  spared  the 
scourge  of  adventurers  that  caused  so  much  trouble  in 
the  South  American  countries.  As  a  rule  only 
workers  came  to  the  archipelago.  These  circumstances 
combined  to  make  the  evangelization  very  rapid  and 
within  seventy-five  years  there  were  400,000  Chris- 
tians, and  by  1700  the  islands  were  half  won  to  the 
faith. 

Though  it  is  not  part  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the 
material  and  spiritual  progress  of  the  people  under 
the  friars,  we  might  say  in  passing  that  the  old  axiom, 
"it  is  sweet  to  dwell  beneath  the  cross,"  was  again 
verified.  Travellers  who  visited  the  islands  and  whose 
testimony  was  colored  by  no  prejudice  against  Spain 
give  us  a  picture  of  the  Philippines  which,  though  not 
free  from  shadows,  is  almost  idyllic.  They  tell  us 
that  in  a  radius  of  a  thousand  miles  there  was  no 
people  happier,  no  pueblos  neater,  no  houses  healthier 
or  cleaner,  no  prettier  gardens,  no  farms  better  tilled. 
And  this  exterior  orderliness  and  vigor  would  seem 
to  mirror  the  souls  of  the  natives.  Even  as  late  as 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  first  American  bishops 
expressed  their  admiration  of  this  people's  piety,  of 
their  Christian  customs,  of  their  women's  purity  and 
their  men's  reserve,  of  the  respect  in  which  parental 
authority  was  held. 

To  discover  at  what  date  the  first  Filipinos  were 
raised  to  Holy  Orders,  an  exploration  of  the  Manila 
archives  is  necessary.  Towards  the  year  1680,  a  cen- 
tury after  the  erection  of  the  metropolitan  see,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  Urbano 
Cerri,  summed  up  the  religious  situation  in  the  Phil- 
ippines thus :  'There  are  about  two  million  Christians 
and  about  five  hundred  friars  administering  to  them. 
It  is  really  a  seminary  for  missionaries  for  China  and 
Japan.  But  some  mistakes  have  been  made.  The  con- 
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version  of  the  infidels  has  not  been  vigorously  pur- 
sued, nor  have  natives  been  admitted  to  Holy  Orders 
even  when  worthy."  ^ 

Unfortunately  Urbano  Cerri  was  not  well  furnished 
with  documents.  There  were  native  priests  in  the 
Philippines  in  the  year  1680.  The  Philippines  were 
not  under  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  and  conse- 
quently Cerri's  information  was  not  first-hand.  Or 
it  may  be  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  word  ''native." 
Perhaps  he  meant  pure-blooded  Filipinos.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  old  documents,  ''native"  did  not  refer 
merely  to  pure  races  of  the  land,— Tagalogs,  Visayans, 
Ilocanos,— but  also  to  mestizos  of  all  kinds  and  even  to 
Creoles.  Only  Spaniards,  born  in  Spain,  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  term.-  In  this  discussion  we  shall  con- 
sider "native"  as  embracing  all  except  Spanish  immi- 
grants. It  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  various  types  of  "natives."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  pretty  generally  true  that  in  speaking  of  priests, 
"native"  is  co-extensive  with  secular  and  "Spanish" 
with  religious.  For  the  secular  priests  who  migrated 
to  the  Philippines  were  very  few,  and  the  Filipinos, 
even  the  Creoles,  admitted  into  religious  orders  were 
no  less  rare.^ 

The  development  of  a  native  clergy  was  greatly  hin- 
dered by  the  stringent  laws  in  force  in  Spanish  Amer- 
ica in  regard  to  natives  and  Holy  Orders.  When  the 
Philippines  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  West 
Indies,  naturally  enough  these  same  laws  were  applied 
to  Filipinos.  These  laws  of  the  church,  while  care- 
fully protecting  the  native,  kept  him  in  a  state  of 
subjection.  They  had  been  enacted  because  so  many 
of  the  Indians  were  recent  converts  from  savagery 
and  paganism,  and  because  certain  experiments  in 
educating  natives  for  the  clergy  had  ended  unhappily. 
In  view  of  these  facts  the  Council  of  Mexico,  in  1555, 
declared  the  descendants  of  Moors,  Indians,  mestizos 
and  mulattoes  excluded  from  the  priesthood.**  The 
prohibition  was  moderated  in  the  council  of  1585,  "ad 
ordines  non  sine  magno  delectu  admittantur."  ^  But 
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the  second  council  of  Lima  revoked-this  concession  and 
stated  "no  orders  may  be  conferred  on  Indians." 

Several  circumstances  entered  to  mitigate  the  sever- 
ity of  this  ruling.  First  of  all  the  canonists  inter- 
preted the  clause  as  meaning  '*si  de  capacitate  non 
constat."  Then  a  royal  ruling  was  given,  establish- 
ing a  period  of  ten  years  as  probation  for  the  neo- 
phytes to  test  their  constancy.  After  that  they  could 
aspire  to  all  the  dignities  open  to  Spaniards.  It  was 
further  legislated  that  any  native  who  could  point 
to  a  Catholic  ancestry  of  ninety  years  w^as  eligible 
for  all  offices,  dignities  and  church  benefices,  subject 
of  course  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  church  law. 
But  even  these  conditions,  laid  down  as  they  were 
for  the  very  different  circumstances  of  Europe,  were 
severe  enough.  To  take  only  one,  educational  require- 
ments were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  native 
aspirants.^ 

So  much  for  the  law.  But  the  native  had  another 
obstacle  to  overcome,  public  opinion.  Racial  prejudice 
came  to  such  a  pass  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
bishops  to  issue  statements  that  natives  had  souls, 
were  men,  had  the  right  to  receive  Baptism  and  Holy 
Eucharist.  But  even  the  bishops  themselves  were  not 
free  from  bias.  The  Spaniard  suspected  anyone  not 
born  in  Spain.  Even  the  Creoles  fell  under  the  uni- 
versal suspicion  and  were  reputed  inconstant,  lewd, 
lying  and  lazy.  They  were  born  under  an  unlucky 
star;  today  their  unfitness  would  be  attributed  to  the 
climate.  And  so  the  bishops  refused  them  Holy  Orders 
cr  admitted  them  rarely  and  only  after  a  most  search- 
ing inquiry.  All  claimed  to  have  had  bitter  experience. 

If  the  Creoles  were  regarded  v/ith  such  suspicion 
how  much  more  dubious  v/ere  ^  mestizo  and  mulatto 
candidates,  or  those  whose  parentage  was  unknown. 
They  were  considered  to  be  heirs  to  a  restless,  un- 
stable, fiery  character,  which  had  more  than  once  been 
a  source  of  sorrow  to  the  unwary  bishop  who  had 
overlooked  their  ancestry  and  admitted  them  to  the 
priesthood.    Their  exclusion  from  the  ordinary  eccle- 
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siastical  law  was  proof  sufficient  that  there  was  some- 
thing amiss  with  their  very  stock. ^  As  a  matter  of 
historical  fact,  travellers  in  the  Philippines  reported 
that  the  majority  of  good  native  priests  were  mestizos. 
They  seemed  to  have  been  able  to  overcome  this  racial 
taint,  attributed  to  them  by  the  bishops.  Especially 
praiseworthy  were  the  Sangley  or  Chinese  mestizos.^ 

Meanwhile  universities  and  colleges  were  being 
founded  in  America  and  the  Philippines;  in  1551  in 
Lima;  two  years  later  in  Mexico;  in  1580  in  Bogota, 
and  in  1611  in  Manila.  These  institutions  were  not 
for  Spaniards  alone  but  were  attended  by  mestizos 
and  pure  blooded  natives.  It  is  only  natural  to  assume 
that  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury natives  w^ere  to  be  found  on  the  roll,  even  among 
the  ecclesiastical  students.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  first  ordinations  but  we  know  that  by  1655 
there  were  sixty  native  priests  in  the  Philippines  and 
a  century  later  the  number  had  risen  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  It  would  seem  that  episcopal  .prejudices 
against  the  natives  were  gradually  disappearing. 

What  of  the  formation  of  these  priests?  Whatever 
its  limitations  and  whatever  the  mistakes  of  those 
responsible  for  it,  it  must  be  admitted  that  both 
before  and  after  the  seventeenth  century  it  turned  out 
many  learned  priests,  a  boast  that  perhaps  no  other 
missionary  seminaries  could  make.  The  erudite  Father 
Pastells  wrote  recently,  "The  General  Archives  of  the 
Indies  are  full  of  reports  om  the  merits,  services, 
virtues  and  talents  of  the  natives  who  aspired  to  the 
most  honorable  employments."  The  "Historia  Gen- 
eral de  Filipinas"  of  Father  Juan  Delgado  tells  us 
that  in  1750  the  secular  priests  had  charge  of  fifty 
parishes,  took  care  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
pueblos  and  ministered  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  souls.  To 
mention  only  our  college  of  San  Jose,  Manila,  accord- 
ing to  a  manuscript  of  Father  Mcndez,  thirty-eight 
•Filipino  priests  had  graduated  and  made  a  name  for 
themselves  in  the  ^church.    Among  these  nine  were 
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canons,  five  vicars-general,  and  one  administrator  of 
the  diocese  of  Nueva  Caceres,  sede  vacante.  Moreover, 
there  were  among  the  graduates  thirty-nine  Jesuits, 
eleven  Augustinians,  ten  Recoletos,  eight  Franciscans, 
and  three  Dominicans.  Very  likely  this  group  was 
composed  of  Spaniards.  Finally  there  were  eight 
bishops,  five  of  whom  were  natives.  The  author  goes 
on  to  state  that  he  knew  many  full-blooded  native 
priests  who  could  serve  as  an  example  and  reproach 
to  many  Europeans.  He  names  two:  Bachiller  D. 
Eugenio  de  Santa  Cruz,  who  had  been  administrator 
of  the  diocese  of  Cebu  and  Qualificator  of  the  Holy 
Office,  a  native  of  Pampanga,  and  Bachiller  D.  Bart- 
olome  Saguinsin,  a  Tagalog,  born  in  Antipolo,  pastor 
of  a  Partido  of  Aniapo. 

Right  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hendrick,  first  American 
bishop  of  Cebii,  counted  in  his  list  of  bishops  in  the 
Philippines  twelve  pure  natives  or  mestizos,  all  sec- 
ulars, all  zealous,  all  learned,  all  or  almost  all  equal  to 
their  high  calling  and  all  except  Bishop  Barlin  of 
Caceres  educated  in  the  Jesuit  College  of  Manila.^^ 

Clearly  then  there  was  a  native  clergy  numbering 
among  its  ranks  capable  men.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
in  view  of  the  needs  of  Luzon  and  the  other  islands 
and  the  vast  unevangelized  tracts  of  Mindanao,  it  was 
very  inadequate.  To  explain  this  lack  of  numbers 
we  must  return  to  a  consideration  of  one  of  those  doc- 
uments indicated  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper  as  the 
sources  of  the  native  clergy. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  we  said  there  that  the  King 
of  Spain  was  vested  with  the  right  of  Patronage.  This 
right  was  guarded  scrupulously.  Philip  II,  for  ex- 
ample, was  not  the  man  to  let  it  slip.  He  declared 
and  decreed  that  the  right  of  Patronage  was  to  be  care- 
fully preserved  in  regard  to  all  churches,  monasteries 
and  benefices.  No  benefice  or  ecclesiastical  office  could 
be  filled  without  the  royal  consent.  No  bishop  could 
be  consecrated,  no  canon  or  pastor  appointed  unless 
the  appointee  subscribed  to  the  right  of  Patronage. 
In  view  of  this  right  the  King  was  able  to  dispose  of 
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ecclesiastical  offices  as  he  pleased.  And  he  made  a 
principle  of  this  disposal,  ''each  group  in  its  own  ter- 
ritory." Accordingly  he  decreed  on  May  30,  1557, 
and  on  August  6,  1561,  that  the  bishops  should  not 
appoint  the  secular  priests  as  pastors  of  the  "doc- 
trinas,"  as  the  missions  in  the  hands  of  the  religious 
were  called.  If  the  seculars  deserved  benefices,  they 
should  be  appointed  pastors  in  unoccupied  regions.  In 
the  same  spirit  on  April  27,  1594,  he  forbade  the  vari- 
ous religious  orders  to  work  in  the  same  territory. 
''No  Augustinian  should  be  where  there  were  Francis- 
cans, no  Fathers  of  the  Society  where  there  were 
Dominicans." 

This  was  an  excellent  plan  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  but  what  was  left  .for  the  secular  priests?  In 
the  Philippines  the  religious  were  everywhere  the 
first  occupants.  Theoretically,  the  secular  priests  were 
to  take  over  the  dioceses  when  they  were  ready,  for  the 
religious  only  held  them  as  administrators.  All  that 
v/as  needed  was  the  consent  of  the  King,  the  Governor, 
the  bishop  and  the  religious  themselves.  This  last  was 
very  difficult  to  get.  The  religious  found  it  very  con- 
venient to  continue  in  the  parishes  their  orders  had 
founded  and  peremptory  commands  were  needed  to 
get  them  out.  Nor  were  the  authorities  anxious  to 
have  them  go.  Those  entrusted  with  the  welfare  of 
the  islands  hesitated  to  give  over  the  parishes  to  in- 
experienced hands  especially  since  they  realized  that 
the  efficient  administration  of  the  religious  and  their 
powerful  influence  had  saved  the  state  a  fortune,  in 
as  much  as  they  made  police  and  soldiery  unneces- 
sary.   So  the  religious  were  bid  to  remain. 

And  this  despite  the  real  rivalry  that  existed  be- 
tween religious  and  seculars,— and  under  this  latter 
word  we  can  include  governors  and  those  bishops  who 
were  not  religious.  Though  the  authorities  wished  the 
religious  to  remain,  they  endeavored  to  subject  them 
to  secular  laws.  For  example,  the  bishops  wished  to 
enforce  the  ordinary  parochial  customs  even  in  par- 
ishes administered  by  regulars.    They  tried  to  apply 
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the  rule  of  visitation  and  inquiry  about  life  and 
morals,  to  investigate  the  knowledge  of  native  tongues. 
The  religious  resisted,  stoutly  denianding  their  privi- 
leges. And  thus  arose  disputes  which  lasted  till  tjae 
time  of  Benedict  XIV. 

In  1655  the  discussion  became  so  tense  that  the  pro- 
vincials of  the  religious  orders  in  Manila  considered 
relinquishing  their  two  hundred  aud  fifty-four  '*doc- 
trinas"  and  handing  them  over  to  the  seculars.  There 
was  not  much  chance  of  their  offer  being  accepted 
since  there  were  only  fifty-four  secular  priests  in  the 
diocese  of  Manila  and  five  outside  it.  If  the  religious 
withdrew,  there  were  not  enough  seculars  to  replace 
them  (this  is  what  happened  in  1900) ;  and  if  the  relig- 
ious remained  there  were  no  posts  left  for  the  secu- 
lars. Perhaps  the  bishops  might  have  solved  the  dif- 
ficulty by  ordaining  priests  as  posts  became  vacant, 
as  was  done  in  Japan.  At  any  rate  we  see  what 
confusion  the  right  of  Royal  Patronage  wrought  in 
the  Church  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Nevertheless  the  native  clergy  continued  to  increase. 
In  1800  there  were  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
secular  priests  to  nine  hundred  and  eleven  religious. 
Seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the  secular  priests 
were  Filipinos.  Two  causes  contributed  to  this 
increase. 

The  first  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  by  Charles 
III.  By  this  act  a  certain  number  of  **doctrinas"  were 
vacated  and  these  were  eventually  turned  over  to  sec- 
ular priests.  Then  Charles  IV,  vdshing  to  remedy 
the  havoc  wrought  in  the  colonial  clergy  by  his  father's 
measures,  ordered  the  ordination  of  native  priests  to 
be  pushed.  Many  doubted  the  wisdom  of  this  order, 
but  nevertheless  it  was  carried  out  vigorously.  Per- 
haps the  loss  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies  was 
in  a  measure  due  to  the  emancipating  influence  of 
this  decree.  But  another  result  was  the  ability  of  the 
Spanish  American  church  to  stand  on  its  own  feet 
after  the  separation.' ^ 
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Another  cause  that  aided  the  growth  of  the  native 
body  was  founded  in  entirely  different  motives.  The 
ministers  in  Madrid  at  this  time  were  more  or  less 
rationalistic.    They  were  weary  of  the  power  of  the 
religious  orders  and  strove  by  the  complete  seculari- 
zation of  the  clergy  of  the  islands  to  weaken  the  in- 
fluence of  the  regulars.   Before  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion, however,  they  consulted  the  opinion  of  the  Gov- 
ernors.   The  reply  was  little  to  their  liking,  for  the 
governors  were  for  the  retention  of  the  religious.  The 
picture  the  governors  drew  of  the  native  clergy  was 
certainly  not  reassuring  but  it  may  have  been  colored 
by  racial  feeling.   For  example  in  1787,  Pedro  Sarrio 
wrote,  ''The  parishes  of  the  religious  are  well  admin- 
istered; whereas  the  opposite  is  true  of  the  seculars' 
parishes.    Ordination  does  not  alter  the  weak,  easy- 
going character  of  the  islanders.    They  are  prone  to 
gambling,  sloth  and  other  failings.   They  do  not  study 
and  soon  lose  the  little  learning  they  have.    They  do 
not  preach  or  instruct  the  children.   They  do. not  even 
keep  occupied.    They  have  no  taste  for  books  and 
even  if  they  had,  their  ignorance  of  Latin  and  Span- 
ish would  leave  them  no  sources  from  which  they  could 
draw  spiritual  nourishment,"    They  are  accused  of 
instability,  of  habits  of  hfe  suited  to  their  tempera- 
ment but  not  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  Their 
disorderly,  dirty  churches  are  falling  into  ruin.  The 
revenues  set  aside  for  the  spiritual  advancement  of 
the  parish  become  a  bank  for  the  support  of  both 
the  incumbent  and  his  relatives.  .  And  finally— and  here 
we  have  the  crux  of  the  whole  com  plaint—the  govern- 
ment could  not  depend  on  them.    The  native  priests 
were  always  ready  to  foment  discord  and  lead  a  revo- 
lution. As  it  proved  later,  these  fears  were  not  entire- 
ly imaginary. 

Twenty  years  later  the  transfer  of  parishes  to  the 
secular  priests  was  again  on  the  carpet.  And  again 
the  governors  urged  the  retention  of  the  status  quo. 
One  of  them,  D.  Manuel  Fernandez  de  Folguera,  said 

among  other  things:  'The  people  will  never  have 
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toward  the  secular  priests,  brought  out  from  the  ranks 
and  retaining  all  the  characteristics  of  the  race,  the 
respect  and  esteem  they  have  towards  the  religious." 

However,  by  1850.  according  to  a  report  of  Julien 
de  la  Gaviere,  one  third  of  the  five  hundred  and 
eighteen  parishes  was  in  the  hands  of  secular  priests. 
And  in  the  succeeding  years  the  ordinations  of  native 
priests  were  increased,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  liberal  government  of  Madrid,  then  in  the  hands 
of  Espartero,  the  famous  Duke  of  Victoria  and  regent. 
The  object,  of  course,  was  to  weaken  the  influence  of 
the  religious  since  it  was  thought  that  the  secular 
priests  would  be  more  docile,  because  of  their  depen- 
dence on  the  bishops.  This  hope  was  soon  dispelled 
when  complaints  began  to  come  in  and  the  attitude 
of  this  new  clergy  became  a  source  of  worry. 

The  nineteenth  was  a  century  of  many  uprisings 
and  in  not  a  few  of  these  secular  priests  were  in- 
volved. The  Madrid  government,  which  had  sought 
the  expulsion  of  the  religious,  now  turaed  directly 
about  and  planned  the  complete  abolition  of  the  native 
clergy.  The  Archbishop  of  Manila.  D.  Gregorio  Meli- 
ton  Martinez,  in  1861.  protested  in  a  letter  that  is 
sadly  prophetic : 

'The  unjust  attempt  to  deprive  the  secular  clergy 
of  their  parishes  is  a  cause  of  real  scandal  in  this 
country.  Is  there  not  danger  of  arousing  them?  Have 
they  not  suffered  enough  without  adding  still  greater 
trials?  Who  will  promise  that  their  loyalty  will  sur- 
vive this  despoliation?  Formerly  they  believed  that 
the  rivalry  between  them  and  the  friars  was  simply 
one  of  profession  and  race.  Now  they  are  face  to 
face  with  complete  suppression.  Who  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  change  in  ideals  wrought  and  for  the 
anger  that  this  policy  has  evoked  against  those  who 
have  dispossessed  them?  Is  it  not  commonly  inti- 
mated by  the  secular  clergy  that  if  America  or  Ger- 
many were  to  take  over  the  islands  after  a  war  with 
Spain,  the  new  possessor  would  be  hailed  as  a  libera- 
tor?  This  danger  is  so  much  the  greater  because  the 
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seculars  are  closer  to  the  minds  of  the  people  than 
are  the  friars  and  believe  themselves  the  victims  of 
injustice  and  unproved  charges." 

The  letter  was  fruitless.  Two  years  later,  three 
distinguished  Filipino  priests,  among  them  the  Rec- 
tor of  the  Cathedral,  Dr.  Jose  Burgos,  were  condemned 
and  executed  as  rebels.  Many  other  priests  were  con- 
demned to  ten  years  hard  labor  in  the  Marianne 
Islands.  Creoles,  mestizos  and  pure-blooded  Filipinos 
were  among  the  victims.  Burgos  and  his  companions 
died  protesting  their  innocence  and  the  people  believed 
them.  They  became  martyrs  for  their  country.  To 
them  in  1896,  Dr.  Jose  Rizal,  Free-mason  and  leader 
of  the  malcontents,  dedicated  one  of  his  most  virulent 
pamphlets,  ''as  a  garland  of  withered  flowers  over  the 
forgotten  tombs  of  the  three  martyrs." 

Political  mistakes  were  made;  but  in  what  human 
policy  are  they  not?  We  wonder  whether  Spain  would 
not  have  remained  as  mistress  of  the  islands  had  she 
pursued  a  policy  which  took  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  what  was  good  for  Spain  was  not  always 

good  for  the  islands;  if  she  had  added  to  the  educa- 
tion she  gave  them,  an  education  in  responsibility  in 
civil  and  political  matters;  in  particular  if  she  had 
devised  some  means  of  giving  the  secular  clergy  con- 
trol of  the  church  in  the  islands  and  of  relegating 
the  religious  to  the  position  they  were  meant  to  occupy, 
namely,  that  of  missionaries  marching  in  the  van  of 
Christianity.  Perhaps  today  there  would  not  be  a 
single  infidel  left  in  Luzon  or  Mindanao.  Of  course, 
it  might  have  happened  that  such  a  clergy,  educated 
by  men  not  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  civilization 
imported  from  Spain,  not  fully  weaned  from  racial 
defects,  would  have  failed  to  produce  that  simple, 
peaceful  and  patriarchal  civilization  admired  by  every- 
one as  the  handiwork  of  the  friars.  .  .  .  But  where 
would  we  stop  if  we  were  to  allow  ourselves  to  go 
on  speculating  on  what  might  have  been.  We  know 
little  enough  about  what  actually  happened.  We  are 
certain  of  one  fact.    At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
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century,  the  church  in  the  Philippines  found  itself 
abandoned  before  a  storm  of  revolt,  of  conquest  and 
of  schism. 

What  were  the  respective  positions  of  seculars  and 
religious  about  the  year  1895?  By  religious  v^e  will 
refer  only  to  the  friars  or  mendicant  orders,  the  Au- 
gustinians,  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans,  who 
administered  parishes  and  owned  land.  The  others, 
like  the  Jesuits,  the  Lazarists  and  the  Capuchins,  are 
not  included  in  that  title. 

The  situation  of  the  friars  was  a  briHiant  and 
assuring  one.  Their  numbers  had  increased  during 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Many  had 
taken  refuge  in  this  Christian  El  Dorado  from  the 
revolution  in  Spain.  Their  exceptional  services  seemed 
to  promise  them  security.  Much  has  been  written  for 
and  against  them.  Let  us  quote  this  passage  written 
in  1909  by  an  American  ex-justice,  McDonough: 

''I  confess  that  I  went  to  the  islands  prejudiced 
against  the  friars  because  of  the  adyerse  reports  in 
circulation  here ;  but  after  personal  observation  I  mod- 
ified my  views  very  much.  Had  they  faults?.  They 
would  be  superhuman  if  they  had  not.  .  .  .  Between 
1571  and  1896  the  Augustinian  and  Franciscan  friars 
founded  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  thirty-six 
towns.  The  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  also  took  up  the 
good  work  of  teaching  and  preaching.  The  'friars 
not  only  looked  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
people  but  they  also  cared  for  their  bodily  necessities 
and  comforts.  They  taught  the  natives  the  use  of 
agriculture,  lived  among  them  and  learned  their  dia- 
lects; they  introduced  and  taught  the  cultivation  of 
Indian  corn,  indigo,  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  sweet 
potatoes,  •  and  many  kinds  of  fruit.  They  acquired 
large  tracts  of  land  and  caused  the  same  to  be  improved 
and  leased  to  native  tenants  on  easy  terms,  under  an 
agreement  by  which  the  tenants  first  obtained  enough 
to  enable  them  and  their  families  to  live  frugally, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  produce  was  shared  between 
the  landlords  and  the  tenants. 
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'The  holdings  of  agricultural  land  acquired  by 
the  friar  orders  during  three  and  a  quarter  cen- 
turies was  valued  at  and  taken  over  by  our  Govern- 
ment for  $7,500,000.  A  single  religious  corporation 
in  New  York  City  is  said  to  own  property  to  the  value 
of  $50,000,000. 

"A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Bryan  visited  the  Philippines 
and  after  carefully  looking  into  the  matter,  wrote 
home  to  the  effect  that  the  Filipinos  were  then  fit  for 
independence.  When  I  read  this  statement  I  asked 
myself,  who  fitted  them  for  independence.  And  the 
answer  came  at  once— the  friars." 

Doubtless  many  other  similar  statements  could  be 
added  and  as  many  strictures  cited.  But  we  are  not 
concerned  with  the  friars  as  much  as  with  native 
clergy.  They  exhibited  a  tendency  to  grow  fewer  and 
after  1800  no  increase  is  recorded.  In  1877  there 
we]:e  not  more  than  seven  hundred  and  eleven  and 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
five.    We  do  not  know  the  reason  'for  this  decrease. 

Concerning  the  calibre  of  the  priests  during  the 
period  of  our  narrative,  we  have  an -authoritative  and 
moderate  appreciation  by  an  Augustinian,  Father 
Valdes.  In  the  first  place  he  rejects  general  con- 
clusions that  the  natives  are  unfit  for  the  priesthood, 
because  in  isolated  cases  they  have  proved  unworthy. 
He  admits,  of  course,  that  the  native  clergy  possesses 
certain  defects  which  are  racial,  but  this  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Philippines.  He  says  that  they  lack  what 
we  may  call  ecclesiastical  esprit  de  corps.  Since  the 
people  of  one  town  mix  verj^^  little  with  those  of 
another,  the  pastor  meets  few  save  his  own  parish- 
ioners. The  Ilocano  priest  is  not  interested  in  the  Tag- 
alog,  nor  the  Tagalog  in  the  Visayan.  This  isolation 
weakens  them  as  individuals  and  as  a  body.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  priest,  after  the  seminary  course  is  fin- 
ished, is  plunged  again  into  his  native  surroundings 
and  soon  acquires  the  mode  of  speech,  the  manner  of 
life,  the  tone,  the  easy  going  habits  of  the  people. 
He  does  not  scruple  to  enter  into  their  amusements 
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and  fiestas  and  soon  he  is  no  better  than  a  ''tonsured 
native."  He  lives  with  his  family  and  for  his  family, 
with  a  proportionate  loss  of  his  priestly  independence. 
There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  scandals,  especially 
(a  point  worthy  of  note)  among  the  poverty  stricken 
priests,  but  the  general  standard  of  morals  is  not  as 
high  as  it  should  be.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
hundred  years  previously  the  governors  had  made  the 
same  observations. 

In  spite  of  this,  learned  priests  are  no  less  numer- 
ous during  later  years  than  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  proof  that  the  natives  were  capable  of  a 
high  degree  of  education,  whatever  prejudice  may  say 
to  the  contrary.  In  his  "Aparato  Bibliografico  de  la 
Historia  General  de  Filipinas,"  D.  Wenceslao  Retana 
cites  among  the  native  writers  ninety-three  native 
priests,  many  of  whom  were  well  known  no  less  for 
their  literary  services  than  for  their  apostolic  offices. 
Such  were  Pedro  Pelaez,  Canon  Penitentiary  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Manila;  D.  Pablo  Tecson,  a  tireless  trans- 
lator from  Spanish  to  Tagalog,  and  a  great  Catholic 
publicist;  D.  Mariano  Sevilla  y  Villela,  a  renowned 
"Tagalist,"  and  an  apostle  of  the  press;  the  Bishop  of 
Nueva  Caceres,  Right  Rev.  Jorge  Barlin  and  many 
others.^' 

Despite  these  eminent  examples,  observes  Father 
Valdes,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  general,  justice 
was  not  done  the  Tagalog  and  Visayan.  They  were 
not  given  a  fair  chance  to  show  what  they  were 
capable  of.  The  education  of  the  clergy  was  inade- 
quate, too  brief,  too  shallow.  Racial  defects  were  not 
thoroughly  rooted  out.  The  result  was  that  as  soon 
as  the  new  priests  returned  to  village  life  the  defects 
reappeared.  Frequently  the  elementary  equipment  of 
a  catechist  was  considered  suflficient.  The  arrival  of 
the  Lazarists  in  1862  helped  the  situation  somewhat 
but  there  was  still  room  for  vast  improvement. 

This  was  the  situation  as  the  revolution,  the  Amer- 
can  occupation  and  the  expulsion  of  the  friars  found 
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it.  There  were  before  that  date,  a  thousand  friars 
in  the  Philippines.  In  1903  there  remained  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  There  were  less  than  seven  hun- 
dred native  priests.  To  make  matters  worse  the 
absurd  Aglipayan  schism  seduced  a  great  number  of 
these  latter  and  the  dioceses  thus  weakened  lay  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  Protestants  and  Free-thinkers. 

We  shall  stop  here  and  not  go  on  to  record  what 
has  been  done  by  American,  Spanish  and  native  pre- 
lates to  remedy  these  grievous  evils.  Certainly  their 
efforts  have  not  been  fruitless.  Since  1911  they  have 
increased  the  number  of  secular  priests  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two.  There  are  two  thousand  and 
fifty-three  in  preparatory  and  major  seminaries.  The 
total  of  religious  priests  is  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 

We  must  be  indulgent  towards  the  founders  of 
churches  who  do  their  best,  who  are  guided  by  the 
light  of  their  own  times.  They  are  by  no  means 
prophets.  The  certain  dangers  of  their  own  days 
often  conceal  the  possible  and  greater  ones  of  the 
morrow.  Over-severe  criticism  of  these  founders  only 
evidences  a  lack  of  historical  mindedness.  This  much 
is  true.  The  ''friar-colonizers"  of  the  Philippines 
made  these  islands  into  the  only  solid  and  compact 
Christian  group  in  the  Far  East.  The  Church  which 
sprang  from  their  efforts  has  not  been  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  the,  native  church  which  we  might 
wish  for.  But  perhaps  in  the  circumstances  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  do  otherwise,  to  see  the  defects 
of  their  policy.  Let  him  blame  them  who  has  never 
been  deceived. 
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AMERICAN  JESUITS  IN  THE  CAPITAL 
OF  CHINA 

By  Father  Pius  L.  Moore,  S.J. 

November  15th,  1929 

Dear  Father  Editor :  P.  C. 

American  Jesuits  from  the  California  Province  are 
in  the  Capital  of  China.    A  Missionary  of  another 
Order,  not  unfriendly  in  his  remark,  stated,  that  since 
the  Jesuits  could  not  get  into  Peking  (that  Mission 
Field  is  under  the  care  of  the  Vincentians)  or  were 
not  Invited  to  go  there,  "they  had  the  Capital  of 
China  removed  to  Nanking,"  an  ancient  city  within 
the  Jesuit  Vicariate  of  Nanking.    To  show  how  well 
planned  was  their  influential  move,  at  the  very  time 
of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  from  Peking 
to  Nanking,  negotiations  were  on  foot  between  the 
California  Provincial  and  the  General  of  the  Jesuits 
for  Americans  "to  take  Nianking."    I  do  not  doubt 
that  some  of  our  Protestant  friends,  Nanking  Mis- 
sionaries, whose  institutions  here  in  the  Capital  date 
back  over  forty  years,  would  enter  heartily  into  the 
expressed  opinion  of  the  Franciscan  Father  who  saw 
so  clearly  the  fundamental  cause  for  the  removal  of 
China's  Capital!    Perhaps,  too,  since  the  American 
Benedictine  Fathers  were  invited  into  Peking  to  open 
there  a  Catholic  University  for  China,  the  Jesuits 
envied  a  little  their  opportunity  to  train  leaders  for 
this  great  country.   Anyhow,  after  the  establishment 
of  Peking's  Benedictine  College— only  a  short  time 
after,— Nanking  was  chosen  by  the  Nationalists  as 
their  Capital.    It  is  now  said  (I  do  not  know  if  it 
originates  with  our  well-informed  Franciscan!),  that 
the  Benedictines  are  praying  earnestly  for  the  return 
of  the  Capital  to  their  city;  whilst  the  Jesuits,  on 
their  part,  are  praying  and  "getting  prayers"  to  hold 
the  Capital  in  Nanking!    Who  shall  prevail!  The 
outcome  will  be  watched  with  no  little  interest.  The 
rebellion    against    the   governing   party,    not  yet 
quelled,  can  result  in  most  any  way,  and  the  whim 
of  the  President  may  take  the  Capital  to  Hong  Kong ! 
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Pardon  this  long  digression.  It  was  partly  needed 
to  give  your  readers  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  so 
happy  to  be  in  Nanking.  It  shows  too,  that  we  are 
in  a  position  here,  whither  so  many  of  the  great  and 
learned  of  the  nation  have  come,  to  increase  that  in- 
fluence attributed  to  us  and  work  more  effectively  for 
the  welfare  of  our  poor  Chinese  people.  I  suppose 
this  city  was  chosen  as  the  central  city  of  our  Califor- 
nia Mission  by  our  Jesuit  Superiors,  because  Nanking 
has  been  so  long  the  Headquarters  of  great  American 
and  English  Protestant  Mission  activities.  Though 
the  Protestant  Mission  here  includes  several  churches, 
a  fine  University,  a  Girls'  College  (Gin-ling)  a  large 
Primary  School,  and  a  large,  modern  Hospital,— few 
of  the  Missionaries  have  returned  since  the  ''Nanking 
Outrage,"  the  attack  on  foreigners,  March  24th,  1927, 
when  the  city  was  taken  by  the  southern  troops.  It 
was  at  this  time  and  day  that  our  two  Jesuit  Fathers 
of  Ricci  College,  Fathers  Vanara  and  Dugout  were 
killed.  The  Protestant  institutions  are  now  manned 
chiefly  by  Chinese  and  only  a  few  Superintendents 
are  Americans.  Last  June  the  First  Chinese  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  (Protestant)  was  inaugurated. 
So  it  appears  that  American  Protestant  activity  is 
very  much  curtailed.  We  do  not  know  if  they 
will  return.  Many  of  their  houses  and  churches  are 
still  in  ruins,  and  no  effort  to  rebuild  them  is  apparent. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  their  forty  years  of  work 
gained  for  them  considerable  influence,  as  well  as  some 
converts.  Mr.  Kenneth  Latourette,  the  latest  histor- 
ian of  Christianity  in  China,  says  that  **six  out  of  ten 
of  the  present  heads  of  the  executive  departments  at 
Nanking  are  Protestant  Christians,  some  of  them  the 
product  of  Protestant  schools,  and  one  the  son  of  a 
Protestant  clergyman." 

Fr.  John  Lennon  and  Fr.  Pius  Moore  are  the  Amer- 
ican Jesuits  lately  come  to  this  rather  barren  field. 
We  arrived  September  2nd,  and  were  kept  busy  the 
first  few  days,  helping  the  Director  of  the  School,  Fr. 
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Joseph  Roberfroid,  a  Belgian,  to  get  everything  ready 
for  the  opening  of  classes  on  the  9th.  Ricci  College, 
as  our  school  is  called,  was  established  in  1925,  but 
met  with  disaster  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the 
city  in  March,  1927  to  the  southerners.  Re-opened  in 
October,  1928,  it  has  steadily  increased  its  student 
enrollment,  till  now  we  have  all  that  can  be  accom- 
modated in  our  present  buildings.  We  have  some 
forty-five  boarders  and  forty  day-students.  The 
boarders  come  from  eight  or  ten  different  Provinces, 
showing  that  their  parents  are  eager  to  have  their 
sons  under  Jesuit  care.  The  leading  language  of  the 
College  is  French ;  but  we  find  the  boys  eager  to  learn 
English,  which  in  time,  will  become  one  of  the  chief 
subjects.  Out  of  the  eighty-five  boys,  who  range  in  age 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-tvs^o,  there  are  but  nine  Cath^ 
olics.  A  few  Protestants,  one  or  more  Mohammedans, 
and  the  rest  pagan  boys.  We  have  fairly  large,  well- 
located  grounds  for  a  city  college ;  but  it  may  be  some 
years  before  buildings  will  be  erected  due  to 'unsettled 
conditions  and  to  threatening  government  legislation 
that  may  hamper  the  work  of  our  Catholic  Schools. 
At  present  our  College  makes  use  of  five  Chinese 
buildings,  sufficiently  commodious,  but  with  no  claim 
to  architectural  beauty  or  modern  facilities. 

The  City  of  Nanking  is  a  walled  city  of  over  495,000 
inhabitants,  some  parts  of  it  quite  modern,  though 
the  far  greater  part  just  a  typical,  crowded  Chinese 
city,  with  narrow  streets  and  low  buildings.  Ameri- 
can Engineers,  with  a  Mr.  Murphy  at  the  head,  are 
planning  and  directing  the  ''new  Capital  City"  and 
already  much  improvement  has  been  made.  Nanking, 
(which  means  Southern  Capital,  contrasting  its  name 
with  Peking,  which  means  Northern  Capital),  was 
the  Capital  of  the  Empire  in  1368,  under  the  Ming 
Dynasty,  but  remained  the  Capital  for  only  fifty  years, 
when  it  was  removed  to  Peking.  There  were  no 
Jesuits  here  then  to  wield  their  influence  for  a  trans- 
fer northward.    Though  Fr.  Matthew  Ricci.  after 
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whom  our  college  is  named,  came  to  Nanking  in  1595, 
and  later  gained  great  influence  with  the  Emperor 
Wang-Lee  in  Peking,  nothing  is  recorded  of  his  in- 
fluence in  political  moves!  A  marble  monument  on 
our  college  campus  commemorates  the  arrival  of  Fr. 
Ricci  in  Nanking,  just  330  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Ricci  College  (1925).  In  the  old  cemetery 
here  there  are  some  graves  of  Fathers  and  Brothers 
of  the  "Old  Society"  who  labored  and  died  in  China. 
Bishop  Gregory  Lo,  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  the 
very  first  native  Chinese  Bishop  who  died  in  1697, 
is  said  to  be  buried  in  Nanking. 

An  interesting  historical  setting  is  not  wanting  for 
our  American  Jesuits  here  in  China.  If  Nanking 
remains  the  Capital  (and  we  hope  this  letter  may  "get 
a  few  more  Jesuit  prayers"  to  weigh  in  our  favor 
before  heaven),  we  shall  have  a  most  desirable  cen- 
tre for  an  apostolate.  We  ask  for  prayers,  not  so 
much  to  hold  the  Capital  here,  as  to  win  to  the  King- 
dom of  Christ  the  vast  number  of  souls  who  know 
not  the  true  GOD. 
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JESUIT  SEMINARY  NEWS 

From  the  time  of  its  inauguration  and  before  the 
year  1926,  the  Jesuit  Seminary  Fund  of  the  Maryland- 
New  York  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  obtained 
whatever  representation  and  advertising  it  could 
through  the  pages  of  The  Pilgrim  of  Our  Lady  of 
Martyrs.  It  would  seem  that  at  that  time  that  overbur- 
dened quarterly  was  advocating  almost  any  local  Jesuit 
cause  that  needed  the  quickening  touch  of  the  printed 
word.  It  professed  to  champion  the  purposes  of 
the  Shrine  at  Auriesville;  it  also  promoted  mission 
aid,  and  begged  as  well  for  the  support  of  the  Jesuit 
seminaries  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

In  January,  1926,  The  Pilgrim  of  Our  Lady  of  Mar- 
tyrs unceremoniously  dropped  some  of  its  adhering 
causes.  With  them,  too,  went  part  of  its  name  and 
there  came  forth  every  other  month  The  Pilgrim 
to  tell  of  the  missionaries'  needs  and  especially  of  the 
glories  of  the  foremost  missionaries  of  America,  the 
Jesuit  Martyrs  of  North  America.  The  Jesuit  Sem- 
inary Fund  more  than  anything  else  felt  the  change 
of  fortune,  for  in  the  adjustments  as  they  were 
planned  it  was  left  to  its  own  slender  resources,  with- 
out any  organ  whatever  to  represent  it. 

Fortunately,  the  Jesuit  Seminary  Fund  had  friends. 
It  had  them  among  the  thousands  of  people  who  had 
gladly  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  Jesuit  sem- 
inaries in  the  past  and  who  were  profoundly  inter- 
ested in  the  future  work  and  success  of  these  sem- 
inaries. It  had  friends,  too,  among  Ours  and  especial- 
ly at  Woodstock  College  where  the  ardor  of  Father 
Robert  T.  Smith,  S.J.,  had  awakened  much  interest 
in  the  Fund.  Some  of  these  latter  were  not  consoled 
to  think  that  the  seminaries  would  have  to  tread  their 
way  unblazoned  and  they  were  not  content  to  have 
their  needs  and  accomplishments  unheralded. 
.  The  Provincial  at  the  time.  Very  Reverend  Lau- 
rence J.  Kelly,  S.J.,  approved  the  plans  of  one  of 
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these  promoters  of  the  Fund  for  a  monthly  news  sheet 
concerning  the  activities  of  the  Fund  and  the  sem- 
inaries it  represented.  The  matter  was  taken  up 
energetically,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  philos- 
ophers and  theologians  at  Woodstock  College— which 
was  to  be  the  place  of  publication —and  under  a  local 
Editor,  the  first  issue  of  the  new  magazine  came  out 
on  January  15,  1926,  under  the  title  of  the  Jesuit  Sem- 
inary News.  The  first  editorial  stated,  ''that  it  made 
its  initial  bow  with  all  the  vigor  of  things  new-born 
and  yet  with  a  hesitating  bashfulness  proper  to  new 
adventures."  Be  that  as  it  may,  from  the  very  start 
the  new  publication  won  favor.  This  was  universally 
manifested  wherever  the  Jesuit  Seminary  Netvs  was 
spread  and  it  was  especially  apparent  at  Woodstock 
College  where  the  initial  success  of  the  publication  won 
for  it  many  writers  who  gave  their  time  and  talents  to 
describe  in  its  pages  the  thousand  and  one  little  things 
of  interest  that  daily  occur  in  and  concerning  the 
Jesuit  seminaries. 

The  fact  that  the  Jesuit  Seniinary  Neivs  has  sur- 
vived its  infancy  and  has  grown  in  vigor  with  every 
issue  shows  that  -it  is  serving  a  purpose  worthy  of 
itself  and  of  those  who  love  to  read  now  and  then 
about  the  seminaries  and  seminarians  to  whom  they 
devote  their  charity  and  their  prayers.  That  there 
is  a  prominent  place  in  the  Jesuit  magazine  field  for 
the  Jesuit  Seminary  Neivs  is  unquestioned.  It  is  the 
only  periodical  that  tells  about  the  Jesuits  during 
that  long  period  of  training  in  the  novitiate,  junior- 
ate,  philosophate  and  theoiogate.  It  chronicles  the 
supreme  crowning  of  these  years  when  the  oils  of 
consecration  are  poured  upon  the  hands  of  the  newly- 
ordained.  It  has  a.  big  cause,  one  that  is  constantly 
bringing  up  new  points  of  interest  between  the 
Jesuits  and  their  relatives  and  friends.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Jesuit  Seminary  Neivs  should  last  as  long  as 
there  are  Jesuit  seminaries  and  as  long  as  they  have 
needs  and  news. 


A  PRE-EMANCIPATION  JESUIT 
by  Joseph  A.  Maloney,  S.  J. 

The  great  public  rejoicings  that  marked  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Centenary  of  Catholic  Emancipation  in  Ire- 
land and  in  England  during  the  year  1929  bring  mem- 
ories in  their  train.  Emancipation  connotes  slavery  and 
when  we  celebrate  one  we  inevitably  think  of  the  other. 
We  review  again  the  history  of  the  long  wearisorae 
struggle  against  systematic  degradation  and  we  glory 
in  the  achievements  of  the  men  who  .spent  their  lives 
in  fighting  for  the  cause  of  religious  freedom.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  leaders  came  to 
the  fore  who  finally  succeeded  in  rousing  the  masses 
of  the  Irish  people  from  the  state  of  resigned  passiv- 
ity, born  of  hopelessness  and  utter  despair,  into  which 
the  great  majority  inevitably  drifted  after  the  broken 
Treaty  of  Limerick.  The  Treaty  had  promised  relig- 
ious security,  but  it  was  shamelessly  disregarded  by 
the  exclusively  Protestant  Parliament  and  the  people 
were  buried  under  an  avalanche  of  iniquitous  penal 
laws,  which  failed  to  rob  them  of  their  Catholic  faith 
but  succeeded  in  impoverishing  and  degrading  them. 
Of  the  leaders  whose  names  are  written  boldly  on  the 
pages  of  history— of  O'Connell  and  Shell,  of  Burke  and 
Grattar.  and  many  others— I  do  not  propose  to  write, 
but  I  should  like  to  bring  before  the  readers  of  the 
Woodstock  Letters  a  man  whose  work  was  hidden, 
who  has  left  us  no  memoirs,  no  record  of  his  attitude 
on  the  intricate  political  questions  of  his  day  but  who, 
in  the  face  of  persecution  and  tremendous  natural 
obstacles,  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  fashioning 
future  leaders  through  the  medium  of  that  education, 
which  was  denied  to  Catholic  children  as  long  as  they 
remained  Catholic  and  the  lack  of  which  would  have 
constituted  a  great  obstacle  to  intelligent  concerted 
action.  This  man  was  Fr.  Thomas  Betagh,  the  last 
of  the  Irish  Jesuits  of  the  Old  Society. 
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After  the  impressive  ceremonies  at  Phoenix  Park  on 
Sunday  of  the  Dublin  celebration,  the  great  proces- 
sion swung  down  along  the  historic  quays  on  either 
side  of  the  Liffey  as  far  as  the  splendid  O'Connell 
Bridge.    The  spontaneity  and  child-like  simplicity  of 
the  demonstration  would  be  hard  to  equal.  The  squad- 
rons, representing  parishes  not  only  of  Dublin  but 
of  many  distant  towns,  were  marshalled  in  each  in- 
stance by  stalwart,  hearty  parish  priests  or,  at  least, 
by  men  who  should  immediately  be  made  parish 
priests,  if  they  kre  not,  so  manifest  were  their  pas- 
toral abilities.   The  Lourdes  hymn  to  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin: "Ave,  Ave,  Ave,  Maria,"  filled  the  air  as  the 
marchers  passed;  at  other  times,  the  Rosary  was 
being  recited  by  the  various  groups.   I  have  referred 
to  the  quays  as  historic,  not  only  because  in  themselves 
they  were  widely  celebrated  two  hundred  years  ago, 
but  also  because  of  their  associations.     Along  the 
route  of  march  is  the  birthplace  of  Edmund  Burke; 
here  too  is  the  Franciscan  Church  still  known  by  the 
primitive  name  of  ''Adam  and  Eve,"  because  the  first 
church  of  the  Franciscans  on  that  site  was  located,  in 
the  penal  times,  behind  a  tavern  bearing  the  name  of 
the  first  human  beings,  and  the  password  of  the 
hunted  ''Papists"  on  entering  was:  "I  am  going  to 
Adam  and  Eve."   But  there  is  also  to  be  found  along 
the  same  route— and  this  brings  me  perilously  near 
my  story— the  church  of  SS.  Michael  and  John.  In 
the  vault  under  the  high  altar  of  this  church  is  buried 
Fr.  Thomas  Betagh;  and  in  the  church  is  a  splendid 
monument  to  him,  executed  by  Turnerelli.  Against 
the  background  of  a  black  pyramidal  slab,  is  a  medal- 
lion of  Fr.  Betagh  in  white  statuary  marble,  and 
under  it  a  group,  representing  Religion  and  an  orphan 
under  her  care.    An  inscription  tells  us  that  it  was 
his  chief  delight  and  happiness  "to  instruct  the  young, 
especially  the  needy  and  the  orphan,  in  religion,  piety 
and  learning,  and  to  forward  and  cherish  these  with 
affection  truly  paternal";  and  it  concludes*  "To  this 
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most  deserving  man,  the  ornament  of  the  priesthood 
and  his  country,  the  clergy  and  people  of  Dublin,  who 
attended  his  funeral  with  most  mournful  solemnity 
and  unexampled  concourse,  have  erected  this  monu- 
ment as  a  lasting  memorial  of  their  love  and  grati- 
tude." 

Thomas  Betagh,  whose  life  has  been  called  "one  of 
the  most  valuable  lives  that  ever  adorned  the  Island 
of  Saints,"  was  born  in  Kells,  County  Meath,  May  8, 
1738.  Strangely  enough,  to  learn  anything  of  his 
early  days,  we  must  go  immediately  to  his  death,  for 
the  only  intimate  glimpses  we  have  of  this  great  man 
have  been  left  us  by  the  Rev.  Michael  Blake,  D.D., 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who  preached  his 
funeral  oration.  Dr.  Blake  tells  us  that  the  family 
of  the  Betaghs  had  enjoyed  a  large  landed  property 
until  the  time  of  the  Cromwellian  persecutions  when 
their  inflexible  attachment  to  duty  caused  them  to  be 
despoiled  of  their  goods.  "The  world,"  says  Dr.  Blake, 
"took  from  the  Betaghs  all  that  it  could.  The  hos- 
pitable mansion,  the  ample  patrimony,  became  the  por- 
tion of  the  plunderer:  but  what  was  most  valuable 
it  could  not  touch.  The  Betaghs  were  still  rich  in 
industry  and  virtue.  By  that  industry  they  still  main- 
tained a  respectable  rank  in  society  and  by  that  vir- 
tue they  showed  themselves  worthy  of  being  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Betagh." 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Thomas  was  sent  by  his 
parents  to  the  school  in  Dublin  conducted  by  Frs.  John 
Murphy  and  John  Austin.  With  the  name  of  Fr. 
Austin  that  of  his  young  scholar  is  inseparably  linked, 
for  they  were  later  to  be  associated  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that 
Fr.  Austin  had  been  recommended  for  the  Society  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
creator  of  the  Yahoos  seeing  any  good  in  a  mere  human 
being  or  his  works,  the  celebrated  Dean  was  so  pleased 
with  some  verses  of  John  Austin  which  had  been 
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brought  to  him  that  he  sent  for  the  parents  of  the 
boy,  asked  his  history  and  what  they  designed  him 
for.  On  finding  that  they  wished  him  to  become  a 
priest,  he  recommended  that  they  ''send  him  to  the 
Jesuits  who  would  make  a  man  of  him/'  And  let 
me  remark  here  that  Fr.  Austin  was  not  forgotten 
by  the  people  he  loved  and  whom  he  served  so  faith- 
fully for  thirty-six  years.  A  neat  obelisk  rises  over 
his  grave  in  St.  Kevin's  churchyard.  Charles  T.  Bow- 
den,  in  his  ''Tour  through  Ireland,"  (1791),  tells  us 
how  he  visited  the  churchyard  and  afterwards  learned 
from  the  people  of  the  extraordinary  reputation  for 
piety  and  charity  that  Fr.  Austin  enjoyed.  One  of 
the  greatest  glories  of  the  Irish  Church  had  long  pre- 
ceded Fr.  Austin  to  that  same  little  churchyard— Der- 
mod  O'Hurley,  the  martyred  Archbishop  of  Cashel. 

From  the  outset  of  his  scholastic  career,  Thomas 
Betagh  manifested  a  leaning  toward  the  priesthood 
and  displayed  qualities  necessary  to  follow  his  heart's 
desire.    An  indefatigable  student,  not  only  of  books 
but  of  himself,  remarkable  alike  for  his  eager  pursuit 
of  knowledge  and  love  of  prayer,  he  turned  from  the 
world  very,  early  in  life  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Fr.  Austin,  consecrated 
himself  to  God  by  a  vow  of  chastity.   Two  years  later, 
he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Nancy  in  France, 
on  the  third  of  November,  1754 ;  and  there  pronounced 
his  first  vows  on  the  fourth  of  November,  1756.  The 
next  eleven  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  the  Col-" 
lege  of  Pont  a  Mousson  in  Lorraine,  where  he  made 
his  philosophical  and  theological  studies  and,  during 
the   intervening   Regency,   taught   Humanities  and 
Rhetoric.    He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1766  at  Spire.   Shortly  before  his  ordin- 
ation, Fr.  Austin  had  written  to  Fr.  General,  request- 
ing him  to  let  Fr.  Betagh  return  to  Ireland  as  soon 
as  possible.    This  Fr.  General  agreed  to,  especially 
since,  at  that  time,  thanks  to  the  determined  efforts 
of  Choiseul,  there  was  very  little  room  at  Pont  a 
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Mousson.  Hence  it  was  that,  after  the  completion 
of  his  theology,  Fr.  Betagh  set  out  for  his  native  land, 
in  September  of  the  year  1767. 

Upon  his  return,  he  associated  himself  with  Frs. 
Austin,  Mulcaille  and  Fullam  in  the  work  of  conduct- 
ing a  school  for  the  education  of  boys  who  had  the 
necessary  means  and  qualifications  to  enable  them 
later  on  to  pursue  higher  studies.  This  school,  located 
in  Saul's  Court,  was  a  nursery  for  Catholic  leaders 
of  the  next  generation  and  the  names  of  some  of  the 
pupils  give  eloquent  testimony  to  its  efficiency.  I 
shall  select  only  two  names  of  those  under  Fr.  Betagh's 
care.  The  first  is  Daniel  Murray,  for  forty  years 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  man  who,  to  use  the  phrase 
applied  to  him  by  Father  Aubrey  Gwynn,  ''led  the 
Church  in  Ireland  out  of  the  Catacombs  into  the  light 
of  day."  On  the  20th  of  November,  1809,  Fr.  Betagh, 
at  the  solicitation  of  his  former  pupil,  preached  the 
sermon  at  Dr.  Murray's  consecration  as  Coadjutor 
Bishop  of  Dublin:  and  it  is  said  that  the  new  Bishop 
was  only  persuaded  to  accept  the  appointment  by  the 
urgent  counsel  of  Betagh.  Dr.  Murray  came  into 
prominence  as  the  representative  of  the  Irish  Bishops 
in  Rome,  (1814),  in  the  controvery  on  the  Veto  Ques- 
tion; but  his  great  claim  to  the  undying  gratitude  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland  is  based  on  the  amazing  results 
of  his  limitless  zeal  and  powers  of  organization.  He 
was  a  great  pioneer  who,  in  the  light  of  a  new  free- 
dom, built  a  magnificent  edifice  upon  ruins.  To  quote 
Fr.  Gwynn :  '' vVhen  he  began  his  career  in  Dublin,  the 
Carmelite  church  in  Clarendon  Street  was  the  only 
church  of  any  consequence  in  the  city.  For  the  rest 
the  Catholics  were  stili  content  to  worship  in  the 
little  chapels  that  were  the  survivals  of  penal  days. 
When  Archbishop  Murray  died,  in  1852,  no  fewer  than 
ninety- seven  churches  had  been  built  in  the  Arch- 
diocese, parishes  had  been  everywhere  reorganized 
and  a  new  life  had  been  infused  into  the  people  as  a 
whole." 
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The  other  name  to  which  I  referred  is  that  of  Peter 
Kenny,  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  second  founder  of 
the  Society  in  Ireland.  The  career  of  this  truly  great 
man  is  well  known  to  us,  especially  in  his  relation 
to  the  Church  and  the  Society  in  America,  as  Visitor 
on  two  occasions,  1819-1822  and  1830-1833.  He  it 
was  who  published  the  General's  decree,  creating  the 
Maryland  Province  and  installing  Fr.  McSherry  as 
its  Provincial.  The  career  of  Fr.  Kenny  was  so  amaz- 
ing and  so  brilliantly  productive  that  I  cannot  hope 
to  do  justice  to  it  by  a  few  mere  allusions  and  there- 
fore shall  not  try.  I  shall  only  quote  the  exulting 
prophecy  regarding  him  which  is  placed  among  the 
last  words  of  Fr.  Betagh :  **I  have  not  long  to  be  with 
you  but  never  fear.  I  am  rearing  a  cock  that  will 
crow  when  I  am  gone,  louder  and  sweeter  for  you 
than  ever  I  did." 

In  addition  to  his  work  at  the  school,  Fr.  Betagh 
was  attached  to  the  Chapel  in  Rosemary  Lane,  in  the 
parish  of  SS.  Michael  and  John;  the  site  of  this 
chapel  now  forms  part  of  the  grounds  about  the 
''Church  of  Adam  and  Eve."  When,  after  the  Sup- 
pression of  the  Society,  he  went  over  to  the  ranks  of 
the  secular  clergy,  he  was  in  time  chosen  to  succeed 
Fr.  Michael  Field  as  pastor  of  the  church  and,  by  his 
unsparing  devotion  to  the  needs  of  his  people,  soon 
endeared  himself  to  all.  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  Dr.  Troy,  made  Fr.  Betagh  Vicar-General 
and  Archdeacon  of  Dublin  in  1799  and  these  offices  he 
held  until  within  a  year  of  his  death. 

But  I  have  not  as  yet  touched  upon  what  is  consid- 
ered the  crowning  glory  of  Betagh's  life  and  work— 
the  evening,  day,  and  Sunday  Free  Schools  which  he 
established  for  the  poor  children  of  Dublin.  While 
the  Protestant  proselytizing  Charter  Schools  were  re- 
ceiving their  lordly  grants  amounting  to  about 
$200,000  a  year,  Fr.  Betagh  was  struggling,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  law,  to  collect  pennies  for  his  schools 
established  in  the  crooked  narrow  lanes  of  Dublin— 
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in  Schoolhouse  Lane,  in  Skinner's  Row,  in  Hoey's 
Court,  in  Smock  Alley,  names  which  seem  to  connote 
surreptitious  secrecy :  for  what  would  anyone  be  doing 
in  Hoey's  Court  or  Smock  Alley  unless  he  were  a 
"degraded  Papist"  stealing  into  a  Mass  House,  or  the 
son  of  a  "Papist"  intent  on  imbibing  "Romish"  doc- 
trines? I  cannot  omit  the  words  of  Dr.  Blake,  pro- 
nounced in  panegyric  over  his  dead  friend  and  prede- 
cessor: "I  call  upon  you,  friends  of  humanity  and  of 
your  "Country:  look  to  that  Free  school  where  three 
hundred  boys,  poor  in  everything  but  genius  and  spirit, 
receive  their  education  and  where  more  than  three 
thousand  have  been  already  educated  since  its  com- 
mencement: look  to  that  school  and  say  can  you  esti- 
mate sufficiently  the  virtue  of  the  man  who  established 
that  institution,  who  cherished  the  objects  of  it  with 
the  affection  of  a  parent,  who  superintended  their 
instruction,  who  rewarded  the  most  promising  of  them 
with  a  classical  education :  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three,  would  sit  down  in  a  cold  damp  cellar  every 
night  to  hear  the  lessons  of  these  children,  and  con- 
trived to  clothe  forty  of  the  most  destitute  amongst 
them  every  year  at  his  own  expense?" 

In  the  light  of  the  times  this  achievement  is  all  the 
more  remarkable.  When  we  consider  the  tremendous 
difficulties  that  had  to  be  faced  and  consequently  the 
priceless  value  of  a  truly  Catholic  education  in  those 
days,  we  feel  that  no  honor  too  great  can  be  paid  to 
the  memory  of  Fr.  Betagh.  By  the  Penal  Laws,  Cath- 
olics were  forbidden  not  only  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren at  home  but  even  to  send  them  abroad  for  this 
purpose;  but  the  severity  of  the  law  could  diminish 
neither  the  zeal  of  the  teacher  nor  the  thirst  of  the 
Irish  people  for  education,  as  the  Hedge  Schools  of 
Ireland  eloquently  testify.  Even  the  ferocious  vigil- 
ance of  Cromwell  was  eluded  by  a  Jesuit,  Fr.  James 
Forde,  who  kept  a  school  in  the  middle  of  an  immense 
bog.  The  fleeting  glimpse  we  get  of  him  is  interest- 
ing: "P.  Jacobus  Fordus  ....  in  medio  vastissimi 
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paludis,  ubi  terra  nonnihil  firmior  erat,  aediculam 
construxit,  ad  quam  vicinorum  adolescentes  et  parvuli 
convenerant,  et  modo  conveniunt  (i.e.,  1656)  ut  litteris 
imbuantur,  et  fidei  ac  virtutiim  instrumentis  exercean- 
tur."  In  1769,  we  find  the  managers  of  the  Charter 
Schools  complaining  ''that  a  great  number  of  schools 
were  dispersed  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  under 
the  tuition  of  Popish  masters,  contrary  to  the  sense 
of  several  Acts  of  Parliament."  It  was  most  benefi- 
cently enacted  in  1782  that  those  Catholics  might 
teach  or  keep  schools  who  had  first  obtained  the 
license  of  the  Protestant  Bishop.  Ten  years  later,  the 
legal  necessity  of  obtaining  the  license  was  revoked 
but,  according  to  Fr.  Timothy  Corcoran  in  his  "Educa- 
tion Systems  in  Ireland,"  "the  license  still  subsisted  and 
from  1800  to  1829  any  school  that  had  not  a  license 
came  under  heavy  annual  taxation  in  respect  of  win- 
dow duty  and  the  tax  on  inhabited  houses,  part  of 
Pitt's  war  taxation  system.  An  unlicensed  teacher 
also  bad  no  legal  rights  to  school  fees." 

So  much  for  the  negative,  destructive  side  of  the 
State  Policy  as  embodied  in  the  Penal  Laws.  There  was 
another  aspect,  the  positive  and,  in  one  sense,  con- 
structive side,  to  vv^hich  the  authorities  had  been  driven 
by  the  failure  of  their  penal  policy.  This  took  the 
form  of  the  disgraceful  Charter  Schools,  which 
attemped  to  break  the  ties  that  held  the  children  to 
their  religion  by  breaking  the  sacred  bonds  that  held 
them  to  their  parents.  The  scheme  was  to  take  the 
children,  change  their  names  to  prevent  communica- 
tion with  their  parents,  and,  at  the  same  time,  trans- 
fer the  children  to  other  provinces  of  Ireland,  in  order 
to  make  the  separation  absolutely  complete.  Into  the 
details  of  these  schools  and  the  harrowing  disclosures 
made  in  their  regard  I  shall  not  go,  as  I  have  only 
introduced  these  Scattered  items  of  State  Policy,  in 
order  that  we  might  better  appreciate  the  work  of 
Fr.  Betagh,  who  labored  in  damp  cellars  to  counter- 
act their  evil  effects. 
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Nor  was  Fr.  Betagh  ever  unmindful  of  his  beloved 
Society.    With  his  eyes  always  trained  on  its  future 
restoration  and  his  heart  always  set  upon  it,  he  was 
a  provident  worker  in  preparing  young  men  to  re- 
sume the  work  of  the  Society  in  Ireland  when  the  glad 
hour  should  strike.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  recruits 
regularly  to  Stonyhurst.     An  interesting  letter  to 
him  from  Fr.  Brzozowski,  dated  St.  Petersburg,  14th 
of  June,  1806,  contains  the  following  commendation : 
'Tara  tui  zeli  et  spiritus  successores  ex  iis  juvenibus 
qui  in  Anglia  instruuntur.   Gratias  igitur  Reverentiae 
Vestrae  ago  quantum  possum  maximas  pro  hoc  erga 
matrem  nostram  amore."    In  the  same  year  came  a 
letter  from  Stonyhurst  with  the  message :  ''Your  eleves 
are  in  general  doing  very  well  and  some  of  them  par- 
ticularly so  ...  I  trust  they  will  be  learned  and  useful 
members  in  some  future  and  flourishing  college  in 
Ireland." 

An  interesting  link  between  two  great  Jesuits  in 
the  time  of  the  suppression  is  furnished  in  the 
correspondence  of  Archbishop  John  Carroll.  I  quote 
two  references  to  the  subject  of  this  little  study,  not 
because  in  themselves  they  are  of  any  historical  sig- 
nificance, but  because,  in  view  of  the  meagre  material 
we  have  with  regard  to  Fr.  Betagh,  they  assume  a 
relative  importance.  Among  the  letters  of  John  Car- 
roll to  Dr.  Troy,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  is  one  dated 
''Washington,  Sept.  28,  1808,"  in  which  are  found, 
toward  the  conclusion,  the  following  words:  "Be  so 
obliging  as  to  assure  my  worthy  and  learned  confrere, 
Dr.  Betagh,  of  my  sincere  friendship  and  esteem." 
In  his  next  letter,  the  then  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  speaks 
of  a  Rev.  Mr.  John  Byrne,  an  Irishman,  whose  death 
took  place  as  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  Dublin. 
"He  died  in  October,  I  believe,"  writes  Bishop  Car- 
roll, "at  the  college  of  George  Town,  with  great  sen- 
timents of  piety.  I  would  write  on  this  subject  to 
Dr.  Betagh,  but  cannot  at  present,  nor  is  it  perhaps 
necessary,  for  surely  the  clergyman  in  whose  hands 
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he  died  and  who  has  administered  on  his  property  did 
not  neglect  sending  immediate  advice  of  this  melan- 
choly event." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1810,  Fr.  Betagh  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  new  church  of  SS.  Michael  and 
John,  but  he  was  never  to  see  its  completion.  On  the 
16th  of  February,  1811,  he  breathed  his  last,  per- 
fectly resigned,  and,  in  fact,  rejoicing  at  the  thought 
of  going  home.  ''0  Blessed  be  God,"  he  cried  on  his 
death-bed,  "from  the  age  of  fourteen  a  most  special 
Providence  has  watched  over  me.  What  would  be  my 
condition  if,  at  this  awful  period,  I  had  to  look  back 
on  a  life  spent  only  in  the  service  of  this  world ;  0  my 
God,  the  person  who  through  life  loves  the  things  of 
this  world  more  than  Thee  must  find  death  bitter 
indeed!  To  me  it  is  not  bitter.  It  can  take  nothing 
from  me  that  I  value  and  will,  I  trust,  be  the  means 
of  bringing  me  to  Thee,  Whom  I  love  and  for  Whom 
alone  I  have  lived." 

His  remains  were  first  interred  in  the  Jesuits' 
vault  at  Old  St.  Michan's  Church,  but  were  later  trans- 
ferred to  his  own  church.  The  monument  •  which  I 
described  above  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
little  chapel  on  Rosemary  Lane  but  was  also  later 
removed  to  the  Church  of  SS.  Michael  and  John. 

This  is  the  simple  story,  pieced  together  from  dif- 
ferent sources,  of  a  man  who  takes  high  rank  in  the 
noble  list  of  the  Irish  Jesuits.  He  was  a  maker  of  men, 
a  quiet  artificer  who  worked  in  seclusion  and  willed  the 
fruits  of  his  work  to  the  glory  of  the  Church  and  the 
Society  in  the  next  generation.  And  wherever  the 
story  of  Catholic  Emancipation  in  Ireland  is  told,  the 
work  of  this  humble  devoted  servant  of  God  merits 
a  prominent  place  in  the  telling. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  indebtedness  to  the 
Rev.  John  C.  MacErlean,  S.J.,  the  historian  of  the 
Irish  Province:  for  it  is  largely  from  materials  most 
graciously  offered  by  him,  that  this  little  sketch  is 
constructed. 
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Daniel  H.  Sullivan,  SJ. 

St.  Mary's  Church, 
Tagaloan,  Misamis, 
-  ,;:?T?  ,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 

July  4,  1929. 

Rev.  and  dear  Father  Provincial,  P.  C.  :— 

As  a  matter  of  record,  I  wish  to  supply  you  with 
a  report  of  an  attack  made  upon  me  and  of  its  devel- 
opments up  to  date. 

That  you  may  appreciate  the  incident  I  am  about  to 
describe,  it  should  be  mentioned  at  the  outset,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  in  this  town  a  bitter 
enemy,  Antoni  T.  Cosin  by  name.  All  the  people  here 
and  in  the  surrounding  missions  declare  Cosin  to  be 
the  author  of  the  attack,  because  it  fits  in  with  his 
life-long  practice,  because  only  he  could  compose  such 
an  article,  and  because  of  reasons  which  will  appear 
below.  There  is  plenty  of  other  evidence  that  Cosin 
is  the  author,  evidence  that  just  now  the  possessors 
are  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  in  a  legal  way  for  fear 
of  Cosin's  vengeance. 

Here  it  will  be  well  to  set  down  some  of  the  events 
in  the  life  of  Mr.  Cosin,  not  only  for  their  bearing  on 
this  case  but  also  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
effects  of  Protestant  efforts  in  the  Philippines.  Antoni 
T.  Cosin  is  Ji  a  Chino."  It  is  important  to  bear  this 
in  mind  since  he  and  his  actions  are  not  typically  Fili- 
pino. Before  Cosin's  birth  his  father  was  a  notorious 
opium  addict.  Mr.  Cosin,  jr.,  is  now  about  forty  years 
of  age. 

In  1902,  as  a  boy,  Mr.  Cosin  became  the  servant  of 
an  American  Protestant,  a  Mr.  Roy  H.  Gehart,  who 
taught  school  here  in  Tagaloan.  The  boy  continued 
in  his  service  for  three  years.  In  1904  Mr.  Gehart 
w^s  assigned  to  Iloilo  where  he  taught  for  a  year 
before  returning  to  the  States.  Upon  his  departure 
Mr.  Gehart  turned  the  boy  over  to  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society,  then  conducting  a  hospital  in  Iloilo. 

S'6  3 
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Master  Cosin  Avas  a  servant  in  the  Baptist  hospital  for 
a  year  during  which  he  was  rebaptized  a  Protestant. 

Returning  to  Cagayan  in  1906,  Master  Cosin  fin- 
ished the  last  year  of  grammar  and  the  first  year  of 
high  school.  In  1909  he  went  to  Manila,  as  a  Protes- 
tant pensionado,  I  believe,  and  attended  the  Philippine 
Normal  School  for  five  years,  during  which  he  lived 
at  the  Ellenwood  Dormitory,  a  Protestant  institution. 
He  did  not  graduate  from  the  Normal  School ;  he  could 
not  pass  mathematics. 

In  1914  Cosin  returned  to  Cagayan,  secured  a  posi- 
tion as  a  teacher  in  the  High  School  and  was  expelled 
from  the  service  early  in  the  year  for  unbecoming  con- 
duct. During  the  years  193  5,  1916  and  1917,  Mr.  Cosin 
lived  in  Tagaloan,  commuting  daily  to  Cagayan  where 
he  was  employed  as  editor  of  a  weekly  paper,  recently 
defunct,  called  ''Public  Opinion."  To  build  up  his 
paper  Cosin  resorted  to  attacks  on  his  competitor.  The 
latter,  a  Filipino,  retaliated  with  ludicrous  cartoons 
of  a  Chinaman,  in  real  enough,  yet  ridiculous  atti- 
tudes. Cosin  buckled  on  a  cartridge  belt  and  a  forty- 
five  and  boasted  that  he  would  shoot  his  enemy.  He 
called  on  the  rival  editor  who  had  published  the  car- 
toons. About  a  minute  later  Cosin  was  far  removed 
from  the  ofl^ce  of  his  enemy  and  travelling  fast. 

Now  Editor  Cosin  picked  up  his  pen  for  a  different 
attack.  This  new  assault  was  on  our  predecessors, 
the  Spanish  Jesuits.  Editor  Cosin  wrote  and  pub- 
lished that  the  Spanish  padres  had  the  native  sisters 
in  Cagayan  for  immoral  purposes,  that  the  reason 
why  the  padres  in  the  outlying  missions  came  to  Caya- 
yan  once  a  month  was  to  indulge  in  illicit  pleasures, 
etc.  Led  by  an  American,  the  self-respecting  men  of 
Cagayan  drove  Cosin  out  of  town. 

From  1917  to  1919  Mr.  ^Cosin  lived  in  Tagaloan 
as  a  gentleman  of  leisure.  Since  he  had  no  known 
source  of  income  sufficient  to  maintain  his  style  of 
living,  people  believed  that  he  was  subsidized  from 
without.  In  1919  Mr.  Cosin  was  elected  Presidente 
of  Tagaloan  by  a  majority  of  six.  His  political  oppo- 
nents did  not  fare  very  happily  while  he  was  in  office. 
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From  1922  to  1928  he  twice  tried  for  the  office  and 
was  twice  defeated.  He  then  resumed  his  role  of  gen- 
tleman of  leisure,  dealing  occasionally  in  copra,  gaso- 
line and  kerosene. 

Last  year  Mr.  Cosin  bought  the  presidency  of  the 
town  with  money  which  he  had  received  to  advance 
the  candidacy  of  the  man  running  for  the  Insular 
House  of  Representatives.  This  is  common  knowledge 
though  legal  evidence  would  be  difficult  to  obtain. 
Those  who  took  money  for  their  votes  would  be  loath 
to  incriminate  themselves  by  admitting  the  fact.  I 
myself  received  six  torn  one  peso  bills  as  offerings  for 
as  many  baptisms.  Each  bill  was  in  two  parts;  one 
had  been  given  to  the  voter  before  election  and  the 
other  after  election,  after  he  had  cast  his  vote  the 
right  way. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  hear  how  the  bribed 
voters  are  checked  up  by  their  employers.  The  system 
of  voting  here  is  called  the  Australian  Ballot  System. 
Ballots  are  given  to  the  voters.  Only  the  offices  are 
printed  on  the  ballots;  the  names  are  to  be  filled  in 
by  the  voter.  This,  I  think,  is  done  to  prevent  illiter- 
ates from  voting.  But  the  dishonest  politician  has 
devised  a  method  of  "beating  the  system."  Sample 
ballots  are  obtained  or  (if  this  is  impossible)  copies 
of  the  ballot  are  printed.  Five  men  go  to  the  polls 
with  the  counterfeit  ballots  already  filled  out.  They 
receive  a  good  ballot  from  the  clerk  and  retire  to  the 
booth  for  a  few  minutes,  substitute  the  false  ballot, 
drop  it  in  the  box  and  retire  with  a  good  blank  ballot. 
This  is  handed  over  to  the  employer  and  in  return 
the  bought  voter  receives  the  other  half  of  his  one 
peso  bill.  From  then  on  the  ballot  substituted  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  one  received  from  the  clerk, 
except  that  it  has  been  previously  filled  in  by  the 
briber.  If  the  false  ballots  are  discovered,  since  there 
are  only  five  and  since  they  are  simply  discarded,  the 
final  result  is  not  much  changed. 

To  return  from  the  above  digression,  my  first  deal- 
ings with  Mr.  Cosin  were  friendly  enough.    I  was 
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warned  by  my  predecessor,  Father  Vail,  that  he  was 
a  dangerous  man  and  considered  himself  an  impor- 
tant figure  in  the  town.  I  was  not  in  the  town  two 
weeks  when  I  received  proof  of  his  position.  I  was 
invited  to  give  the  principal  address  at  the  Arbor  Day 
celebration  of  the  local  Public  School.  There  were  no 
printed  programs.  When  I  finished  my  address,  the 
director  of  the  affair  rose  and  announced  as  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  of  the  day,  Mr.  Cosin.  A  month  later 
while  sitting  at  evening  recreation  with  Fathers  Hol- 
land and  Vail  we  heard  shouting  and  the  singing  of 
love  songs  at  the  door  of  the  madres'  convent.  I 
wished  to  go  over  to  put  a  stop  to  the  outrage  but 
Father  Vail  would  not  permit  it.  Finally  a  battering 
ram  was  used  on  the  door.  The  offenders  were  Mr. 
Coisin  and  his  brother.  The  madres  complained  to 
the  constabulary  and  the  outrage  was  not  repeated. 

In  the  beginning  I  conversed  with  Cosin,  generally 
on  religion.  We  had  long  discussions  of  our  faith  and 
always  they  ended  with  Cosin's  admitting  the  truth 
of  our  religion  but  asserting  his  inability  to  submit. 
I  explained  that  faith  was  a  free  gift  and  that  he 
would  have  to  pray  for  its  return.  But  in  all  these 
conversations  I  felt  that  he  was  not  sincere.  I  had 
heard  from  parishioners  that  P^ather  Vail  had  had  an 
unpleasant  experience  with  Cosin.  The  pastor  had 
refused  to  allow  the  interment  in  consecrated  ground 
of  the  unbaptized  child  of  Cosin's  civil  marriage  and 
Cosin  and  a  companion  came  with  clubs  to  enforce 
their  will.  But  the  priest  forestalled  a  scene  by  bar- 
ricading himself  in  the  convento. 

In  May  1927  I  arranged  a  celebration  in  honor  of 
our  Lady.  I  planned  to  have  a  procession  in  which  a 
hundred  children  would  sing  Visayan  hymns.  There 
was  to  be  a  large  altar  erected  in  front  of  the  home 
of  the  principal  Catholic  family  of  the  town  and  before 
that  altar  the  procession  was  to  pause  for  devotions.  I 
placed  the  arrangements  and  the  training  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  hands  of  a  man  who,  though  known  to  me  as 
a  Cosin  follower,  was  needed  as  the  only  organist  avail- 
able.   The  procession  was  a  mile  long.    I  was  in  the 
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usual  position  of  the  padre,  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
and  in  full  vestments.  As  the  procession  started,  the 
man  in  charge  came  to  me  to  announce  a  change  of 
plan.  The  procession  would  halt  not  before  the  house 
first  intended  but  before  Cosin's  house.  I  immediately 
hurried  forward.  When  I  arrived  the  children  had 
already  halted  and  were  starting  to  sing  the  hymns. 
I  directed  them  to  go  on  and  led  them  to  the  church 
where  we  continued  our  devotions.  In  the  confusion 
Cosin  shouted  something  at  me  which  I  was  unable 
to  understand.  It  was  my  impression  that  he  spon- 
sored the  whole  affair  and  was  quietly  laughing  up 
his  sleeve  at  the  trouble  caused. 

When  I  returned  to  the  church  I  prefaced  my  ser- 
mon with  some  remarks  on  this  attempt  to  dishonor 
the  mother  of  God.  I  mentioned  no  names  but  Mr. 
Cosin  realized  that  he  was  meant  and  grew  irate- 
He  threatened  to  air  his  grievances  in  the  press.  The 
next  day  I  sought  out  Cosin  and  thrashed  the  thing 
out  with  him.  He  admitted  that  I  had  only  done  my 
duty  and  we  shook  hands.  His  felt  clammy. 

In  order  to  offset  Protestant  propaganda  in  cir- 
culation here  I  endeavored  to  obtain  a  supply  of  Cath- 
olic literature.  The  charges  made  against  us  were 
that  we  held  the  people  in  ignorance  and  that  Amer- 
ica was  a  Protestant  country,  etc.  Our  American 
Catholic  magazines  would  be  the  best  answer  to  the 
charges. 

On  the  day  I  distributed  these  magazines  Cosin 
went  from  house  to  house  endeavoring  to  persuade 
the  people  that  the  contents  were  offensive  and  Pro- 
testant. Some  surrendered  theirs  but  others  held  on 
to  them  and  had  them  translated.  The  translation 
proved  how  false  Cosin's  charges  were  and  soon  there 
was  a  great  demand  for  the  papers.  In  many  houses 
they  occupy  the  same  place  of  honor  in  the  parlor  that 
the  bible  occupies  in  some  American  homes. 

My  brother  had  secured  this  supply  of  Catholic 
litei'ature  as  well  as  a  library  of  over  eleven  hundred 
books  through  a  circular  letter  which  he  sent  to  all 
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the  Catholic  publishers  in  the  States.  The  same  letter 
was  published  in  Truth  (Brooklyn). 

For  months  I  censored  all  the  magazines  I  gave  out 
but  as  time  went  by  I  grew  confident  of  their  con- 
tents and  relaxed  my  vigilance  somewhat.  Of  Truth 
especially  I  felt  no  fears.  I  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  the 
principal  of  the  Public  School  and  in  it  he  found  my 
brother's  letter.  He  was  offended  by  the  words,  'The 
people  m  general  are  ignorant."  He  immediately  took 
the  magazine  over  to  Mr.  Cosin  who  circulated  the 
story  about  town  that  I  had  published  a  letter  deroga- 
tory to  the  people  of  Tagaloan  and  that  the  article 
containing  the  defamatory  remarks  had  been  spread 
broadcast  throughout  the  States.  The  people  believed 
Cosin  and  became  indignant.  Then  the  president  of 
the  Catolico  Centro  waited  on  me  to  hear  my  side  of 
the  story.  Fortunately  I  had  a  copy  of  the  article  on 
hand  and  I  gave  it  to  him.  The  following  day  a  meet- 
ing was  called  of  representative  men  and  the  article 
was  translated  into  Visayan.  Two  hours  after  the 
meeting  some  one  slew  all  of  Cosin's  live-stock.  This 
is  a  Visayan  warning  that  the  owner's  activities  have 
not  been  satisfactory  and  that  he  will  probably  follow 
the  live-stock  if  he  does  not  change  his  mode  of  action. 
Cosin  was  a  scared  man.  All  day  he  went  about 
blanched  and  humble.  No  words  of  praise  were  too 
high  for  the  padre.  ''Father  Sullivan  was  the  best 
pari  that  Tagaloan  ever  had.  Didn't  Father  Sullivan 
turn  a  malarial  swamp  into  a  playground  for  the 
children?  Didn't  he  furnish  the  children  with 
equipment  for  the  games?  Hadn't  he  given  the  town 
good  drinking  water ;  put  pews  in  the  church ;  repaired 
the  church?"  By  this  reversal  of  policy  Cosin  man- 
aged to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  attack. 

While  all  this  was  happening  and  since  that  time 
as  well,  God  has  been  blessing  the  work  here.  An 
indication  of  the  results  of  our  efforts  may  be  had 
from  the  following.  In  the  year  1927  there  were  about 
six  hundred  confessions  here.  In  the  month  of  May, 
1929,  there  were  nineteen  hundred  communions  and 
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seventeen  hundred  confessions— not  a  bad  showing  for 
a  lone  priest.  The  barrios  were  organized;  Sunday 
school  classes  flourished  in  all  of  them;  and  in  the 
past  two  summers  more  than  nine  hundred  adults 
and  children  throughout  the  mission  made  their  first 
communion. 

Late  in  1928  Cosin  resumed  the  town  presidency. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  last  fiesta,  February  2,  1929, 
I  sent  collectors  around  to  solicit  contributions  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  mass,  band,  etc.  They  were 
informed  by  many  that  collectors  had  already  made 
the  rounds.  Investigation  revealed  that  the  first  col- 
lection had  been  engineered  by  Mr.  Cosin.  Then  when 
the  fiesta  came  along  Mr  Cosin  brought  in  an  Aglipa- 
yan  band,  a  big  circus  from  Cebu,  and  ran  a  beauty 
contest.  At  first  the  circus  was  planted  directly  in 
front  of  the  convento.  Its  front  entrance  was  not 
more  than  sixty  feet  from  the  church.  The  people 
considered  it  an  act  of  revenge.  By  orders  from  Man- 
ila I  had  the  circus  moved  elsewhere.  Then  \vhenever 
the  circus  tried  to  show  I  ran  moving  pictures.  I  did 
this  not  to  compete  nor  to  be  vindictive.  But  I  knew 
my  people  and  realized  that  though  there  had  not  been 
enough  corn  and  rice  raised  to  last  till  the  next  crop, 
they  would  sell  their  insufficient  supplies  to  go  to  the 
circus.  I  foresaw  that  the  annual  hunger  time  would 
mean  starvation  time  if,  as  was  expected,  one  thou- 
sand dollars  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  town  by  the 
circus.  What  was  the  result?  The  circus  did  no  busi- 
ness, lost  four  hundred  dollars,  and  cursed  the  pari. 
Locally  the  wags  ''rubbed  it  in"  to  Mr.  Cosin;  told 
him  that  he  would  have  to  be  several  steps  ahead  of 
the  pari  in  the  race  he  was  running.  I  did  not  approve 
of  this  but  had  no  control  of  it.  Such  talk  was  very 
common.  It  is  hunger  time  now.  Of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  children  in  my  parochial  school  not 
ll.urty  could  pay  a  dollar  for  matriculation.  At  the 
physical  exercises  every  morning  it  is  painfully  evi- 
dent that  at  least  half  of  the  children  have  had  no 
breakfast.   One  meal  a  day  is  the  rule  npw.   It  would 
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have  been  far  worse  had  the  circus  done  business. 

The  circus  had  hardly  left  town  when  Tagaloan 
began  to  get  the  reputation  of  being  "wide  open." 
Four  gambling  houses  did  a  thriving  business.  In 
one  of  these  Mr.  Cosin  was  banker  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  the  real  business  days.  The  chief  of  police 
and  his  department  openly  patronized  the  others.  One 
was  devoted  exclusively  on  weekdays  to  boys  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen.  Parents  came  to  me 
for  a  remedy-  They  assured  me  that  they  were  giving 
their  boys  no  money.  They  were,  however,  afraid  to 
take  any  action.  I  was  considering  what  should  be 
done  when  I  noticed  that  my  flock  of  chickens  was 
growing  smaller.  What  was  my  surprise  to  find  my 
stolen  fowl  tied  and  pegged  in  the  yard  of  a  Chinese 
storekeeper!  I  notified  the  Constabulary  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  two  car-loads  of  soldiers  arrived  in  Taga- 
loan. Even  the  cock-pit  ceased  to  function  after  that. 
Mr.  Cosin  boasted  that  he  would  get  me  out  of  town 
by  hook  or  crook. 

A  little  later  amid  much  splendor  a  large  first  com- 
munion class  received  their  Lord.  Then  the  Lourdes 
Sodality,  the  Young  Ladies'  Sodality  which  enables  me 
to  get  spiritual  influences  into  the  Public  School,  went 
on  retreat.  This  innovation  caused  much  chagrin  to 
the  opposition.  The  padre  was  getting  too  powerful. 
The  young  ladies  went  to  live  with  the  madres,  kept 
silence  and  attended  points  in  the  church.  The  retreat 
mistress  was  a  nun  who  has  had  some  experience  and 
considerable  success  in  giving  retreats  in  Visayan. 
The  retreatants,  as  well  as  those  curious  onlookers 
who  drifted  into  the  church,  derived  much  proflt  from 
her  talks.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  retreat  I  was 
warned  of  a  coming  attack.  I  paid  no  attention  for 
I  was  too  busy  with  plans  for  my  annual  visitation 
of  the  mountain  barrios.  This  was  a  very  severe  task. 
Too  heavy  to  ride  a  horse  and  disliked  by  the  more 
powerful  carabao,  when  on  the  move  I  had  to  hike, 
wading  rivers  and  covering  from  eleven  to  thirty-five 
kilometers  a  day.   Hitherto  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
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spend  only  one  day  in  each  barrio,  saying  mass,  hold- 
ing a  procession  and  hearing  confessions.  1  lingered 
two  or  three  days  in  each  barrio  and  had  the  consola- 
tion of  seeing  fifty  per  cent  of  the  mountain  people 
go  to  their  Easter  duty.  I  returned  home  exalted  by 
the  spiritual  fruits  of  the  trip. 

This  spiritual  strength  was  a  preparation  for  what 
awaited  me  when  I  arrived  at  Tagaloan.  I  found 
there  a  message  from  a  parishioner  of  mine,  the  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  First  Instance.  It  contained  the  fol- 
lowing clipping  and  the  information  that  it  was  crim- 
inal libel,  incurring  a  penalty  of  from  four  to  eight 
years.  Here  is  the  clipping  from  The  Philippines 
Herald,  second  page,  first  column,  Tuesday,  May  21, 
1929. 

TAGALOAN  PRIEST  ALLEGED  TO  LIKE  WOMEN 
AND  CARS 

Town  Reported  Going  Protestant  Due  to  Priest 

Special  to  the  Herald 
Tagaloan,  Misamis,  May  19.— This  town  which  has 
been  the  seat  of  Catholicism  for  centuries,  may  in  the 
near  future  be  successfully  invaded  by  the  Protes- 
tants if  the  protest  of  the  people  against  the  local 
priest  is  not  attended  to  by  higher  ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

Father  Daniel  H.  Sullivan,  the  town  priest,  has  been 
disliked  by  the  community  since  he  was  assigned  here 
three  years  ago.  The  ire  of  the  townspeople  was  first 
aroused  when  in  an  article  in  a  magazine  in  America, 
he  called  the  people  of  Tagaloan  "ignorant  and  im- 
pressionable," not  to  mention  other  derogatory  state- 
ments. 

Lately,  he  has  been  doing  censurable  acts  which 
ultra-conservative  elements  consider  to  be  insulting  to 
his  position  as  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
this  town.  For  instance,  he  often  takes  a  bath  in  the 
river  in  [a]  bathing  suit  with  ladies.  Practically  every 
week  he  also  holds  a  movie  show  at  the  convent  where 
young  men  and  young  women  congregate  until  late  at 
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midnight.    Then  not  rarely,  he  is  seen  taking  auto- 
mobile rides  with  women.    These  and  several  others 
I  i.e.,  other  facts]  have  displeased  the  people  and  in- 
duced them  to  ask  the  priest's  sup[elriors  to  transfer 
him  to  another  station. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  the  Protestant 
authorities  in  Cagayan,  the  capital,  have  invaded  the 
town.  At  present,  regular  services  of  the  opposite 
sect  are  being  held  here  and  attended  by  a  big  crowd. 
There  are  indications  that  the  town  will  shortly  turn 
Protestant  if  no  action  is  taken  against  Father  Sulli- 
van. 

The  people  are  drafting  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Manila. 

In  regard  to  the  statements  made  in  the  article,  here 
are  the  facts.  As  for  the  first  charge  that  the  town  is 
turning  Protestant  this  is  the  real  story.  Three 
months  ago  Mr.  Cosin  started  bringing  in  for  prayer 
meetings  on  Saturday  nights,  the  Protestant  min- 
ister of  Cagayan.  But  five  people  ever  attended  the 
meetings.  They  were  Mr.  Cosin  and  his  wife,  a  Mr. 
Bella  and  his  wife  and  maid  servant.  Mr.  Bella  was 
brought  from  Manila  by  the  famous  Father  Heras, 
S.J.,  to  teach  in  the  convento  school  here.  Before 
long  he  turned  Mason  and  has  since  been  licking  Cos- 
in's  boots  in  hope  of  being  rewarded  with  the  Justice 
of  the  Peace  job.  The  meetings  are  held  in  front  of 
a  store  w^hile  the  people  are  going  back  and  forth 
from  market.  The  people  have  consistently  opposed 
the  Protestant  minister  as  far  as  they  dare.  The 
bibles  which  he  distributed  were  torn  up  and  trampled 
on  before  his  face.  The  Protestant  literature  was 
burned  in  his  presence.  While  the  devotees  prayed 
with  bowed  heads  a  few  more  belligerent  spirits  pelted 
them  with  corn-cobs.  The  minister  was  discouraged 
from  the  outset.  Each  time  he  protested  he  would 
never  return  but  Cosin  always  went  to  Cagayan  and 
persuaded  him  to  come  back.  The  minister  attacked 
the  practice  of  confession.  The  result  was  to  more 
than  double  my  work  in  the  box  and  the  increase  in 
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the  number  of  men  approaching  the  sacraments  was 
remarkable.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole  affair 
wonderfully  stimulated  and  improved  the  practice  of 
religion  here.  The  attack  would  have  been  unworthy 
of  notice  had  it  been  made  locally.  But  its  public 
character  and  the  fact  that  it  is  just  the  sort  of  rotten 
stuff  that  anti-Catholic  forces  spread  broadcast  made 
acion  imperative. 

As  to  my  "often  taking  a  bath  lately  in  the  river," 
here  are  the  facts.  I  have  bathed  in  the  river  here 
four  times.  The  last  time  was  in  August,  1927.  The 
four  occasions  were  as  follows.  (1)  In  October,  1926, 
when  our  sixty  gallon  supply  of  water  for  bathing 
was  low,  with  our  Superior's  approval  and  encour- 
agement, Father  Holland  and  I,  wearing  regular  two 
piece  bathing  suits,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,— 
a  time  when  we  rightly  judged  we  would  have  the 
river  to  ourselves,— went  to  the  river  bank  in  black 
habits  and  slippers  and  bathed.  (2)  and  (3)  In 
June,  1927,  I  was  installing  the  plumbing  here.  We 
had  no  water.  So  Brother  Garcia  and  I,  taking  the 
same  precautions  as  those  described  above,  far  re- 
moved from  road  or  human  habitation,  at  half  past 
seven  in  the  evening  bathed  in  the  river.  We  were 
seen  by  no  one  while  bathing  but  of  course  passed 
many  on  our  way  to  and  from  the  water.  (4)  In 
August,  1927,  the  annual  superstitious  belief  had  been 
current  for  two  weeks  that  an  old  man  had  appeared 
to  Father  Sullivan  in  his  sleep  and  demanded  one 
hundred  thousand  pesos.  Father  Sullivan  had  refused 
and  the  old  man  had  cursed  the  river.  Now  anyone 
who  bathed  in  it  on  a  certain  day  would  surely  die. 
The  sum  rose  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  ten  mil- 
lion pesos.  I  was  repeatedly  called  to  the  door  to 
assure  some  even  of  the  better  educated  of  my  flock 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  gross  superstition.  On 
Monday,  the  big  washday  of  the  town,  when  the  banks 
of  the  river  are  usually  lined  with  men,  women  and 
ch-ildren  washing  clothes,  the  river  was  deserted.  But 
outside  the  convento  gathered  a  large  crowd  whose 
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spokesmen  (relatives  of  Cosin)  complained  that  no- 
body could  bathe  or  wash  clothes  because  that  day 
anyone  who  went  into  the  river  would  surely  die. 
My  assurances  failed  to  quiet  their  fears  but  they 
kept  up  a  whining,  tearful  complaint  that  I  do  some- 
thing. To  have  blessed  the  water  would  only  have 
added  to  the  difficulty  by  leading  them  to  believe  that 
I  too  admitted  the  reality  and  the  power  of  the  *'old 
man."  I  decided  that  the  best  way  to  handle  the  sit- 
uation and  to  dispel  the  superstition  was  to  bathe 
in  the  river.  So  I  dressed  in  my  two  piece  bathing  suit 
and  with  a  black  habit  over  it  and  a  pair  of  slippers 
on  my  feet  went  to  the  river  bank.  I  immediately 
dove  in,  swam  about  for  a  few  minutes  and  returned 
to  the  convento.  Half  an  hour  later  the  banks  were 
alive  with  people  at  their  usual  Monday  morning 
tasks  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  In  August,  1928, 
there  was  not  a  word  about  the  "old  man.'' 

As  for  "moving  pictures  at  the  convento  every 
week,"  I  have  had  pictures  eight  times.  The  first, 
second  and  third  showings  were  at  intervals  of  two 
months ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  were  on 
successive  evenings,  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth 
of  February,  when  the  circus  was  in  town ;  the  eighth 
was  about  nine  weeks  afterward.  I  project  from  the 
second  story  of  the  convento  on  a  screen  hung  out 
in  front  between  two  trees.  The  convento  is  securely 
locked  and  no  one  save  myself,  the  brother,  the  visit- 
ing fathers  and  the  house  boys  are  in  the  convento 
during  the  projections.  The  showings  have  ended  not 
later  than  ten  in  the  evening.  The  exaggeration  of 
the  statement  is  evident  and  of  course  the  insinuation 
is  rotten.  The  audiences  have  always  been  family 
groups  of  a  very  orderly  and  appreciative  type. 

Another  charge  was  that  "women  rode  in  my  car." 
They  have.  But  first  a  word  about  conditions  of 
transportation  here.  There  is  not  a  father  here  since 
the  inception  of  the  mission  who  has  not  had  to  ride 
in  the  same  auto  with  women,  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  priest  would  have  to  ride  in  a  car  with  women 
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if  he  took  the  El  to  Fordham  or  a  cross-town  bus  in 
New  York  City.  We  endeavor  to  hire  special  cars 
when  possible  but  generally  we  are  glad  enough  to 
get  "an  occasion"  or  *'lift"  (at  a  price).  A  good  cus- 
tom prevails  here.  A  priest  or  brother  rides  on  the 
front  seat  with  the  chauffeur.  If  the  seat  is  already 
taken,  the  occupant  vacates  and  piles  into  the  back. 
Now  in  this  matter  of  riding  in  cars  of  this  type, 
those  fathers  who  have  cars  are  frequently  in  the 
same  plight  as  the  fathers  who  have  not.  Whenever 
a  car  needs  a  part,  a  wait  of  a  month  is  necessary 
before  the  owner  can  obtain  it  from  Manila. 

The  first  time  a  woman  rode  in  my  auto  was  when 
charity  commandeered  the  car  to  save  a  human  life. 
Previous  to  this  occasion  I  had  spent  more  than  sixty 
dollars  sending  the  sick  and  injured  to  the  hospital. 
This  is  still  my  practice.  All  serious  accident  cases 
are  hurried  to  the  convento.  There  are  times  when 
it  is  impossible  to  get  a  car.  The  cars  here  are  for 
the  most  part  of  the  1914  vintage,  rickety,  without 
headlights.   They  frequently  break  down  on  the  road. 

It  happened  one  Saturday  afternoon  that  I  got  a 
sick  call  to  one  of  my  barrios.  A  woman  was  dying  of 
pneumonia.  I  recognized  her  as  a  frequent  communi- 
cant. I  gave  her  all  the  sacraments  and  she  begged 
for  medicine.  Only  the  hospital  could  give  her  relief.  I 
felt  reasonably  sure  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  hire 
a  car  to  go  to  Cagayan,  for  it  looked  as  if  the  bridges 
would  be  awash  before  one  could  reach  home  again. 
I  feared  that  to  go  to  Tagaloan  would  be  to  waste 
precious  time,  time  needed  to  save  the  life  of  the 
woman.  It  was  imperative  to  get  her  to  the  hospital 
that  day.  So  I  took  her,  her  mother  and  her  sister  in 
my  car  (there  were  no  men  available)  and  drove 
through  the  worst  storm  imaginable  to  the  hospital. 
The  woman  was  so  ill  that  the  doctor  held  out  no  hope 
of  her  recovery,  though  recover  she  did.  A  week  later, 
having  to  go  to  Cagayan,  I  took  the  father,  mother 
and  'sister  of  the  sick  woman  to  the  hospital.  In 
another  week  I  took  the  same  three  persons  to  Caga- 
yan to  accompany  the  convalescent  patient  home. 
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On  two  other  occasions  I  took  women  to  the  hospi- 
tal in  Cagayan.  They  were  cases  of  acute  appendi- 
citis and  required  immediate  operations.  The  women 
were  so  poor  that  they  did  not  have  food  to  eat,  much 
less  fare  to  Cagayan,  and  in  any  case  no  car  was 
available.  I  paid  for  the  medical  attention  they  re- 
ceived, as  indeed  I  have  for  many  another  poor  patient. 

When  I  first  saw  the  above  article  in  The  Philip- 
pines Herald  I  thought  I  should  go  to  Manila  at  once, 
report  to  Father  Superior  and  engage  the  best  law- 
yer possible.  I  went  at  once  to  Cagayan  to  consult 
Father  Hayes.  When  I  arrived  he  w^as  in  the  confes- 
sional. He  came  out  at  eight  o'clock  and  while  he 
snatched  a  few^  bites  of  supper  I  showed  him  the 
article.  I  said  nothing  further  and  he  had  no  sug- 
gestions to  offer.  He  returned  immediately  to  the 
confessional.  Tw^o  days  later  he  and  Father  Lucas 
came  over  to  Tagaloan  to  help  pontificate  at  the  clos- 
ing of  the  May  devotions  and  they  advised  the  obvious 
course  of  action,  that  I  go  to  Manila,  consult  Father 
Carlin  and  engage  the  services  of  the  best  lawyer 
obtainable  to  prosecute  the  case.  Otherwise  each  one 
in  turn  might  be  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  attack. 

I  went  to  Manila  on  the  next  boat  and  Father  Car- 
lin consulted  the  Society's  lawyer,  probably  the  most 
eminent  in  the  islands,  Don  Gregorio  Araneta.  He 
is  the  man  whom  Taft  recommended  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Philippine  Supreme  Court.  He  is  an  alumnus 
of  the  Ateneo  and  truly  a  finished  product  of  our 
training.  He  declared  that  the  Herald  could  be  sued 
for  a  large  indemnity  but  added  that  the  suit  would 
take  years  and  w^ould  be  very  expensive.  Witnesses 
would  have  to  be  brought  from  Mindanao ;  the  paper's 
lawyers  could  secure  delays  and  might  even  use  per- 
jured witnesses.  He  counselled  that  we  endeavor  to 
obtain  a  retraction  of  the  offensive  article. 

The  Herald  was  very  glad  to  make  the  following 
retraction.  It  was  printed  on  the  first  page,  last 
column,  Thursday,  June  13,  1929. 
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HIGH  TRIBUTE  PAID  TAGALOAN'S  BELOVED  PRIEST 

Malicious  Charges  Branded  False — Priest  Defended  by 
Whole  Town 

Declaring  that  the  charges  made  in  a  certain  dis- 
patch to  the  Herald  regarding  the  alleged  censurable 
conduct  of  the  Rev.  Father  Daniel  H.  Sullivan  are 
false  and  libelous,  a  committee  of  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  Tagaloan,  Misamis,  representing  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  the  substantial  citizenry  of  their  town, 
came  to  the  Herald  in  defense  of  the  maligned  priest. 

The  committee  from  Misamis  is  armed  with  docu- 
mented resolutions  not  only  condemning  what  the  town 
considers  to  be  highly  malicious  insinuations  reported 
in  the  Herald  dispatch  but  also  vouching  for  the  irre- 
proachable character  and  personal  integrity  of  Father 
Sullivan.  The  resolutions  bear  the  signature  of  more 
than  1,000  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Taga- 
loan, Misamis. 

Statement  was  also  furnished  the  Herald  by  the 
committee  to  the  effect  that  the  claim  that  Protestants 
are  now  invading  the  town  of  Tagaloan  because  of 
alleged  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  and 
conduct  of  Father  Sullivan  is  without  the  slightest 
foundation  in  fact. 

The  Herald  deeply  regrets  the  publication  of  the 
incorrect  information  about  Father  Sullivan  and 
wishes  hereby  to  make  a  rectification  of  such  infor- 
mation in  which  the  reputation  of  a  good  priest  and 
a  devoted  congregation  was  maligned,  and  besides  it 
decries  the  conspiracies  of  low  and  selfish  schemers 
who  present  a  horrible  mess  as  news  of  public  interest. 

After  I  left  Tagaloan  the  people  held  stirring  mass 
meetings  of  protest  and  an  indignation  parade.  The 
wealthier  men  of  the  town  pledged  their  all  to  obtain 
justice  for  me.  They  resolved  to  send  a  committee 
to  Manila  to  prosecute  the  perpetrator  of  the  outrage. 
But  the  town  itself  wished  to  share  the  expenses  of 
the 'case  and  so  a  collection  was  taken  up.  (It  was 
hunger  time;  many  were  getting  one  meal  a  day.) 
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The  committee  of  three  came  to  Manila,  bristling,  only 
to  learn  that  the  padre  alone  had  a  direct  case  against 
the  paper.  The  committee  waited  upon  Father  Carlin 
of  its  own  accord  and  I  believe  left  him  well  impressed 
with  the  success  of  my  efforts  in  Tagaloan.  The  heat 
of  Manila  prostrated  me  most  of  the  time  I  was  there. 

Colonel  Powers,  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  of  the 
Constabulary,  is  very  much  interested  in  the  case. 
He  ordered  another  American,  Mr.  Bert  Lytell,  Secret 
Service  Agent  in  Mindanao,  to  proceed  to  Cagayan. 
When  he  discovers  the  writer  of  the  offensive  article, 
he  is  to  arrest  him  and  bring  him  to  Manila  for  trial. 
So  far  this  much  is  known.  (1)  The  Philippines 
Herald  bought  the  article  from  the  National  News 
Service.  The  latter  is  a  subsidiary  of  La  Opinion,  an 
anti-Catholic  newspaper  of  Manila,  printed  in  Span- 
ish. The  manager  of  the  National  News  Service— it 
seems  to  be  a  one  man  affair— is  Rodriguez  C.  Lim,  a 
nephew  of  Mr.  Cosin.  (2)  The  National  News  Ser- 
vice received  the  article  from  one  of  its  three  corres- 
pondents in  Cagayan,  one  Eustaquio  Gonzalez,  a  bit- 
ter Protestant.  (3)  Gonzalez  received  the  article  from 
Ramon  C.  Pacheco,  Protestant  trained  Mason,  once 
wealthy  and  a  notorious  gambler,  now  down  and  out. 
It  is  the  common  opinion  that  he  has  not  the  ability 
to  write  the  article.  He  is  at  present  rallying  to  the 
Cosin  standard. 

After  two  hectic  weeks  in  Manila  I  returned  to  my 
mission  and  I  am  now  submerged  in  work.  My  school 
is  so  well  attended  this  year  that  I  have  leased  a 
large  house.  With  God's  help  I  hope  to  have  a  new 
school  built  before  the  year  is  out. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  account  has  not  wearied 
you.  I  thought  that  a  need  might  arise  sometime  for 
the  details  of  the  case.  I  have  had  to  compose  it  piece- 
meal and  to  let  it  go  as  it  stands. 
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Immigration  of  the  Japanese  to  Brazil  has  aroused 
many  conjectures  and  stirred  serious  discussion  as 
to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  possible  to  that 
country  from  the  infiltration  of  a  race  so  heterogen- 
eous and  so  distinct  in  origin  from  its  own. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Nipponese  colonization  and  little  enough  has  been  done 
for  the  conversion  of  the  seventy-five  thousand  sons 
of  the  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun  v/ho  have  established 
themselves  in  the  state  of  San  Paulo  and  who  are 
practically  all  Buddhists. 

The  beginning  of  religious  instruction  to  the  Jap- 
anese was  a  work  truly  of  divine  providence  and  dates 
back  to  the  year  1926.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  impart  re- 
ligious instruction  on  Sundays  and  weekdays  in  the 
church  of  San  Gonzalo  and  prepare  the  children  there 
for  Holy  Communion.  One  of  the  children  one  day 
said  to  Fr.  Guido  Del  Toro:  "Father,  would  you  like 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  our  little  Japanese?" 

The  following  Sunday  the  boy  brought  with  him  a 
troop  of  'fifteen  Japanese  children,  all  fear  and  trem- 
bling on  the  occasion  of  their  first  entering  a  church. 
Father  Del  Toro  instructed  these  little  ones  with  much 
patience,  treating  them  with  affectionate  regard,  and 
little  by  little  he  saw  increased  the  number  of  aspir- 
ants for  baptism. 

As  the  moment  arrived  for  administering  the  sac- 
rament to  these  young  pagans,  Fr.  Del  Toro  decided 
to  give  great  solemnity  to  the  event  by  inviting  to 
be  their  godfathers  and  godmothers  persons  high  up  in 
society.  The  day  of  the  ceremony  the  church  was 
packed  both  with  those  who  actually  were  to  take 
part  and  others  who  had  come  to  give  testimony  of 
their  interest  in  this  work. 

This  event  has  often  been  repeated  and  is  now  com- 
mon with  new  groups  of  catechumens,— children  and 
adults,  fathers  and  mothers  of  families,  and  so  on. 
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For  the  Japanese  the  Catholic  faith  is  not  only  the 
way  to  eternal  life  but  also  a  means  of  happiness  in 
the  midst  of  their  Catholic  neighbors  of  San  Paulo. 

In  fact  one  of  the  motives  for  his  being  instructed 
and  baptized  by  Fr.  Del  Toro  was  given  by  a  Japanese 
in  the  following  words:  ''Father,  I  do  not  wish  the 
people  of  Brazil  to  compare  me  to  the  beast  of  the 
field  because  I  have  no  religion.  When  I  receive  bap- 
tism I  shall  be  able  to  say  that  I  am  like  all  Brazilians." 

God  makes  use  even  of  human  motives  for  drawing 
souls  to  His  service. 

The  first  adult  regenerated  in  the  water  of  baptism 
was  a  young  man  of  good  talents  who  after  instruc- 
tion received  that  sacrament  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1926,  in  the  Church  of  San  Gonzalo.  He  took  the  name 
of  Paul  Miki  out  of  devotion  to  the  Japanese  martyr 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Up  to  the  present  six  hundred  and  twenty  persons 
have  been  baptized  and  the  number  of  those  who  are 
preparing  to  enter  Holy  Church  grows  apace.  There 
are  entire  Japanese  families  that  aspire  to  embrace 
the  Catholic  religion.  What  has  happened  in  San 
Paulo  is  being  repeated  in  other  parts  of  Brazil.  Fr. 
Dominic  Nakamura,  a  Japanese  priest,  was  sent  espe- 
cially to  Brazil  to  take  charge  of  the  Japanese  Cath- 
olics who  are  living  there.  He  visits  them  in  their 
settlements  and  colonies  while  other  priests  of  var- 
ious orders  and  congregations  catechize  the  remnants 
scattered  throughout  the  rest  of  the  state. 

It  has  seemed  advisable  to  start  a  college  where  even 
the  Japanese  resident  in  the  interior  part  of  the  coun- 
try could  study.  Spurred  on  by  this  idea  Professor 
Aoki,  one  time  student  of  the  seminary  at  Nagasaki, 
threw  himself  into  the  work,  travelling  through  Bra- 
zil and  obtaining  not  only  approval  of  the  plan  but 
also  substantial  donations  from  the  families  of  Jap- 
anese Catholics.  Then  Father  Del  Toro,  having  se- 
cured the  assistance  of  other  friends  interested  in  the 
work,  rented  a  house  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and 
immediately  erected  a  society,  incorporating  it  as  a 
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legally  recognized  body.   He  thus  laid  the  foundations 

of  the  first  Japanese  college  in  South  America,  of 
which  he  assumed  the  spiritual  direction.  The  Col- 
lege of  St.  Francis  Xavier  was  founded  on  the  first 
of  January,  1926. 

Since  its  purpose  was  the  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Japanese  immigrants  in  Catholic  Doctrine,  the 
institution  assumed  the  name  of  "The  Japanese  Cath- 
olic College." 

At  present  only  elementary  instruction  is  given. 
After  that  the  student  leaves  to  enter  some  other 
college  like  that  of  San  Luigi  under  the  direction  of 
the  Jesuit  +"'ithers  or  the  gymnasium  under  the  Marist 
feathers,  etc. 

Fr.  Del  Toro  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  his  college 
while  looking  to  its  spiritual  direction.  Professor 
Aoki,  assisted  by  the  council  of  the  Foundation-Society, 
is  occupied  with  the  efficient  running  and  discipline 
of  the  college. 

Nor  have  the  little  Japanese  girls  been  forgotten  in 
regard  to  education.  With  the  approval  and  consent 
of  the  Archbishop,  Mgr.  Duarte  Leopoldo  e  Silva, 
they  are  being  taken  care  of  by  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Family  of  Ypirago. 

It  was  once  thought  impossible  to  form  in  Brazil 
any  catechists  as  had  been  done  in  Japan.  But  exper- 
ience has  taught  the  contrary  to  be  true.  The  Jap- 
anese labor  throughout  the  live-long  day.  For  this 
reason  they  cannot  receive  religious  instruction  except 
at  night.  Hence  the  necessity  of  preparing  catechists 
who  after  their  work  during  the  day  could  gather 
together  their  people  in  some  set  place  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  them  in  the  truths  of  the  Faith. 
At  the  present  writing  there  are  four  catechists,  zeal- 
ous Christians,  who  have  been  trained  by  the  mission- 
aries and  are  very  eager  to  communicate  their  knowl- 
edge to  their  pagan  brethren. 

The  new  Catholics,  old  or  young,  are  not  abandoned 
after  baptism,  a  prey  to  every  danger.  Fr.  Del  Toro, 
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who  is  the  superior  of  the  missions,  keeps  the  name 
and  address  of  each  one  of  them  and  later  on  he  or 
some  catechist  or  someone  else  interested  in  the  work 
makes  it  his  business  to  visit  them. 

It  is  the  custom,  too,  at  some  opportune  time  to 
carry  to  the  houses  of  these  converts  an  image  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  the  consecration  of  the  family  and 
at  the  same  time  to  remove  any  remnants  of  paganism 
or  superstition.  After  baptism  the  men  join  some  sort 
of  Japanese  Catholic  society  and  the  women  do  like- 
wise. 

The  work  among  the  Japanese  is  very  consoling 
and  incidents  like  the  following  are  frequent.  One 
day  Vv^hile  Fr.  Del  Toro  was  teaching  catechism  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Church  of  San  Gonzalo,  a  Japanese  pre- 
sented himself  and  said :  ''Father,  my  wife  and  I  de- 
sire to  receive  baptism.  I  am  the  father  of  Cecilia 
who  was  baptized  a  year  ago.  After  her  baptism  she 
taught  us  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  the  Hail  Mary  and 
the  Our  Father.  In  this  way  little  by  little  we  learned 
the  Christian  Doctrine  and  now  we  wish  to  become 
Christians." 

Brazil  wil]  not  repent  of  having  opened  its  arms  to 
these  settlers.  They  for  their  part  regard  Brazil  as 
a  second  fatherland.  The  Japanese  born  on  the  soil 
of  Brazil  consider  themselves  real  natives  of  the  place. 
They  adopt  its  language,  its  customs,  its  habits  and, 
what  is  more  important,  its  religion,  and  there  is  only 
one  religion  for  the  people  of  Brazil. 
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The  radio  had  scarcely  passed  from  the  experimental 
stages  when  the  Church,  appreciating  its  potentiali- 
ties for  good,  began  to  use  this  extraordinary  work 
of  human  genius  for  the  propagation  of  the  Faith. 
The  monthly  magazine,  "The  Marconi  Radio,"  in  its 
issue  of  March  1926  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  United  States  were  among 
the  first  to  make  use  of  the  radio  for  religious  pur- 
poses. 

One  of  the  first  transmission  stations  in  the  country 
was  that  installed  in  St.  Louis  University.  Soon  after- 
wards Marquette  installed  a  station  whose  broadcast- 
ings were  heard  more  than  five  thousand  miles  away— 
and  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  radio.  Loyola  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans,  was  the  first  station  under 
Jesuit  auspices  in  the  southern  States. 

The  Benedictines  in  the  United  States  have  installed 
several  stations  in  this  country  which  are  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  educational  purposes.  But  the 
Paulist's  station  in  New  York  City  stands  out  among 
the  forcmos':  transmission  stations  in  the  United 
States  and  at  its  inauguration  the  opening  address, 
given  by  Cardinal  Hayes,  was  heard  by  more  than  a 
million  people.  In  England  our  Catholic  preachers 
*'on  the  air"  are  equally  as  active  as  the  Protestant 
ministers  in  the  use  of  the  radio.  At  Lausanne,  in 
Sv/itzerland,  one  Catholic  preacher  has  been  a  regu- 
lar radio  speaker  for  more  than  three  years  and  his 
audience  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  million  peo- 
ple. The  same  is  true  of  several  priests  in  the  cities 
of  Freiburg  and  Zurich.  During  the  winter  of  1927- 
1928  the  sermons  of  our  Fathers  Mark  Dubruel  and 
Coulet  were  sent  out  from  the  cathedral  of  Toulouse 
and  during  the  winter  of  1928-1929  the  conferences 
for  men  by  Father  Coulet  were  broadcast  from  the 
cathedral  of  Bordeaux.  Reports  indicate  that  these 
sermons  were  heard  in  all  parts  of  France. 

Spain  is  also  making  use  of  the  radio  to  advantage 
in  religious  affairs.    One  feature  there  is  unique. 
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Thursday  is  given  over  to  the  instruction  of  children. 
Father  Francis  Vallet,  of  Catalonia,  the  well  known 
apostle  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  is  now  broadcast- 
ing his  talks.  Numerous  letters  of  appreciation  attest 
the  enormous  amount  of  good  he  is  accomplishing  in 
the  hearts  of  his  unseen  audience.  During  the  past 
two  years  Father  Peter  Lhande,  of  the  Province  of 
Toulouse,  has  attracted  unusual  attention  by  his  ser- 
mons on  the  radio.  For  more  than  a  year  his  ser- 
mons given  in  various  parts  of  France  were  broadcast 
from  the  various  churches  in  which  he  spoke  but  he 
became  so  popular  that  arrangements  were  made  to 
have  him  speak  on  religious  matters  every  week. 

This  demand  led  the  late  Cardinal  Dubois  to  ar- 
range with  Station  TSF  for  Catholic  radio  hours.  The 
result  was  fixed  programs  on  Catholic  teaching  and 
practice  according  to  fixed  and  definite  schedules. 
Father  Lhande,  one  of  the  associate  editors  of  Les 
Etudes,  was  chosen  as  speaker  to  inaugurate  this 
series  of  Catholic  programs.  His  first  radio  dis- 
courses followed  the  year's  liturgy ;  on  January  1st 
he  spoke  on  ''The  New  Year";  on  the  following  Sun- 
day on  "The  Epiphany" ;  he  was  also  chosen  to  give 
the  panegyric  of  St.  Genevieve,  Patroness  of  Paris. 
Father  Lhande  gave  the  Lenten  course  over  this  same 
station.  His  discourses  were  most  favorably  received 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  many  requests  he  received 
to  have  his  sermons  published  and  the  many  congrat- 
ulatory letters  which  poured  into  the  station.  On 
New  Year's  Day  Cardinal  Dubois  broadcast  his  greet- 
ings to  the  people  of  France  and  speaking  of  the  work 
of  Father  Lhande  he  said:  "To-day  many  scattered 
over  the  whole  country  of  France  were  enabled  to 
hear  the  splendid  discourse  of  Father  Lhande."  On 
February  6th,  Father  General  sent  his  congratulations 
in  the  following  words :  "I  am  pleased  to  hear  of  your 
success  and  I  am  writing  to  congratulate  you.  Let 
us  thank  the  Holy  Ghost  for  having  filled  the  minds  i 
of  the  Faithful  with  a  desire  to  hear  His  word,  as 
well  as  for  enlightening  the  mind  of  man  to  invent 
such  a  marvelous  instrument  which  has  come  to  be 
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used  for  spreading  the  knowledge  of  God.  It  is  the 
Holy  Ghost  Who  has  chosen  you  to  act  as  His  medium 
for  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  You  have 
every  reason  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  His  favors." 

At  the  close  of  the  Lenten  course,  Father  Lhande 
received  many  letters,  not  alone  from  France  but 
from  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Algiers.  The  follow- 
ing statement  is  garnered  from  a  letter  received  from 
the  father  of  a  large  family  in  the  Jura  Mountains: 
"We  are  boxed  in  here  among  the  snows  in  the  heart 
of  the  Jura  Mountains;  we  yearn  for  the  comfort  of 
the  sacraments  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
but  we  are  like  sheep  dying  of  thirst,  among  these 
barren  crags.  But  our  thirst  for  the  word  of  God  has 
been  satisfied  for  as  we  sat  around  our  own  table  we 
were  enabled  to  enjoy  your  sermons  brought  to  us 
over  such  a  great  distance." 

In  the  United  States  the  Paulists'  Station,  WLWL, 
in  New  York,  leads  all  others  in  spreading  the  teach- 
ings and  beliefs  of  the  Church.  In  their  October  Bul- 
letin a  very  clear  and  concise  schedule  of  their  win- 
ter programs  is  indicated.  Monday  night  lectures  are 
to  be  given  by  the  Paulists  themselves ;  but  the  inter- 
esting feature  of  Monday  night  is  the  ''Question 
Box."  This  feature  was  introduced  about  a  year  ago 
but  so  great  was  the  demand  for  its  continuance  that 
the  Paulists  have  decided  to  make  it  a  regular  affair. 
Questions  have  come  to  them  from  the  most  unex- 
pected sources.  Not  alone  have  the  Faithful  sought 
answers  to  their  difficulties  but  non-Catholics,  among 
them  Evangelical  ministers,  study  groups,  teachers 
and  people  from  practically  every  walk  and  profes- 
sion of  life  have  submitted  the  questions  concerning 
matters  Catholic  which  have  perplexed  them. 

The  Tuesday  lectures  and  sermons  are  to  be  handled 
by  the  Dominican  Fathers. 

Wednesday  night  is  called  ''Jesuit  Night."  Father 
Parsons,  Editor  of  Am  erica,  spoke  throughout  Octo- 
ber, from  6.45  to  7.30.    For  the  third  consecutive 
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year  Father  Martin  J.  Scott  is  the  Wednesday  night 
speaker.  He  begins  his  popular  and  interesting  talks 
at  7.30.  So  great  has  the  demand  for  his  radio  talks 
become  that  through  the  agency  of  the  Paulists  they 
are  sent  out  from  five  different  stations  throughout 
the  country  at  the  same  time.  Father  Scott  sends  a 
copy  of  his  intended  talk  to  the  Paulists  a  week  before 
he  is  to  give  it.  It  is  reproduced  and  sent  to  various 
stations  and  given  at  the  same  time  that  Father  Scott 
is  broadcasting  in  New  York.  The  Marquette  sta- 
tion, WHAD,  is  among  the  stations  which  broadcast 
t?ie  talks  of  Father  Scott.  A  station  at  Raleigh  was 
put  at  the  disposal  of  Bishop  Haf ey  and  he  imme- 
diately tried  to  secure  the  services  of  Father  Scott. 
Failing  in  that  Bishop  Hafey  arranged  to  have  one  of 
his  priests  read  Father  Scott's  talks  for  one  hour 
each  week.  In  response  to  many  appeals  for  copies 
of  his  radio  talks,  Father  Scott  published  those  which 
he  gave  over  WLWL  in  1927  and  1928. 

On  Sundays  and  Thursdays  the  Paulists  take  charge 
of  the  programs  themselves  and  Father  Finn's  pop- 
ular boy-choir  is  one  of  their  regular  features.  Be- 
sides sermons,  both  dogmatic  and  moral,  talks  are 
given  on  subjects  of  popular  interest  such  as  the  thea- 
tre, current  literature  and  present-day  history. 

What  is  called  ''Laymen's  Night"  is  heard  from  the 
Paulists'  microphone  everv  Friday. 

The  Maryknoll  Fathers  keep  the  radio  audience  in- 
formed of  items  of  interest  from  the  various  mission 
fields  on  Saturday.  Thus  practically  every  phase  of 
Catholic  activity  is  dealt  with  each  week. 

What  an  instrument  for  good  the  radio  of  the  future 
shall  be,  may  be  gathered  from  what  the  men  who 
have  known  the  marvelous  results  already  attained 
have  to  say  of  it.  The  late  Cardinal  Dubois  who  had 
watched  the  good  effects  of  Catholic  broadcasting  in 
Europe  declared:  **It  is  my  opinion  that  the  radio  is 
a  very  powerful  means  for  the  great  apostolic  work 
we  have  to  do."  Father  Martin  Scott  who  is  certainly 
in  a  position  to  judge  is  of  the  opinion  that,  ''It  be- 
gins to  look  as  if  the  radio  will  be  the  greatest  means 
ever  devised  for  the  propagation  of  Catholic  truth." 


NEPAL— FORBIDDEN  TERRITORY 


Michael  D.  Lyons,  S.J. 

It  is  a  constant  source  of  wonderment  and  admira- 
tion for  one  to  have  in  sight  through  the  windows  of 
his  room  giant  peaks  of  the  highest  mountain  ranges 
in  the  world,  to  be  able  to  look  up  from  school  exer- 
cises and  see  even  on  some  of  India's  hottest  days  the 
white  of  perpetual  snows.  We  at  Bettiah  have  that 
gift  of  Providence. 

North  of  Bettiah  and  a  hundred  miles  away  rise 
three  enormous  peaks,  23,000,  25,000  and  26,000  feet 
high.  During  the  winter  months  they  are  to  be  seen 
clearly  almost  daily,  and  sometimes  in  the  summer 
months  as  well.  Down  from  the  slopes  of  these  moun- 
tains during  the  cold  season  come  the  *'Bhotias,"  the 
general  name  here  for  all  the  dwellers  on  the  Him- 
alayas. Strange  people  they  appear,  dressed  in  clothes 
that  seem  tatters,  dressed  too  in  leather  at  times,  a 
thing  unheard  of  on  the  plains,  and  with  broad  Mon- 
golian features  that  contrast  strangely  with  those  of 
the  Indians.  They  come,  it  is  true,  not  far,  as  dis- 
tance is  reckoned  in  America,  but  they  must  spend 
eight  or  ten  days  at  times  to  reach  the  nearest  Indian 
town.  A  number  are  visiting  the  church  at  this  writ- 
ing, having  come  from  the  mountains  due  north  of 
here,  a  hundred  miles  by  air  line,  but  they  tell  us 
it  required  eight  days  for  them  to  reach  their  homes. 
They  can  go  about  forty  miles  by  train  to  the  border 
of  Nepal  and  from  there  they  must  go  on  foot  and 
in  bands  over  tortuous  paths  and  through  mountain 
streams. 

The,  extraordinary  thing  that  grips  the  imagination 
about  these  mountains  and  this  people  is  the  fact  that 
the  mountains  and  the  mountaineers  are  in  a  forbid- 
den territory,  a  land  which  neither  an  Indian  priest 
nor  a  white  man  may  enter.  Only  a  few  Europeans 
or  Indians  have  ever  been  allowed  to  visit  the  capital, 
Katmandu,  and  practically  none  have  ever  seen  any 
other  part  of  the  mountainous  regions  which  make  up 
Kepal  proper. 
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Nepal  is  part  of  Patna.  In  fact  Bettiah  was  once 
the  seat  of  a  Prefecture  Apostolic  called  after  Bettiah 
and  Nepal.  What  can  Patna  missionaries  do  for 
Nepal?  They  are  already  over-burdened  with  work, 
work  too  that  in  some  places  promises  to  yield  a  rich 
harvest  in  time  On  the  other  hand  there  is  some 
semblance  of  justification  in  the  attitude  of  exclusion 
that  the  Nepalese  maintain.  ''With  the  merchant  comes 
the  gun  and  with  the  missionary  the  soldier."  It  is 
difficult  to  answer  this  objection. 

But  the  difficulties  the  missionary  meets,  insuper- 
able as  they  seem  now,  must  be  overcome  some  way 
with  the  help  of  God's  grace.  There  are  5,500,000 
people  living  in  this  kingdom  of  50,000  square  miles, 
people  too  who  are  for  the  most  part  devoid  of  the 
unfortunate  caste  regulations  of  the  dwellers  of  India's 
plains. 

The  ''Bhotia"  appeals  strongly  to  every  missionary 
who  meets  him.  He  loves  to  sing  and  to  joke.  These 
shaggy-haired,  unkempt  travellers  one  moment  play 
like  children  and  slap  one  another  on  the  back  with 
resounding  whacks  and  the  next  they  are  as  pious 
and  reverent  as  nuns.  They  are  strong  believers  in 
prostrations,  and  not  one  prostration  either,  but  they 
go  around  our  church  prostrating  prone  on  the  ground, 
measuring  their  length  around  the  building.  Medals 
they  beg  for  like  children  and  then  solemnly  place  them 
on  their  heads  and  mutter  a  few  words  of  supplica- 
tion to  the  saint  represented  by  the  medal. 

Talk  to  them  of  the  Christian  religion  and  they  are 
willing  to  go  back  and  relate  what  they  have  seen, 
like  the  shepherds  of  old.  They  are  tractable  and  in 
all  likelihood  would  become  missionaries  themselves,  if 
converted.  It  is  worth  converting  them  and  in  our 
work  of  establishing  the  visible  Church  everywhere 
we  cannot  afford  to  pass  over  the  people  of  this  king- 
dom of  Nepal. 

The  Church  once  did  exist  in  Nepal.  It  was  the 
seat  of  a  hopeful  Christianity.    Missionaries  passed 
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through  Nepal  centuries  before  any  converts  were 
made.  Both  Nepal  and  Tibet  were  open  to  travel  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  up  to  the  last  two  centuries. 
The  Franciscan,  Odoric  of  Pordenone,  visited  Tibet  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  Jesuits,  Antonio  de  Andrade,  Grueber  and 
d'Orville,  also  passed  through  Tibet,  the  latter  two 
returning  via  Nepal. 

It  seems  rather  w^ell  established  that  Nestorian 
monks  brought  Christianity  into  Tibet  and  so  into 
Nepal.  This  would  account  for  the  striking  resem- 
blances found  in  ritualistic  practices  between  the  Cath- 
olic Church  and  the  Buddhistic  and  Lamaistic  mon- 
asteries of  Tibet  and  Nepal.  That  travellers  from 
Europe  visited  these  regions  even  before  Christ's  birth 
can  hardly  be  doubted. 

The  first  missionary  work  about  which  we  have 
much  information  is  that  undertaken  by  the  Capu- 
chins in  the  eighteenth  century  both  in  Tibet  and  in 
Nepal.  The  first  station  in  Katmandu  was  opened 
partly  as  a  resting  place  for  missionaries  on  their 
way  to  Tibet  in  1715.  A  Father  Gregory  died  there 
in  1717  from  illness  and  fatigue  incurred  in  his  jour- 
ney and  was  buried  "  outside  the  city  walls  on  the 
road  to  Batgao  between  the  new  tank  and  another 
fountain  very  near  to  this  fountain."  Four  years  later 
Father  Joseph  Felix  a  Morro  was  buried  by  his  side. 

The  history  of  the  mission  of  Nepal  was  brief,  of 
but  fifty  years  duration,  full,  however,  of  valiant 
efforts  and  buoyancy  in  the  face  of  crushing  defeats, 
of  strange  adventures  and  self-sacrificing  humility  and 
zeal  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  any  mission  field  in  the 
world.  To  American  Jesuits  the  monuments  of  their 
zeal,  still  left  in  the  Christians  who  settled  at  Chu- 
hari,  Patna  Mission,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  in  the  few  documents  they  have  left 
us  are  so  many  clarion  calls  to  carry  on  that  war  for 
which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  offer  their  lives. 

Two  centuries  ago  the  present  country  of  Nepal  was 
divided  into  several  little  kingdoms.   There  were  three 
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Newar  kings  in  the  Great  Valley  of  Nepal,  with- 
in a  few  hours  walk  from  one  another.  The  impor- 
tant Christian  mission  of  the  day  seemed  to  be  that  in 
Tibet  and,  when  a  station  was  founded  in  the  present 
capital  of  Nepal,  Katmandu,  in  1715,  it  was  princi- 
pally as  a  resting  place  for  the  Tibetan  missionaries 
when  coming  up  or  going  down  to  the  plains  of  India. 

Father  Joseph  Felix,  O.M.  Cap.,  died  in  Katmandu  of 
influenza  after  returning  from  a  visit  to  Tibet,  bring- 
ing back  the  Jesuit,  Father  Hippolyte  Desideri.  Father 
Desideri  had  an  interesting  history.  An  account  of 
him  is  given  in  Wessel's  Early  Jesuit  Travellers  in 
Central  Asia.  By  some  means  or  other  he  got  up  to 
Lhassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet.  There  he  wrote  several 
books  in  Tibetan  and  carried  on  disputes  with  the 
religious  leaders  of  the  country.  However  his  work 
was  being  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  the  mission  en- 
trusted to  the  Capuchin  Order,  and  he  was,  accord- 
ingly, recalled  by  Propaganda.  When  he  reached  Rome 
the  question  about  the  respective  rights  of  the  two 
Orders  to  the  Tibetan  mission  was  discussed  for  fif- 
teen years,  during  which  time  no  more  missionaries 
of  either  Order  were  sent  out,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  incipient  mission.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this 
dispute,— v/ell,  we  are  not  speculating. 

About  1725  the  missionaries  in  Katmandu  found  it 
difficult  to  carry  on  there  and  repaired  to.  the  nearby 
kingdom  of  Bhatgaon.  As  luck  would  have  it,— or 
rather  Providence,—  the  Prefect  Apostolic  of  the  whole 
mission  came  down  from  Tibet  to  Katmandu  for  a 
change  of  air  and  was  unceremoniously  thrown  into 
prison  He  took  his  enforced  retreat  in  good  spirit 
and  edified  the  officials  by  his  patience.  This  procured 
his  release  after  a  few  months.  About  the  same  time 
a  catechism  of  Christian  doctrine  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  reigning  monarch.  The  teaching  about  the 
obedience  due  to  kings  having  met  with  his  approval 
this  ruler  published  a  decree  of  toleration  for  the 
Capuchins  and  their  religion.    The  decree  was  wasted; 
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there  were  no  missionaries  forthcoming  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity. 

It  was  not  until  1741,  when  King  Jaya  Prakasha 
Mallah  Deva  extended  an  invitation  to  Fr.  Joachim  a 
S.  Anatolia,  O.M.  Cap,,  to  found  another  mission  in 
Katmandu,  that  the  mission  was  re-opened,.  Jaya 
Prakasha  gave  ''a  house,  garden  and  well"  to  the 
Capuchins  and  confirmed  the  gift  with  a  title  written 
on  a  copper  plate,  still  in  existence.  It  was  a  little  too 
late.  A  conqueror  had  arisen  in  the  country  west  of 
the  Great  Valley  and  trouble  was  brewing  for  the 
Newars. 

Between  the  years  1715  and  1769  the  Capuchins 
averaged  more  than  a  hundred  baptisms  annually, 
mostly,  it  seems,  of  persons  at  the  point  of  death. 
Their  ministry  was  exercised  in  Katmandu,  Bhatgaon 
and  Patna,  and  in  all  these  three  centuries  they  found 
many  serious  obstacles  to  their  work- 

The  missionaries  were  dependent  upon  the  good  will 
of  capricious  monarchs,  far  from  any  European  sup- 
port, and  bitterly  opposed  by  those  whose  living  de- 
pended upon  the  growth  of  the  pagan  religious  sys- 
tems. These  Capuchins  were  stern  men,  and  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  proclaim  to  all  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  salvation  for  those  who  did  not  listen  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ.  It  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  they 
had  been  exempt  from  many  serious  persecutions,  and 
it  speaks  well  for  their  zeal  that  they  were  not  denied 
persecutions. 

For  some  years  Prithi  Narayan,  a  Ghurka  king,  had 
been  watching  the  three  kingdoms  in  the  Great  Val- 
ley, and  his  emissaries  were  causing  discontent  in 
them  against  their  own  rulers  and  winning  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  for  a  revolution.  Prithi  Narayan 
posed  as  a  liberator  of  the  people.  The  Great  Valley 
was  conquered  slowly  but  rather  easily.  Katmandu 
was  besieged  several  years,  during  which  time  help 
was  sought  from  the  English,  but  in  vain,  for  the 
army  sent  to  help  the  king  of  Katmandu  was  unable  to 
penetrate  the  country. 
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During  the  siege  it  is  recorded  that  Father  Michael 
Angelo,  O.M.  Cap.,  received  supplies  for  the  Christians 
from  a  son  of  Prithi  Narayan.  This  friendship  might 
have  benefited  the  fathers,  were  it  not  that  Prithi  Nar- 
ayan was  suspicious  of  his  son's  ambitions.  Accord- 
ingly, after  the  capture  of  the  city  the  Capuchins  found 
they  had  little  to  hope  for  from  the  new  conqueror. 

They  petitioned  him  to  allow  them  some  lands  for 
their  support  and  for  the  Christians  they  had  made. 
When  this  was  refused  they  asked  leave  to  return  to 
India  and  to  take  their  converts  with  them  This  lat- 
ter request  was  granted.  Tradition  has  it  that  there 
was  a  plot  to  have  the  Capuchins  murdered  by  the 
king's  command,  and  that  Prithi  Narayan's  son  in- 
formed the  fathers  in  time. 

In  1769  the  fathers  and  some  sixty-two  Christians 
arrived  at  Bettiah  from  Nepal,  and  were  granted  the 
village  of  Chuhari  where  some  of  their  descendants 
are  to  be  found  even  today,  still  keeping  some  of  the 
Newar  customs  and  speaking  the  Newar  language 
among  themselves. 

The  son  of  Prithi  Narayan,  who  was  so  friendly  to 
the  Capuchin  missionaries  during  the  siege  of  the 
capital  and  up  to  the  time  of  their  expulsion,  was 
probably  Bahadur  Sah.  His  elder  brother,  Singha 
Pratap  Sah,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1771  but  died 
in  1775,  leaving  an  infant  sole  heir  to  the  throne. 
Singha  Pratap  threw  his  brother  into  prison.  How- 
ever Ghusraje  Misr,  a  hereditary  guru  of  the  family, 
obtained  Bahadur  Sah's  release  and  permission  for 
him  to  go  into  exile. 

Bahadur  Sah  went  down  to  Bettiah  but  after  the 
death  of  his  brother  returned  to  Katmandu  and  acted 
as  regent  to  the  infant  king,  Rana  Bahadur.  The 
queen -mother  of  a  younger  son  of  Singha  Pratap  made 
things  so  unpleasant  for  Bahadur  Sah  that  he  effected 
a  second  departure  for  India,  where  he  remained, 
probably  at  Patna,  until  the  death  of  the  queen-mother, 
when  he  returned  to  his  task  of  regent.  At  Patna 
the  fathers  expected  Bahadur  Sah  to  become  a  Cath- 
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olic.  They  undertook  to  teach  him  mathematics,  a 
subject  that  was  very  interesting  to  this  prince. 

Bahadur  approved  of  the  Catholic  religion —for 
others —and  asked  the  fathers  to  be  content  with  three 
or  four  of  his  subjects,  whom  he  would  order  to  em- 
brace Christianity. 

Bahadur  Sah  also  gave  a  large  bell  to  the  Cathedral 
at  Patna  which  is  still  to  be  seen  there.  It  bears  the 
following  inscription :  Bahadur  Sah,  Privi  Narahen 
Regis  Nepal  filius,  dono  dedit  anno  1782. 

It  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  friendship  exist- 
ing between  Bahadur  Sah  and  the  Capuchins  that 
some  missionaries  were  again  called  to  Katmandu. 
Father  Carolus  Maria,  O.M.  Cap.,  of  Alatri,  remained 
there  some  years,  returning  to  India  when  he  was  made 
Prefect  Apostolic.  In  1794  Bahadur  Sah  urgently 
requested  a  Capuchin  as  physician.  Father  Romuald 
of  Sinigallia,  O.M.  Cap.,  was  sent  up  to  Katmandu, 
but  remained  only  nine  months.  It  is  stated  that  he 
found  that  he  could  not  remain  longer  on  account  of 
the  climate ;  another  reason  may  have  been  the  as- 
sumption of  power  by  Rana  Bahadur  in  1795.  This 
young  king  placed  his  uncle  Bahadur  Sah  in  prison, 
where  he  died  some  two  years  later,— as  some  would 
have  it,— of  starvation,  or  at  his  nephew's  own  hand. 

On  June  19,  1783,  two  fathers  were  seized  by  Brit- 
ish soldiers  and  carried  to  Patna,  where  they  were 
kept  until  October  24,  1784,  when  they  were  released. 
They  were  charged  with  secret  relations  with  the  king 
of  Nepal. 

Some  time  about  1809  Father  Joseph  a  S.  Marcello, 
O.M.  Cap.,  went  to  Katmandu  incognito,  having  taken 
with  him  a  family  of  Chuhari  Christians  as  servants. 
The  reason  for  this  trip  is  not  clear.  He  was  finally 
recognized  by  the  Nepalese  authorities  and  sentenced 
to  be  drowned  in  the  river.  He  was  made  to  walk  to 
his  death  bound  and  carrying  heavy  chains.  The 
Christians  besought  the  soldiers  present  to  take  off 
the  heavy  chains,  since  the  father  was  going  to  die. 
He,  however,  forbade  them  to  urge  their  request  say- 
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iiig  that  he  underwent  the  punishment  willingly  in 
atonement  for  his  sins.   His  body  was  recovered  from 
the  river  by  Nepalese  Christians  and  buried.    His  i 
death  occurred  probably  in  1810. 

In  1863  the  saintly  Bishop  Hartmann,  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  Patna,  tried  to  open  a  mission  in  Nepal,  but 
without  success.  Cardinal  Vaughan  was  requested  by 
the  Prefect  of  Propaganda,  Cardinal  Ledochowski,  to 
intercede  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
London,  for  permission  to  re-open  the  Nepal  Mission. 
The  reply  was  in  the  negative. 

Excepting  two  or  three  slight  attempts  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  end  of  efforts  to  evangelize  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Forbidden  Kingdom.  In  recent 
times  a  catechist  was  for  a  while  stationed  at  Raxaul, 
where  travellers  from  Katmandu  first  enter  British 
territory.  He  got  but  a  single  convert  for  his  efforts. 
The  Nepalese  of  the  place  were  so  angered  by  this 
attempt  that  it  is  said  that  they  threatened  the  life  of 
the  catechist.  In  1899  the  Foreign  Mission  of  Paris  at 
Padong  published  a  catechism  in  the  Gurkha  language. 
A  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  that  language  had 
been  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society. 

There  seems  to  be  absolutely  nothing  left  in  Nepal 
of  the  former  missions  there  Wright  notes  that  none 
of  the  people  of  Patna  knew  anything  of  the  Chris- 
tians who  used  to  be  there. 

The  Nepal  Mission  was  a  failure  in  the  world's 
eyes,  but  it  gave  to  heaven  perhaps  several  thousand 
souls  in  the  years  since  1715,  and  the  Jesuit  fathers 
of  Chota-Nagpur  have  to  thank  the  Capuchins  for 
their  sturdy  Newar  catechists,  who  were  ready  to 
assist  when  the  mass  movements  of  conversions  among 
the  aborigines  were  at  their  height  in  the  nineties. 
Two  young  men  now  in  the  Society  come  from  families 
originally  converted  in  Nepal.  The  lives  of  the  early 
missionaries  were  not  spent  in  vain. 
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I.    The  New  Boston  College  Library 
By  William  N.  Stinson,  S  J. 

The  new  library  building  at  Boston  College  was 
dedicated  on  Wednesday,  June  13.  This  important 
event  in  the  college  history  formed  part  of  the  Com- 
mencement Week  program  of  1928. 

It  is  the  fourth  of  a  projected  group  of  twenty 
buildings.  All  of  these,  designed  by  the  architects 
Maginnis  and  Walsh  of  Boston,  are  and  will  be  in  the 
English  Gothic  type  of  gray  stone  with  Indiana  lime- 
stone trimmings.  The  library  is  a  beautiful  two- 
storied  building,  L  shaped  in  plan,  the  larger  arm  (231 
feet)  facing  the  present  faculty  building;  the  smaller 
arm  (147  feet)  facing  toward  Commonwealth  Ave- 
nue. 

The  basement  contains  the  stack  rooms,  the  receiv- 
ing, work,  fan,  archive  and  retiring  rooms.  The  stack 
room,  covering  the  main  sweep  of  the  basement,  is  an 
installation  of  the  Art  Metal  Co.  It  consists  of  two 
tiers,  providing  for  386,000  volumes.  The  main  en- 
trance to  the  library  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  build- 
ing. Spacious  doorways  open  into  a  large  lobby  (28  x 
68  feet)  out  of  which  rises  the  great  staircase,  with 
its  magnificent  Shakespeare  window  of  colored  glass, 
leading  to  the  main  reading  room  on  the  second  floor. 
On  either  side  of  this  lobby  are  the  ladies'  and  the 
reception  rooms.  A  large  assembly  hall  is  entered 
from  the  lobby.  This  hall  is  designed  to  accommo- 
date the  student  body  until  such  time  as  a  hall  and 
chapel  are  permanently  provided  in  separate  buildings. 
The  space  occupied  by  this  hall  may  be  used,  if  future 
needs  demand,  as  a  second  stack  room,  doubling  the 
present  book  capacity.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
assembly  hall,  facing  Commonwealth  Avenue,  are  the 
periodical  and  seminar  rooms. 

Immediately  over  the  hall  is  situated  the  main  read- 
ing room,  65  x  106  feet,  providing  for  220  readers. 
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This  room,  with  its  massive  stone  pillars,  its  lofty 
arches,  its  vaulted  roof  of  oak  and  gorgeous  windows 
of  colored  glass,  is  an  extremely  beautiful  example  of 
Gothic  strength,  grace  and  dignity.  The  delivery  desk, 
the  work  of  the  Yawman  Erbe  Co.,  is  at  the  south 
entrance.  Two  rows  of  large  tables  fill  the  main 
sweep  of  the  floor,  and  on  either  side  eight  alcoves 
with  smaller  tables,  provide  accommodation  for  pri- 
vate study.  The  cases  in  these  alcoves  are  supplied 
with  the  standard  works  of  reference  on  open  shelves. 
The  catalog  cases  fill  the  first  alcove  on  the  east  side. 
All  the  furniture  of  the  room  is  of  oak,  in  Gothic 
design  and  in  keeping  with  its  magnificent  setting. 

Just  outside  the  main  reading  room  on  the  east  side 
of  the  lobby  is  a  beautifully  furnished  browsing  room, 
and  on  the  corresponding  west  side  is  the  librarian's 
ofiice.  Leading  from  the  reading  room  on  the  north 
end  are  the  Faculty  and  Committee  rooms.  This  last 
is  a  richly  furnished  room  suitable  for  private  lec- 
tures, committee  meetings,  exhibits  of  rare  books,  etc. 
Both  of  these  rooms  face  on  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  building  is  an  entrance  known 
as  the  Tower  Entrance.  This  is  a  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful piece  of  stonework  forming  an  arch  47  feet  in 
height.  The  tower  surmounting  it  denotes  the  en- 
trance to  the  college  grounds. 

The  window  scheme  of  the  entire  second  floor  calls 
for  more  than  a  passing  notice.  These  imposing 
square  mullioned  windows  have  been  furnished  with 
English  field  glass  in  decorative  designs  illustrating 
the  major  courses  of  study  in  Jesuit  college  and  uni- 
versity training.  Each  of  the  fourteen  windows  of 
the  main  reading  room  is  devoted  to  a  course  or  to  two 
kindred  courses.  Each  subject  is  portrayed  in  four 
major  motives  arranged  chronologically  from  the 
lower  left  to  the  higher  panel.  In  each  window  the 
figure  at  the  top  indicates  by  mark  or  symbol  the 
main  theme  of  the  group.  These  figures  portray  young 
men  standing  on  the  mount  of  achievement,  indicat- 
ing that  youth,  by  its  knowledge  of  these  subjects, 
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enlightens  the  world;  hence  from  each,  rays  of  light 
radiate.  In  the  side  panels  of  each  window  are  six 
characters  famous  in  the  history  of  the  subjects  devel- 
oped in  the  four  major  panels. 

Besides  these  fourteen  windows  in  the  main  read- 
ing room,  there  are  also  the  great  Shakespeare  win- 
dow in  the  south  lobby,  the  magnificent  Epic  Poetry 
window  in  the  faculty  room,  and  the  Evolution  of 
the  Book  window,  directly  behind  the  delivery  desk. 
The  librarian's  office,  the  browsing  and  committee 
rooms  have  a  window  scheme  of  their  own.  The 
themes  portrayed  are  arranged  chronologically  from 
the  lowest  to  highest  panel. 

Main  Reading  Hall 

Religion.— First  near  delivery  desk  on  west  side. 
Four  major  motives:  The  Creation,  the  Light  of  the 
World,  the  Redemption  and  the  Last  Judgment. 

Oratory.— Four  major  motives:  Sacred:  1.  The  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.  2.  St.  Paul  at  Athens.  Profane: 
I.  Demosthenes  and  the  Crown  Speech.  2.  Cicero 
against  Catiline. 

Poetry  and  Drama.— Four  major  motives:  Poetry: 

1.  Ulysses  heating  the  brand  to  blind  the  Cyclops.  2. 
Virgil  writing  the  Georgics  (Pastoral  Poetry). 
Drama:  1.  Comedy  Frogs  of  Aristophanes.  2.  Bacchic 
Muses  and  the  Origin  of  Tragedy. 

Aesthetic  Prose.— 1.  St.  Jerome  writing  the  Vulgate. 

2.  Blessed  Thomas  More  writing  the  Utopia.  S.  Time 
gazing  at  a  list  of  famous  essayists.  4.  Scene  from 
The  Tale  of  Tivo  Cities. 

Modern  Languages.— 1.  German— The  Niebelungen- 
lied  portraying  the  Dream  of  Brunhilde.  2.  Tasso's 
Jerusalem  Delivered,  figuring  Geoffrey  de  Bouillon. 

3.  Foundation  of  the  French  Acadei^y;  Cardinal  Rich- 
elieu's contribution  of  about  fifteen  paintings  was  the 
real  foundation  of  this  organization.  In  the  back- 
ground, the  Palais  Royal  and  Notre  Dame.  4.  Cer- 
vantes—Don Quixote  attacking  the  windmill. 

Fine  Arts.— 1.  Music:  St.  Ambrose  and  the  Hymn- 
ology.    2.  Sculpture:  Phideas  and  the  famous  statue 
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of  Athene.  3.  Architecture:  Michelangelo,  with  St. 
Peter's  in  the  background,  showing  the  famous  statue 
of  David.  4.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  painting  the  Last 
Supper  on  the  monastery  wall. 

History  and  Education.— History :  1.  Signing  of 
Magna  Charta.  2.  Landing  of  Columbus.  Educa- 
tion: 1.  King  Alfred  the  Great  visiting  the  monastery 
schools.  2.  Work  of  the  Monks  in  preserving  the 
manuscripts  of  the  classics,  etc. 

Useful  Arts.— 1.  Mathematics— The  Death  of  Archi- 
medes. In  the  background  the  tradition  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  ships.  2.  Engineering— A  composite  of  the 
achievements  in  this  branch  of  science.  A  youth  cap- 
turing the  power  of  electricity  from  lightning.  The 
steamboat,  locomotive,  aeroplane,  Woolworth  Building, 
factories,  etc.,  are  all  an  illustration  of  engineering 
achievement.  3.  Meteorology— Neptune  riding  the  Dol- 
phin during  a  storm  at  sea.  4.  Seismology— Graphic 
illustration  of  an  earthquake. 

Natural  Sciences.— Astronomy,  Geology,  Physics  and 
Chemistry. 

Political  Science.— 1.  Government— Drafting  the  De- 
claration of  Independence.  2.  Sociology— Lincoln  free- 
ing the  slaves.  3.  Political  Economy— Woman  at  the 
spinning  wheel  with  the  mechanical  devices  for  indus- 
trial progress  through  steam,  electricity,  gas,  etc., 
illustrated  in  the  background.  4.  Foreign  Service- 
Commodore  Perry  opening  the  port  of  Japan. 

Philosophy.— 1.  Logic— Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetic 
School.  2.  Metaphysics— St.  Thomas  writing  Summa 
Philosophiae.  3.  Psychology— Cardinal  Mercier  at  the 
Psychological  Laboratory  at  Louvain.  4.  Ethics— A 
youth  bearing  a  shield  with  the  inscription  of  the 
natural  law. 

Theology.— 1.  Scripture— Christ  and  the  Evangelists. 
2.  Dogmatic  Theology— Representation  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  3.  Moral  Theology— The  Church's  attitude  on 
the  Divorce  Question.  Rome  refusing  the  petitions  of 
Henry  VIII  and  Napoleon.  4.  Pastoral  Theology- 
Shepherd  with  his  flock. 
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Law— 1.  Natural— Solomon  and  the  two  women.  2. 
Civil— The  Aeropagites.  3.  Canon— Pius  X  and  the 
New  Code  of  Canon  Law.   4.  International. 

Medicine.— 1.  Biology.  2.  Physiology.  3  Anatomy. 
4.  Surgery. 

Wind 0 IV s  Over  Grand  Staircase  at  South  Entrance 
T welve-panel  Shakespeare  Window 

Section  1.  (Reading  from  top  to  bottom)— Historical 
plays:  Title  Panel,  Shakespeare  holding  copy  of  the 
Chronicles;  Panel  2,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra;  Panel  3, 
Julius  Caesar  (speech  of  Marc  Anthony). 

Section  2.    Farce  Comedy:  Title  Panel  ;  Panel  2, 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (the  basket  episode  of  Fal- 
staff)  ;  Panel  3,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Section  3.   Romance  Comedy :  Title  Panel  ;  Panel 

2,  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (submission  of  Katherine)  ; 
Panel  3,  Merchant  of  Venice  (Court  Scene). 

Section  4.  Tragedy:  Title  Panel  ;  Panel  2,  Ham- 
let and  the  apparition  of  his  deceased  father ;  Panel  3, 
King  Lear  (The  Storm  Scene). 

The  two  six  panel  windows  at  either  side  of  the 
Shakespeare  window  have  six  of  the  prominent  men 
characters  and  six  of  the  prominent  women  characters 
in  Shakespeare. 

The  interior  window  represents  the  development  of 
the  book  from  hieroglyphics  through  the  manuscript 
stage  to  the  finished  bound  volume. 

Broivsing  Room 

Chaucer  and  the  twenty-nine  characters  of  the  Can- 
terbury Tales.  Librarian's  Office :  Statesmen,  Orators, 
Essayists,  etc.,  who  have  been  influential  in  American 
development.  Committee  Room :  A  portrayal  of  Jesuit 
Education  in  the  New  World  (fifty-four  seals  of  uni- 
versities and  colleges). 

Faculty  Room 

Thirty-panel  window  on  Epic  Poetry.  Homer- 
Three  scenes  from  the  Odyssey,  three  from  the  Iliad. 
Virgil— Six  scenes  from  the  Aeneid.  Dante— Two 
from  the  Inferno;  two  from  Purgatorio  and  two  from 
Paradiso.  German— Two  scenes  from  Parsival.  French 
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—  Two  scenes  from  the  Romance  of  Roland.  Spanish- 
Two  scenes  from  Le  Cid.  Gaelic— Two  scenes  from 
Ancient  Epics.  Anglo-Saxon— Two  scenes  from  Beo- 
wulf.   English— Two  scenes  from  the  Holy  Grail. 

This  unique  and  beautiful  window  scheme  was  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Mr.  Earl  E.  Sanborn  in  his 
studios  at  12  Buckingham  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Scope  of  the  Collections 

The  latest  Boston  College  catalog  lists  2-214  students 
in  its  various  departments  and  affiliated  schools.  The 
library  aims  at  supplying,  first  of  all  the  needs  of 
this  student  body  and  their  faculty.  Later  on  it  will 
serve  a  larger  public.  At  present  it  contains  note- 
worthy collections  of  Jesuitica,  Catholic  Church  his- 
tory in  New  England,  Irish,  West  Indian  and  African 
history.   It  has  also  a  valuable  collection  of  Judaica. 

The  Library  now  contains  about  110,000  volumes. 
Of  these  about  60,000  have  been  cataloged,  and  the 
work  of  cataloging  the  remaining  volumes  is  being 
rapidly  carried  on.  The  L.  C.  system  has  been  adopted, 
and  full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  practical 
help  afforded  by  the  purchase  of  L.  C.  cards.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  make  this  public  acknowledgement  of  the 
real  assistance  offered  by  this  splendidly  efficient  ser- 
vice of  our  national  library.  It  has  lessened  our  labor 
and  minimized  the  expensive  work  of  cataloging  very 
appreciably. 

Boston  is  the  third  of  the  Jesuit  colleges  that  have 
erected  new  library  buildings  in  the  last  few  years. 
Fordham  University  dedicated  its  library  building  dur- 
ing Commencement  Week  of  1926;  Holy  Cross  fol- 
lowed, opening  its  beautiful  library  building  in  No- 
vember 1927,  and  now  Boston  takes  her  place  with 
her  sister  colleges.  And  still  the  constructive  work 
goes  on,  this  time  in  Baltimore,  where,  through  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  George  C.  Jenkins,  Loyola  Col- 
lege, one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Jesuit  colleges  in  the  east- 
ern states,  is  erecting  a  library  on  the  beautiful  col- 
lege grounds  at  Evergreen. 
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In  all  these  efforts  the  Jesuit  colleges  are  only  car- 
rying out  old  traditions  of  their  society.  Theirs  is  a 
literary  history.  For  the  past  three  hundred  years 
and  more  the  names  of  Jesuit  scholars  have  been 
among  the  outstanding  figures  in  every  department  of 
literature,  history  and  science.  The  bibliography  of 
Jesuit  writers  fills  ten  folio  volumes.  With  such  a 
record,  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  the  Jesuit 
colleges  of  today  should  manifest  a  keen  interest  in 
and  appreciation  of  Hbrary  work,  and  that  they  should 
be  eager  to  provide  the  best  of  library  equipment  for 
the  thousand  of  students  who  place  themselves  under 
their  educational  guidance. 

Of  the  Boston  College  group  of  buildings,  Mr.  Ralph 
Adams  Cram  has  written : 

''Seldom  .  .  .  does  the  opportunity  offer  itself  for  a 
complete  and  consistent  group  of  all  the  educational 
buildings,  planned  bv  one  hand  and  forming  a  consis- 
tent whole.  Boston  College  is  one  of  the  exceptions, 
and  from  every  possible  view  the  general  public  must 
look  with  increasing-  interest  to  the  working"  out  of 
the  project,  at  the  same  time  giving  it  every  possible 
support,  financial  and  otherwise.  There  are  no  limits 
that  can  be  set  to  the  cultural  and  civilizing  value  of 
such  a  power  as  this. 

''Altogether,  the  profession  of  architecture  must 
feel  it  is  already  heavily  in  the  debt  of  Boston  Col- 
lege and  its  architects.  How  deeply  in  their  debt 
must  be  the  general  public  is  a  thing  that  will  be 
perhaps  more  clearly  recognized  as  the  great  scheme 
is  worked  out  to  its  conclusion.  Clearly  after  a  pre- 
cedent such  as  this,  there  is  no  excuse  for  organized 
education  and  organized  religion  to  revert  to  the  old 
way  of  cheap,  ugly  and  ignominious  architecture.  A 
standard  is  set  here  toward  which  all  energies  in  the 
future  should  be  bent  with  the  idea  of  approximation, 
even  if  not  of  emulation." 

II.    Loyola  College  Library 

Founded  in  1852  on  the  present  site  of  the  War 
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Memorial  Plaza  in  several  dwelling  houses,  Loyola 
College  looks  back  with  pride  on  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  century  of  labors  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. In  1855  the  establishment  was  moved  up  town 
to  Calvert  and  Monument  Streets  and  there  it  re- 
mained until  the  year  1921  when  through  the  assist- 
ance of  a  devoted  benefactress  who  refused  to  have 
her  name  known,  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  McEneany,  S.J., 
at  that  time  Rector  of  the  College,  purchased  the 
eighteen  acre  estate  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Charles  Street  and  Cold  Spring  Lane  known  as  *'Ever- 
green  Junior."  For  several  years  classes  were  con- 
ducted in  the  residence  of  the  estate. 

Before  many  months  another  dear  friend  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  George  C.  Jenkins,  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  College  and  donated  a  fund  with  which  the  George 
C.  Jenkins  Science  Building  was  erected.  On  Janu- 
ary 4,  1924  classes  were  transferred  to  this  building 
and  the  fathers  and  scholastics  came  up  from  Calvert 
Street  to  take  up  their  abode  at  Evergreen.  The 
pastor  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, the  Rev.  Francis  Craig,  through  the  interest 
of  the  dean,  the  Rev.  Philip  M.  Finegan,  S.J.,  donated 
a  small  building  which  had  stood  upon  his  property 
at  Mt.  Washington  and  which  was  about  to  be  torn 
down.  This  was  transported  to  Evergreen  and  trans- 
formed into  a  temporary  students'  chapel  occupying 
a  location  between  the  Science  Building  and  the 
Library. 

The  next  move  was  on  the  part  oi  the  alumni.  A 
drive  for  funds  was  conducted  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1923  and  a  sufficient  amount  'vas  collected  to 
start  upon  the  Alumni  Gymnasium  at  the  extreme 
northeast  corner  of  the  property. 

Up  to  this  time  the  growth  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents had  been  painfully  slow,  but  the  day  came  when 
it  was  found  impossible  to  crowd  into  a  building 
designed  to  accommodate  merely  chemistry  and  biol- 
ogy, all  the  other  classes  of  philosophy,  history,  the 
languages,  physics  and  mathematics.   Where  were  we 
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to  turn  in  such  a  situation?  Naturally  our  thoughts 
drifted  to  our  devoted  friends  who  had  been  associated 
with  the  Society  for  many  years,  and  who,  in  fact, 
through  their  ancestors  on  both  sides  had  been  friends 
of  the  Society  ever  since  the  days  when  Fathers  White 
and  Copley  landed  in  Maryland  in  the  company  of 
the  Barons  of  Baltimore. 

Our  difficulty  was  placed  before  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  C.  Jenkins.  Even  before  that  time  they  had 
donated  a  portion  of  a  fund  for  the  next  building 
and,  when  the  situation  was  clearly  explained,  they 
very  gladly  and  generously  assented  to  the  erection  of 
a  library  building  which  was  to  be  known  as  the  joint 
gift  of  Kate  Key  and  George  Carroll  Jenkins.  Mrs. 
Jenkins  passed  to  her  eternal  reward  on  November 
8,  1927  before  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
gif^-  tike  form  and  shape. 

The  corner  stone  was  blessed  and  placed  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  June  10,  1928.  Work  had 
not  actually  been  begun  but  an  articficial  wall  was 
hurriedly  erected  and  the  corner  stone  was  put  in 
place  by  His  Grace,  the  Most  Reverend  Michael  J. 
Curley,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  A  huge  searchlight 
gave  illumination  to  the  scene  and  a  noteworthy  fea- 
ture of  the  ceremony  was  a  speech  by  the  donor,  Mr. 
Jenkins. 

Work  was  well  under  way  in  July  and  by  the  win- 
ter the  building  was  under  roof.  At  the  following 
commencement,  June  11,  1929,  His  Grace  blessed  the 
completed  building  and  formally  opened  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. Mr.  Jenkins  was  there  again  that  night,  a 
delighted  spectator  of  the  ceremony  of  dedication. 

Designed  by  Mr.  Lucius  R.  White,  Jr.,  and  erected 
by  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  it  takes  its  place  with  the  other 
buildings  on  the  Evergreen  campus.  Ever  since  the 
removal  from  Calvert  Street  these  two  gentlemen 
by  their  thought,  care  and  co-operation  have  made 
it  possible  for  the  Society  in  Baltimore  to  erect 
buildings  entirely  worthy  of  the  high  cause  of  Cath- 
olic education. 
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During  the  progress  of  the  work  Brother  Joseph 
Stamen,  S.J.,  came  down  frequently  from  Werners- 
ville  where  he  was  superintending  the  erection  of  the 
new  novitiate  and  inspected  the  building  operations. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  his  keen  criticism  and  very 
helpful  advice. 

The  Library  completes  the  south  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle. The  present  home  of  the  faculty,  the  beau- 
tiful residence  designed  by  the  distinguished  archi- 
tect, Stanford  White,  was  used  as  the  nucleus  and 
keynote  of  the  college  scheme,  and  forms  the  east  side 
of  the  campus.  The  Arts  building  at  the  west  side 
facing  Charles  Street  with  the  Physics  Building  and 
the  Chapel  on  the  north,  when  built,  will  complete  the 
quadrangle  and  enclose  the  College  campus. 

Following  the  precedent  set  by  the  Science  Building 
and  the  Gymnasium,  the  exterior  of  the  Library  is  of 
Maryland  Beaver  Dam  marble  with  rich  color  con- 
trasts between  facework  and  trim.  The  exterior  and 
interior  character  of  the  building  has  been  carried 
out  in  the  Collegiate  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  Its 
large  windows  are  flanked  by  graceful  buttressed  walls 
and  crowned  with  deep  revealed  moulded  arches. 

Over  the  main  entrance  of  the  building  can  be  seen 
the  seal  of  the  college,  a  happy  combination  of  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Loyola  family  of  Spain  and  the 
seal  and  flag  of  the  City  of  Baltimore.  Beneath  this 
is  the  inscription : 

LOYOLA  LIBRARY. 
Gift  of  Kate  Key  and  George  C.  Jenkins 
One  enters  the  building  from  the  north  through  a  spa- 
cious vestibule  finished  in  stone  with  a  groined  vaulted 
ceiling.  This  vestibule  opens  into  a  corridor  leading 
to  the  main  stair  tower  from  which  the  upper  floors 
are  reached. 

The  reading  room  occupies  the  entire  top  story. 
Below  on  the  next  two  floors  will  be  the  stack  or  stor- 
age rooms  for  books.  The  basement  or  ground  floor 
has  been  devoted  to  recreational  and  service  rooms. 
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The  entire  building  has  been  designed  in  propor- 
tion and  with  proper  relation  to  the  completed  group 
and  with  due  consideration  for  the  growth  of  the 
library  and  its  ultimate  capacity.  Eventually  storage 
space  for  some  300,000  books  can  be  obtained,  the 
bulk  of  which  will  be  accommodated  in  modern,  double 
tier,  fire-proof  stack  rooms  occupying  the  entire  first 
and  second  floors. 

For  the  present,  however,  temporary  use  is  being 
made  of  several  parts  of  the  building.  The  main 
reading  room  serves  a  double  purpose.  It  amply  sup- 
plies the  library  needs  and  is  used  occasionally  as  an 
auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  four  hundred. 
The  two  lower  stories  are  being  used  as  lecture  rooms 
capable  of  accommodating  four  hundred  students  in 
eight  rooms.  The  offices  of  the  dean  and  treasurer 
have  been  transferred  to  the  first  floor  of  the  Library. 

On  the  ground  floor  towards  the  south  side  is  a 
large  sunny  recreation  room.  Located  on  the  east 
end  of  this  floor  is  the  receiving  room  for  books  and 
supplies,  from  which  a  lift  serves  the  reading  room 
on  the  third  floor.  Adjacent  to  the  receiving  room 
and  in  connection  with  the  storage  room,  a  large,  fire- 
proof vault  has  been  provided  for  the  storing  of  valu- 
able manuscripts  and  documents. 

The  finish  of  the  reading  room  conforms  strictly  in 
character  with  the  exterior  architecture.  The  stone 
finished  walls  support  the  ceiling  with  moulded  oak 
girders  and  purlins  designed  in  rectangular  panel 
forms.  Within  these  panels  an  acoustic  treatment  has 
been  provided  to  obtain  absolute  quiet  in  the  reading 
room.  Ready  reference  stacks,  forming  alcoves  around 
the  outer  walls  have  been  arranged  to  produce  an  oak 
wainscot  effect.  This  treatment  is  carried  at  the  ends 
of  the  room  to  enclose  the  distribution  room,  libra- 
rian's office,  store  room  and  work  rooms.  At  the  main 
stair  tower  it  forms  a  lobby. 

Entrance  to  this  reading  room  is  from  the  main 
stair  tower  in  the  center  rear  of  the  building  and 
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from  the  secondary  stair  at  the  west  end.  The  spa- 
cious windows  of  the  reading  room  afford  abundant 
natural  lighting  without  the  use  of  skylights  or  arti- 
ficial illumination  during  the  day.  The  entire  build- 
ing is  of  fire-proof  construction.  The  floor  covering 
of  the  rooms  is  of  a  resilient  sound-deadening  material. 
The  finish  of  the  corridors  and  stairs  is  of  terrazza 
and  marble. 

In  offering  this  description  of  the  Loyola  Library  to 
the  readers  of  the  WOODSTOCK  Letters,  we  feel  that 
it  is  proper  here  to  give  expression  to  the  Society's 
deepest  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  all  that  Mr. 
Jenkins  and  his  wife  of  happy  memory  have  done 
for  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Their  devotion  and  inter- 
est have  singularly  never  been  centered  upon  any  one 
father,  superior  or  subject,  but  rather  upon  the 
Society  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Jenkins  is  proud  and  always 
glad  to  hear  of  good  work  accomplished  by  the  Society. 
Keenly  he  follows  our  endeavors  and  enterprises  and 
he  keeps  in  close  touch  with  our  current  affairs. 
Never  perhaps  will  we  be  able  to  show  our  beloved 
benefactor  just  what  an  incentive  he  and  his  wife 
have  been  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  education  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Baltimore  and  the  State  of  Maryland. 
But  somehow  we  feel  assured  that  he  realizes  that 
his  name  and  that  of  his  wife  will  be  held  in  tender 
veneration  by  the  yet  unborn  generations  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus. 
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FATHER  PETER  FINLAY 
On  Monday,  October  21,  died  Father  Peter  Finlay 
at  a  private  nursing  home  in  Dublin  after  a  short 
illness.  Although  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  his  death 
took  everybody  by  surprise.  He  finished  the  school 
year  last  June  as  brilliantly  as  ever.  But  during  the 
summer  vacations  his  health  began  to  fail.  He  went 
to  Galway  for  a  rest,  but  the  doctor  ordered  him  to 
bed,  saying  that  he  was  too  sick  even  to  take  his 
vacation.  After  a  month's  rest  he  seemed  to  have 
recovered  and  was  back  in  Dublin  for  Schola  Brevis. 
His  lectures,  though  as  brilliant  as  ever,  seemed  to 
tire  him.  His  voice  was  very  weak.  The  scholastics 
thought  this  was  due  to  a  cold  and  after  a  week  or 
so  he  seemed  to  be  well  again.  The  theologians  began 
to  think  that  they  would  go  through  the  year  with  him 
and  were  congratulating  themselves  on  that  account, 
for  in  the  treatise  to  be  seen,  De  Ente  Supernatiirali, 
Father  Finlay  was  at  his  best.  On  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 2,  he  gave  one  of  his  best  lectures  and  on  Thurs- 
day night  it  was  said  that  he  was  going  to  the  hos- 
pital to  be  examined  He  was  not  to  come  back  to 
Milltown,  although  at  the  time  no  one  thought  that 
his  absence  would  last  more  than  a  week. 

The  results  of  the  x-ray  examination  were  mainly 
negative.  Then  we  heard  that  he  had  been  anointed. 
He  had  fallen  in  his  room  and  not  being  able  to  reach 
for  the  bell,  he  was  in  a  faint  when  the  nurse  came  in. 
Father  Minister  rushed  to  the  hospital.  When  he 
arrived  Father  Finlay  was  reading  the  newspaper 
and  began  a  dissertation  upon  the  heat  of  the  earth : 
how  many  degrees  of  heat  should  the  earth  lose  to 
make  it  impossible  for  men  to  live  upon  it.  He  had 
seen  an  article  in  the  newspaper  on  that  question,  and 
had  seized  upon  it  as  a  theme  for  speculation.  After 
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that  shock  he  began  to  sink  rapidly  and  he  himself 
seemed  to  have  had  no  more  illusion  On  the  state  of 
his  health,  but  was  perfectly  resigned.  To  Father 
Rector  he  said,  a  few  days  after,  that  his  mind  would 
fail  him  when  he  could  no  longer  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  a  transcendental  relation,  the  key  to  the  treatise 
he  had  begun  this  year.  On  Sunday  morning  he  in- 
sisted upon  shaving  himself  and,  as  he  could  not  say 
Mass,  he  went  to  Holy  Communion.  It  soon  became 
clear  that  he  would  not  pass  the  night.  He  died  quietly 
on  Monday  morning  at  4  A.  M.,  as  he  had  wished 
and  prayed  to  die,  after  a  short  illness,  sixteen  days 
after  his  last  lecture.  Father  Rector,  who  was  at  his 
death-bed,  wired  immediately  to  all  our  houses  in 
Ireland,  so  that  all  of  Ours  who  were  priests  were  able 
to  say  Mass  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  that  same  morn- 
ing. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday,  October  23, 
at  11  o'clock  at  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  Dublin.  It  was 
an  imposing  ceremony.  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  presided.  He  wished  to  pay  a  last  tribute 
to  the  great  theologian  who  had  just  died.  The  Mass 
was  sung  by  Rev.  J.  Hannon,  Rector  of  Milltown  Park. 
Fully  half  the  church  was  filled  with  secular  priests 
and  representatives  of  the  various  orders  or  congre- 
gations in  Ireland.  Virtually  every  section  of  the 
public  life  of  the  city  and  country  was  represented. 
President  Cosgrave  was  in  the  sanctuary.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  were  present,  among  them 
Mr.  Hayes,  the  Speaker  of  the  Dail;  Prof.  O'Sullivan, 
the  Minister  of  Education;  Mr.  Fitzgerald-Kenny, 
Minister  of  Justice;  Chief  Justice  Kennedy,  etc.  The 
President  of  the  National  University  of  Ireland,  Dr. 
Coffey,  and  a  delegation  of  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  cap  and  gown  were  there  to  render  homage  to 
their  former  colleague.  The  remains  of  Fr-  Finlay 
were  interred  in  Glasnevin  Cemetery. 

It  is  42  years  since  Father  Finlay  came  to  Wood- 
stock with  the  distinguished  band  of  professors  of 
theology  from  Europe.  Among  them  was  the  future 
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Cardinal  Mazzella  with  whom  Father  Finlay  was  to 
engage  in  many  intellectual  tournaments.  His  stay  in 
the  States  lasted  two  years.  He  was  recalled  in  1889 
to  begin  his  long  career  as  professor  of  morning  dog- 
ma in  Milltown.  He  alw^ays  recalled  with  pleasure 
those  years  spent  in  Woodstock,  the  kindness  shown 
to  him,  the  friends  he  made  over  there.  And  he  proved 
his  sympathy  for  the  American  Provinces  when  the 
question  of  raising  them  to  an  Assistancy  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  General  Congregation.  Inconveniences 
were  seen  in  this  step  but  the  speech  made  by  Father 
Finlay  carried  the  day.  After  the  meeting  all  the 
delegates  of  America  to  the  Congregation  waited  on 
him  and  thanked  him  for  his  timely  help.  "But,"  he 
said  to  the  the  writer,  *'no  thanks  were  due,  it  was 
only  just  that  I  should  have  come  to  their  aid  and 
shown  that  I  had  not  yet  forgotten  Woodstock." 

Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to 
him  will  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  obituary  notice 
of  Fr.  Maas.  {Woodstock  Letters,  June  1929.)  'There 
was  one  other  professor  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
scholastics  of  those  days,  contributed  to  the  same 
result,  (i.e.  promoting  in  his  hearers  more  thorough 
habits  of  study  and  a  more  critical  spirit,)  in  a  more 
noteworthy  manner.  I  refer  to  Father  Peter  Finlay, 
of  the  Irish  Province.  Thoroughly  balanced  in  mind 
and  exceptionally  keen-witted,  he  taught  our  theolo- 
gians at  Woodstock  for  two  full  years,  and  Fr.  Maas 
who  studied  under  him  in  his  fourth  year  of  theology 
at  the  time  was  well  prepared  to  profit  by  his  wide 
learning  and  scholarly  methods,  being  no  longer  a 
mere  tyro  in  theological  lore  and  being  by  natural 
bent  disposed  to  weigh  well  the  arguments  presented 
on  one  side  or  other  of  any  question." 

Another  student  of  his  for  a  year  at  Woodstock 
describes  him  as  having  put  life  into  the  studies  of 
Woodstock.  The  other  professors  were  stressing  text- 
books or  their  own  notes.  He  set  people  thinking  and 
going  to  real  sources.  He  was  a  real  magister,  or  bet- 
ter in  English,  Master." 
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Fr.  John  McErlean,  of  the  Irish  Province,  who  had 
the  privilege  of  having  him  as  Professor  for  four 
years,  writes  as  follows— ''Merely  to  listen  to  his  lec- 
tures was  an  education:  for  he  was  gifted  with  a 
wonderful  power  of  exposition  before  which  difficul- 
ties dissolved,  and  his  hearers  became  almost  uncon- 
scious of  the  subtility  of  the  argument.  A  past  mas- 
ter of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  poured  forth  without  an 
instant's  hesitation,  a  stream,  of  limpid  language  in 
which  the  most  critical  classicist  failed  to  detect  the 
slightest  grammatical  inaccuracy  in  the  most  involved 
sentences." 

It  took  some  time  to  get  used  to  Father  Finlay's 
method  of  teaching,  but  once  that  was  done,  his  lec- 
tures were  exceedingly  interesting.    No  matter  how 
involved  the  argument  might  be,  no  matter  how 
abstract  the  theme  dealt  with.  Father  Finlay  led  his 
hearers  without  hesitation  through  the  labyrinth. 
Pages  of  the  Theologia  Wircehurgensis,  or  Ripalda's 
De  Ente  Supernaturali,  which  had  seemed  in  one's 
room  so  many  cross-word   puzzles  became  in  the 
lecture  hall,  after  he  had  commented  upon  them,  won- 
derfully clear.    One  could  not  help  wondering  when 
re-reading  those  pages  whether  they  were  the  same 
he  had  vainly  tried  to  understand  a  few  hours  before. 
And  all  given  in  faultless  Latin,  of  which  language 
Father  Finlay  was  a  master.   He  was  never  at  loss  for 
a  word,  never  hesitated,  and  even  seemed  to  take  de- 
light in  beginning  his  sentences  with  a  verb  requir- 
ing the  infinitive  construction :  Dicebamus  heri.  The 
sequence  of  tenses  which  this  called  for  in  the  depen- 
dent clauses  rolled  off  as  naturally  as  one  could  have 
expected  from  a  humanist  of  the  XVI  century.  And 
in  the  middle  of  it  all  were  thrown,  as  if  incidentally, 
witty  remarks,  comments,  anecdotes  drawn  from  his 
wide  experience,  but  the  flowing  Latin  never  stopped. 
As  one  theologian  very  aptly  said:  "Merely  to  lis- 
ten to  him  is  an  education." 
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There  was  another  feature  about  Father  Finlay's 
classes:  in  disputed  questions  he  wanted  each  pupil 
to  make  up  his  mind  independently  about  the  matter 
under  discussion.  He  did  not  want  to  impose  his  own 
views.  He  always  gave  both  sides  of  the  question 
and  insisted  on  one's  freedom  to  embrace  opinions 
that  were  intrinsically  probable.  He  dictated  a  string 
of  references  to  authors  holding  the  various  opinions 
and  ended  with  an  ''Ipsi  videbitis,"  which  meant  that 
the  question  had  to  be  studied  from  different  points 
of  view  and  then  defended  from  the  point  of  view 
you  yourself  selected  and  were  able  to  uphold.  One 
could  be  sure  that  the  side  selected  would  be  unmerci- 
fully attacked  but  Father  Finlay  used  to  say  that  this 
helped  to  drive  the  matter  in  and  that  it  threw  light 
on  other  points  of  major  importance.  Of  course  it  was 
difficult  for  the  pupils  but  he  said  that  theologians 
should  not  be  fed  with  a  spoon. 

If  he  was  asking  much  of  his  pupils,  he  himself 
did  not  take  things  lightly.  Whenever  you  went  to 
see  him  in  his  room,  he  was  studying  or  preparing 
his  class  for  the  following  day  just  as  if  it  had  been 
the  first  time  he  was  seeing  the  matter.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  w^rite  a  text-book  of  theol- 
ogy; however,  besides  many  minor  publications,  he 
published  two  books:  'The  Church  of  Christ"  (1915) 
and  '^Divine  Faith"  (1917). 

When  a  chair  of  Catholic  Theology  was  established 
in  the  National  University  of  Ireland,  Father  Finlay 
was  appointed  to  it  and  continued  to  hold  it  from 
1912  to  1923.  In  addition  to  these  strictly  profes- 
sorial duties  he  was  frequently  employed  as  a  preacher 
and  director  of  spiritual  exercises.  One  of  his  most 
famous  sermons  is  on  the  "Authority  of  Bishops," 
preached  in  the  Pro-Cathedral,  Dublin.  His  advice 
was  much  sought  by  all  classes  of  society.  Many, 
however,  were  not  aware  of  the  long  hours  he  spent 
every  week  in  hearing  the  confessions  of  the  poor  in 
Milltown. 
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Father  Finiay  was  born  on  the  15th  of  February  in 
the  County  of  Cavan  and  was  educated  at  St.  Patrick's 
College,  Cavan.  He  entered  the  Society  at  fifteen. 
After  his  two  years  novitiate  he  was  sent  to  France 
to  study  rhetoric  for  one  year  at  St.  Acheul.  Thence 
he  came  to  Stonyhurst  where  he  made  his  first  two 
years  of  philosophy,  and  finished  at  Maria  Laach  in 
Germany.  In  1872  he  came  back  to  Ireland  and  for 
two  years  taught  Latin  and  French  at  the  Sacred 
Heart  College,  Limerick.  For  the  next  four  years  he 
was  in  Clongowes  where  he  taught  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  mathematics  and  physics.  In  1878 
he  began  the  study  of  theology.  His  first  years  were 
spent  at  Poyanne  in  France  where  the  Castilian 
Jesuits,  then  exiled  from  Spain,  had  opened  a  theol- 
ogate.  His  next  three  years  were  passed  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Tortosa  where  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1881. 
At  the  end  of  his  theological  course  at  Tortosa,  in 
1882,  he  was  selected  for  the  Grand  Act.  Returning 
to  Ireland  the  same  year,  he  lectured  on  logic  and 
metaphysics  for  three  years  at  Milltown  Park.  In 
1885  he  went  as  professor  of  theology  to  the  College 
of  St.  Beuno's,  where  in  1886  he  took  his  last  vows. 
The  following  year,  1887,  he  came  to  Woodstock  and 
returned  to  Dublin  in  1889  where  a  theologate  had 
been  opened  for  the  Irish  Province.  He  taught  morn- 
ing dogma  for  forty  years,  during  which  in  spite  of 
various  other  activities  he  is  hardly  known  to  have 
missed  a  lecture.  From  1905  to  1910  he  was  Rector 
of  Milltown  Park  and  during  his  rectorship  he  en- 
larged the  theologate  by  building  a  spacious  refectory 
and  30  rooms. 

Whether  in  metaphysics,  in  theology,  or  in  asceti- 
cism, the  distinctive  trait  of  Father  Finiay  was  com- 
mon sense,  a  result  of  his  long  experience,  but  also  of 
his  deep  religious  spirit  grafted  on  the  best  qualities 
and  the  best  traditions  of  the  Irish  stock. 
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MR.  JOSEPH  D.  McGRATH 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  McGrath,  S.J.,  died  piously  in  the 
Lord  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Baltimore,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Saturday,  October  12th,  1929.  This  brief  sen- 
tence informed  the  Maryland-New  York  Province  of 
the  death  of  a  young  religious,  who  in  a  short  time 
in  the  Society  had  shown  remarkable  traits  of  charac- 
ter and  holiness. 

Mr.  McGrath  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Janu- 
ary 15th,  1899.  His  parents  were  Michael  and  Cath- 
erine McGrath.  He  was  the  youngest  of  three  sons. 
The  other  two  died  while  very  young.  Both  his  par- 
ents had  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  before 
marriage,  his  father  at  St.  Ignatius  Loyola's,  his 
mother  at  the  Church  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  so  long 
attached  to  St.  John's  College,  Fordham.  They  had 
great  admiration  and  esteem  for  the  Jesuits,  a  senti- 
ment which  Joseph  seems  to  have  inherited.  Al- 
though when  Joseph  was  born  his  parents  were  not 
living  in  a  Jesuit  parish,  he  was  taken  to  St.  Igna- 
tius Loyola's  to  be  baptized.  His  middle  name,  David, 
was  given  him,  in  honor  of  Rev.  Father  David  Walk- 
er, S.  J.,  an  old  friend  of  the  family. 

Mr.  McGrath  first  attended  the  parochial  school  of 
Our  Lady,  Queen  of  the  Angels,  on  East  113th  Street, 
which  was  close  to  his  home.  But  he  was  here  for 
only  a  short  time,  when  his  family  removed  to  Astoria, 
Long  Island,  where  his  father  had  recently  moved  his 
stone  yard.  Joseph  finished  his  parochial  school  edu- 
cation at  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel  Parochial  School, 
Astoria. 

As  a  boy  Mr.  McGrath  was  characterized  by  his 
obedience,  kindness,  and  his  love  of  fun.  He  was  fond 
of  a  good  story,  and  was  very  good  at  telling  one 
himself.  He  was  of  a  quiet,  even  temperament  and 
would  never  hesitate  to  inconvenience  himself  to  do 
a  favor  for  another.  While  at  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Car- 
mel School,  he  served  on  the  altar,  and  performed  his 
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duties  with  pxact  fidelity.  Even  when  veiy  young  he 
h;id  the  greatest  respect  for  the  church  of  God,  and 
his  deportment  was  so  perfect  while  in  church,  that 
people  were  wont  to  express  their  admiration. 

In  June  1912  he  graduated  from  Our  Lady  of  Mt. 
Carmel  School,  and  in  the  following  September,  en- 
tered Fordham  Preparatory  School.  He  finished  the 
Preparatory  School  in  June  1916  and  matriculated  at 
Fordham  College  in  September  of  the  same  year.  He 
received  liis  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Ford- 
ham in  June  1920. 

While  at  Fordham  he  v/as  notable  for  his  diligence 
and  friendliness.  He  was  fond  of  dramatics  and  par- 
ticipated in  several  of  the  college  plays.  In  the  in- 
formal entertainments,  w^hich  help  to  make  up  a  great 
deal  of  the  bright  side  of  college  life,  he  was  always 
in  demand,  as  he  was  a  comedian  of  exceptional  abil- 
ity. His  greatest  success  v/as  in  the  Seven  Keys  to 
BaUlD^'tt.  in  which  he  scored  a  signal  triumph,  al- 
though not  playing  a  leading  part.  He  also  took  part 
in  the  parish  dramatics  at  his  home  in  Astoria.  This 
love  of  dramatics  went  back  to  his  parochial  school 
days,  when  he  used  to  w^rite  plays  for  his  companions 
to  enact  in  their  private  entertainments. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  when  he  first  felt  himself 
called  to  the  Society.  Father  David  Walker,  S.J., 
whose  name  Joseph  had  received  for  a  middle  name 
in  baptism,  exacted  from  him  in  boj'hood,  a  promise 
to  say  three  Hail  Marys,  every  day,  for  a  special 
intention.  Joseph  promised  and  was  true  to  his 
promise,  although  he  perhaps  never  knew  just  what 
the  intention  was.  Mr.  McGrath's  relatives  always  felt 
that  the  intention  w^as  that  the  boy  would  become  a 
Jesuit.  A  classmate  of  Mr.  McGrath,  who  had  at- 
tended parochial,  preparatory  school  and  college  with 
him.,  wrote  shortly  after  his  death:  *'He  was  always 
a  frequent  communicant,  very  religious,  never  using 
any  but  the  best  of  language,  sometimes  in  contrast 
to  his  playmates.  I  believe  his  burning  desire  to  enter 
the  Jesuit  Order  came  upon  his  entrance  to  Ford- 
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ham  Prep/  when  he  found  out  first  hand  that  their 
ideals  coincided  with  his  own.  ...  I  am  relating  this 
to  you  for  the  first  time  as  Joseph  asked  me  to  say 
nothing  about  it  to  anyone."  At  any  rate,  he  applied 
for  admission  to  the  Society  at  the  end  of  his  Sopho- 
more year  or  in  the  beginning  of  his  Junior  year  in 
college.  He  was  advised  to  wait  until  he  had  secured 
his  college  degree.  This  was  also  his  mother's  wish. 
His  father  had  died  some  years  previously.  So  he 
waited,  returning  to  college  in  the  fall  of  1918,  serv- 
ing for  three  months  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  Unit  at  Ford- 
ham  and  finally  securing  his  degree  in  June  1920. 

He  entered  the  Society  on  September  7th,  1920,  at 
St.  Andrew-on-Hudson,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  He 
soon  endeared  himself  to  the  hearts  of  his  brother 
religious  by  his  genial,  unobtrusive  character,  his  gen- 
erosity, and  sincerity.  His  love  of  dramatics  stood 
him  in  good  stead  and  he  was  always  in  demand  for 
academies  and  entertainments.  He  was  very  generous 
with  his  talents  for  fun,  giving  up  other  interests  to 
make  the  community  happy.  Many  of  his  contempo- 
raries will  remember  to  the  day  of  their  death  the 
innumerable  laughs  that  this  genial  brother  of  theirs 
had  afforded  them  and  how  he  had  helped  to  make 
things  a  little  more  cheerful  by  his  unfailing  wit, 
hum.or,  and  good  nature.  From  the  day  of  the  habit 
picnic  he  was  in  almost  every  entertainment,  show- 
ing r.o  m_ean  skill  in  composing  and  singing  parodies, 
many  of  which  are  still  remembered. 

Early  in  his  religious  life  he  had  learned  the  value 
of  the  old  adage,  "Age  quod  agis."  During  the  time 
of  recreation  he  was  all  smiles  and  very  often  the 
center  and  creator  of  hearty  laughter.  But  when  tjie 
bell  rang,  he  instantly  composed  himself  and  went  to 
his  next  duty  with  all  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  that 
he  had  exhibited  during  recreation.  From  the  very 
first  he  sensed  what  the  life  of  perfection  meant,  which 
the  Society  offered,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  striving 
to  be  what  the  Society  wished  him  to  be.    He  was 
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noted  at  all  times  in  his  relig-ipus  life  for  his  faithful 
.w-a  cheer! ul  observance  of  the  rule. 

On  September  8th,  1922,  he  pronounced  the  first 
vows  of  the  Society  in  the  Novitiate  at  Poughkeepsie. 
He  then  remained  one  more  year  at  St.  Andrew  to 
review  his  classical  studies.  From  St.  Andrew  he 
went  to  Weston.  Mr.  McGrath  was  not  gifted  with 
a  quick  mind  in  the  sense  that  he  quickly  absorbed 
and  made  his  own  whatever  he  heard  or  read.  But 
he  was  a  very  thorough  and  conscientious  student. 
No  mere  surface  knowledge  satisfied  him  and  he 
patiently  went  about  every  problem  until  he  had  mas- 
tered it.  He  was  very  enthusiastic  about  philosophy, 
and  loved  to  discuss  it  after  class.  One  year  he  had 
charge  of  the  apple  orchard  at  Weston  and  after  class 
he  would  get  someone  to  help  him  gather  apples  and, 
incidentally,  to  discuss  the  class  of  the  morning.  He 
was  slow  to  form  an  opinion  but  once  he  did  he  held 
to  it  with  a  tenacity  that  was  admirable.  Like  all 
enthusiasts,  he  could  speak  with  heat  on  a  problem 
whose  solution  he  believed  he  had  mastered.  He  had 
a  most  expressive  countenance  and  when  he  was  in- 
terested he  used  his  face,  especially  his  eyes,  in  a 
manner  that  amused  his  listeners,  but  showed  how 
seriously  Mr.  McGrath  thought  of  the  point.  But  he 
was  so  sincere,  and  so  good  natured  that  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  did  speak  with  unwonted  heat,  even 
if  the  listener  could  not  agree  with  him,  he  could 
never  be  angry  with  him. 

Mr.  McGrath  was  a  voluminous  note-taker.  Any- 
thing that  came  under  his  observation  he  jotted  down 
for  future  reference,  either  for  his  studies  or  for  use 
in  the  regency.  At  Weston  he  found  time  in  the  midst 
of  his  studies  to  find  an  outlet  for  his  zeal  by  pub- 
lishing in  the  Queen's  Work  and  the  Messenger  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  several  interesting  and  edifying  stories. 

In  May  1926  Mr.  McGrath  was  chosen  to  go  to 
the  Philippines.  This  meant  a  hard  interior  struggle 
for  him,  as  his  mother  shortly  before  had  suffered  a 
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severe  stroke.  He  was  torn  between  his  duties  as  an 
apostle  and  a  son.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  decide. 
His  mother  was  aging,  a  widow,  and  her  health  was 
in  a  precarious  condition.  Certainly  no  one  would  have 
censured  him  if  he  had  represented  to  the  Provincial, 
but  he  laid  the  matter  before  God  and  it  seemed  to 
him,  that  God  wished  the  sacrifice.  So  he  gladly  gave 
himself  and  sailed  for  the  East.  His  mother,  brave 
soul,  found  the  parting  very  hard,  as  he  did  himself, 
for  his  love  for  his  mother  was  very  strong.  But  the 
mother  of  an  apostle  is  as  brave  as  the  apostle  and  so 
together  they  laid  their  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  God. 

At  the  Ateneo  he  did  not  find  life  all  serene.  His 
first  experiences  in  the  class  room  did  not  meet  with 
the  success  that  he  had  hoped  for.  He  was  a  trifle 
too  trusting,  a  little  too  easy  with  the  boys,  and  as 
boys  will,  they  took  advantage  of  his  gentleness,  even 
though  they  loved  him.  His  own  anxiety  and  enthu- 
siasm helped  to  defeat  him.  In  his  explanations  his 
whole  nature  took  part.  His  eyes  sparkled,  he  gestic- 
ulated, and  the  boys,  realizing  that  this  was  a  treat 
never  witnessed  before,  gave  vent  to  their  admiration 
with  shouts  of  laughter.  But  you  can  never  fool  a 
fox  twice  with  the  same  trick.  Mr.  McGrath  took 
his  failures  calmly,  although  his  zealous  soul  must 
have  felt  keenly  disappointed.  He  became  more  strict 
and,  observing  the  old  axiom  of  *'Obsta  principiis,"  he 
never  again  let  his  class  gain  the  ascendency.  In 
fact  after  his  initial  failure  he  became  a  very  suc- 
cessful teacher. 

In  regard  to  his  work  at  the  Ateneo,  it  is  in  place 
to  quote  from  the  ''Guidon",  the  fortnightly  paper  of 
the  Ateneo.  In  the  issue  of  November  1st,  it  says: 
''His  great  work  here,  greater  because  it  was  done 
unobtrusively,  was  that  of  the  catechism  center.  Here 
he  w^illingly  gave  his  only  rest  period,  Sunday  after- 
noon, to  devote  it  to  saving  the  little  souls  of  the 
children  of  the  streets.  By  various  means  he  attracted 
the  children  to  him,  and  drew  them  into  the  class- 
room for  the  necessary  basic  instruction.    He  was 
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loved  by  them  and  through  this  work  won  many  new 
souls  for  Christ."  This  task  of  teaching  catechism 
to  the  street  urchins  of  Manila,  was  no  easy  one.  Like 
all  street  urchins,  the  young  Tagalog  boy  or  girl  is 
a  terror.  But  by  his  patience,  kindness,  and  interest, 
he  succeeded  in  taming  these  young  lions  and  brought 
them  nearer  to  God. 

To  quote  again  from  the  ''Guidon"  of  the  same  issue : 
"Perhaps  Father  McGrath  is  better  known  by  the 
students  for  his  work  in  the  library.  Blessed  with 
uncanny  knowledge  of  student  needs  and  desires  and 
a  certain  mechanical  trend,  Father  McGrath  built  up 
the  library  to  its  present  state  of  unequalled  suprem- 
acy in  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  Carrying  on  the 
work  started  by  his  predecessors  he  succeeded  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they.  He  chose  for  himself  the 
mammoth  task  of  recataloguing  the  library,  a  task 
involving  patience,  time  and  labor.  He  was  always  to 
be  found  in  his  beloved  library,  forever  working  for 
its  betterment  and  always  giving  aid  and  advice  to 
those  who  came  his  way." 

When  Mr.  McGrath's  regency  was  coming  to  a  close, 
he  received  news  of  his  mother's  death.  This  was  a 
very  severe  blow  to  him,  as  he  had  looked  forward  to 
seeing  her  once  more.  But  he  took  this  extra  cross 
from  his  Maker,  and  carried  it  without  complaint. 
About  this  time  also,  he  began  to  show  signs  of  being 
unwell.  He  became  irritable  to  a  slight  degree,  a 
sign  that  something  was  wrong.  But  he  never  com- 
plained to  anyone  about  his  health  and  soon  he  was 
his  good  natured  self  again.  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  told  Father  Ferdinand  Wheeler,  S.J.,  Minister  of 
Woodstock,  that  at  the  Ateneo  he  had  suffered  from 
the  same  pains  that  accompanied  his  fatal  illness.  No 
doubt  he  referred  to  the  time  when  that  passing  irrita- 
bility had  been  noticed  by  some  of  his  companions  as 
a  phenomenon  in  their  usually  serene  brother. 

At  last  his  period  of  teaching  came  to  an  end.  Soon 
he  was  once  more  in  the  United  States  and  at  Wood- 
stock.   He  did  not  look  well  and  all  remarked  that 
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he  had  become  very  thin.  No  one  suspected,  how- 
ever, that  his  death  was  so  near.  A  short  time  before 
he  reported  to  the  infirmary,  he  was  out  for  a  walk 
with  a  fellow  Theologian.  As  they  approached  the 
gate,  it  began  to  rain.  His  friend  suggested  that  they 
run,  but  Mr.  McGrath  said  that  he  could  not,  as  he 
was  not  feeling  well.  In  a  few  days  he  was  stricken 
was  appendicitis.  His  patience  perhaps  was  the  cause 
of  his  death  for  he  carried  his  pain  about  with  him 
for  several  days  before  he  reported  to  the  doctor.  He 
was  rushed  to  the  hospital  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
surgeon  could  do  but  little  for  him  and,  although 
he  rallied  for  a  few  days,  he  soon  suffered  a  relapse, 
which  took  him  to  God.  A  few  days  before  his  death, 
while  talking  to  his  cousin,  their  conversation  turned 
to  Purgatory.  Mr.  McGrath  said :  ''What  does  it  mat- 
ter if  we  spend  a  thousand  years  in  Purgatory,  if  at 
the  end  we  gain  Heaven?"  His  whole  purpose  of  life 
was  shown  by  these  words.  He  wanted  to  go  to  Heav- 
en but  was  willing  to  wait  centuries  to  accomplish 
his  design.  So  he  was  in  life;  obstacles  of  time,- place 
and  circumstance  never  deterred  him  from  a  purpose, 
once  he  set  his  mind  to  it.  The  false  strength,  which 
carried  him  through  a  few  days  after  his  operation 
and  which  made  us  hope  that  he  would  recover,  had 
spent  itself.  His  almost  last  words,  direct  and 
spontaneous  as  ever,  were  these :  make  my  will  the 
will  of  God." 

-  Thus  passed  from  our  midst  one  whose  simplicity, 
honesty  and  generosity  had  endeared  him  to  all.  It  is 
true  that  this  simplicity  sometimes  piqued  his  com- 
panions a  bit,  for  his  wish  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
things  was  evidenced  by  endless  questions.  But  his 
other  qualities  were  so  charming  that  we  soon  forgot 
and  forgave  him  his  questions-  His  zeal  was  as  bound- 
less as  his  enthusiasm,  and  this  was  without  limit.  No 
matter  where  he  was,  if  he  saw  one  whom  he  thought 
was  in  need  of  the  word  of  God,  he  endeavored  to 
impart  it.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  became 
rather  deaf,  and  sometimes  his  missionary  endeavors 
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wore  audible  to  all  within  a  considerable  radius.  This 
would  bring  a  little  embarrassment,  but  human 
respect  played  no  part  in  his  life.  And  if  he  did  not 
convince,  if  he. could  not  persuade,  at  least  he  won 
admiration  and  a  desire  for  friendship.  This  zeal  for 
souls  was  noticeable  even  before  he  entered  the  So- 
ciety. When  he  was  a  student  at  Fordham  Prepara- 
tory School,  he  was  known  for  his  skill  in  getting  his 
companions  to  talk  on  spiritual  subjects.  Once,  while 
ac  his  home  in  Astoria,  he  spoke  to  some  of  his 
friends  about  the  marvels  of  a  religious  vocation.  One 
of  his  hearers  was  not  a  Catholic,  but  he  was  so  im- 
pressed that  he  was  soon  baptized,  and  after  that 
became  a  secular  priest,  acting  later  as  Deacon  at 
the  Funeral  Mass  of  Mrs.  McGrath.  At  this  young 
convert's  ordination,  his  father,  then  a  Protestant, 
became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  he,  too,  soon  afterwards  became  a  Catholic.  So 
the  fruits  of  the  little  seeds  which  Mr.  McGrath 
planted  in  boyhood,  gave  manifold  increase  in  after 
life.  He  will  always  be  remembered  by  his  brothers 
in  Religion,  for  his  geniality,  his  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose, his  fervent  observance  of  the  rules,  his  enthu- 
siasm, and  charity. 

R.  I.  P. 

FATHER  JOHN  W.  FOX,  S.J. 

After  many  years  of  service,  in  various  positions 
in  the  Society,  a  veteran  true  and  tried  passed  away 
W'hen  God  called  home  Father  John  W.  Fox  on  Aug- 
ust 6,  1929.  In  action  unto  the  end,  and  he  was  ever 
active  in  the  cause,  his  eightieth  year,  and  the  last, 
found  him  alert,  observant  in  all  that  pertained  to  his 
office,  interested  vitally  in  every  phase  of  Society 
endeavor,  full  of  zeal  and  prayerful.  He  had  filled  out 
his  appointed  span  in  quiet  but  very  real  labor  for 
the  Master. 
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Father  Pox  was  born  in  lower  New  York,  Septem- 
ber 14,  1849.  There  were  eleven  children  in  the  fam- 
ily; five  sons  and  six  daughters.  John  was  the  second 
youngest.  For  three  years  he  attended  a  parish  school 
in  the  basement  of  St.  Peter's  Church  on  Barclay 
Street.  As  there  was  only  one  teacher  for  the  whole 
school,  he  learned  little  or  nothing.  He  was  taken 
away  and  sent  to  Public  School,  No.  29.  It  was  like 
going  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  The  prin- 
cipal was  a  very  indifferent  sort,  and  maintained 
authority  by  liberal  use  of  the  rod.  The  pupils  could 
read  the  day's  disaster  in  his  morning  face.  At  that 
time  young  Fox  lived  on  Fulton  Street,  and  he  had 
to  cross  Broadway  in  going  to  school.  He  was  often 
held  up  by  lines  of  soldiers  marching  to  the  war,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  he  was  frequently  late.  The 
teacher  in  question  took  no  excuses,  and  the  young 
culprits  got  justice  not  tempered  by  mercy.  Happily, 
the  old-fashioned  pedagogue  did  not  strike  them  on 
the  head  or  face,  and  so  the  stripes  were  invisible 
to  all  save  devoted  mothers.  Here,  too,  John"  Fox 
learned  nothing,  except  a  fear  of  the  rod. 

After  spending  three  years  at  a  public  school  he 
went  to  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College  on  Sixteenth 
Street,  where  he  made  up  for  lost  time.  Two  of  his 
classmates  became  distinguished  in  after  years:  Dr. 
Wall  and  Dr.  Quinlan.  The  one  was  a  clergyman 
and  the  other  a  physician,  and  both  were  well  known 
in  New  York.  Young  Fox  skipped  several  classes 
by  his  assiduity  and  progress,  and  reached  Rhetoric, 
now  Junior  Class,  ahead  of  his  fellows.  Before  fin- 
ishing Rhetoric  he  saw  Father  Bapst,  who  was  then 
Superior  of  the  Canada  Mission,  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Society,  was  received,  and  began  his  novice- 
ship  at  Sault-au-Recollect  near  Montreal,  Canada, 
September  16,  1870.  Before  the  end  of  his  novitiate 
he  was  assigned  to  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  New  York. 
How  strenuous  w^as  the  work  in  those  days  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fox  taught  five  hours  on 
the  very  day  he  took  his  vows,  and  no  doubt  found 
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it  difficult  to  be  duly  recollected  under  the  circum-  | 
stances.    When  a  teacher  has  to  watch  fidgety  young- 
sters it  is  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  soar  among  thtj 
clouds  in  contemplation. 

In  1873  he  was  sent  to  England  to  make  his  Jun-  , 
iorate  at  Roehampton.    He  had  for  teachers  two  Ox-  I 
ford  men :  Fathers  Harper  and  Hopkins.    In  1874  we 
find  him  in  Belgium,  studying  Philosophy  at  Louvain. 
The  next  year  he  was  recalled  to  New  York  before 
completing  his  course,  and  in  1875-6  taught  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier's.  The  following  year  he  went  to  Ford-  I 
ham  to  teach  and  to  prefect  on  what  was  known  a-; 
Second  Division,  the  middle  boys.    Those  who  shorn  . 
have  shared  his  labors  were  often  ill  or  absent,  and 
as  a  result  he  was  on  duty  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
for  dormitory  work  went  along  with  class  and  pre 
fecting.    Robert  Pardow,  brother  of  William  O'Briei  . 
was  one  of  his  companions  in  those  days.    The  ne -  i 
two  years  we  find  him  again  teaching  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier's,  and  thus  he  completed  his  five  years  of  |l 
Regency.    Woodstock  received  him  then,  whither  he  i 
repaired  with  Father  McTammany,  who  had  taught  for  | 
six  years.    The  Provincial  wished  Mr.  Fox  to  com-  I 
plete  his  Philosophy,  but  Father  Perron,  then  Rector  f 
of  Woodstock,  advised  him  to  begin  Theology  instead.  | 
He  had  been  sacrificed  all  the  way  through  to  the  : 
needs  of  the  hour  and  the  day,  and  he  was  allowed  [ 
to  finish  nothing,  not  even  his  noviceship.    Consider-  ' 
ing  these  drawbacks,  it  is  wonderful  that  he  became  : 
so  efficient  as  a  scientist  and  so  edifying  as  a  religi-  i 
ous.  These  pioneer  days  tried  men's  souls  and  puri- 
fied their  character  as  gold  is  purified  in  the  furnace. 
Mr.  Fox  stud^'od  Dogma  in  the  short  course  under  ' 
Father  Brandi,  and  Moral  under  Father  Sabetti.  , 

April  5,  1882,  Father  Fox  and  Father  McTammany  , 
were  ordained  by  Bishop  Wigger  in  Jersey  City.  The 
Bishop  was  a  graduate  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  and 
he  asked  to  have  some  Jesuits  among  his  first  ordin- 
andi. The  Provincial  granted  his  request,  and  that 
is  why  Father  Fox  was  ordained  in  Jersey  City  in- 
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stead  of  Woodstock,  and  in  April  instead  of  June  or 
July,  which  is  the  usual  time. 

Immediately  after  ordination  Father  Fox  went  to 
Georgetown  to  take  the  place  of  one  who  had  fallen 
sick.  He  remained  there  for  six  years  teaching  Chem- 
istry and  French.  In  1888  we  find  him  in  Frederick, 
Maryland,  for  his  tertianship.  He  began  his  third  year 
under  Father  Perron  and  ended  under  Father  Car- 
della..  After  the  tertianship  he  returned  to  George- 
town in  1889.  That  w^as  the  Centennial  year  of  the 
College.  He  remained  there  for  two  years  and  in 
1891  returned  to  St.  Francis  Xavier's  where  he  taught 
Chemistry  and  Physics.  In  1893  he  became  Minister 
of  the  College  under  Father  William  O'Brien  Pardow. 
In  1894  Father  Collins,  afterwards  Bishop,  took  his 
place  as  Minister  and  he  returned  to  the  class  room. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  College  had  a  most  dis- 
astrous fire.  About  this  period  the  extension  course 
for  men  and  women  was  opened.  Father  Halpin  lec- 
tured on  Philosophy  and  Father  Fox  on  the  Sciences. 
Rome  disapproved  of  lecturing  to  women,  and  Father 
Fox  ceased  to  give  his  evening  courses,  to  the  great 
regret  of  many  concerned. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  George- 
town to  teach  Chemistry  in  place  of  Mr.  Harry  Smith, 
He  remained  there  tw^o  years,  and  then  went  to  Ford- 
ham,  where  he  taught  the  same  subjects  for  five  years. 

For  the  next  twelve  months  Father  Fox  was  Minis- 
ter at  Saint  Francis  Xavier's  in  New  York,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Saint  Peter's,  Jersey  City,  and  was  in- 
stalled as  Rector  there  on  July  24th,  1902.  A  successful 
administration  as  Rector  followed  in  which  many  im- 
provements in  Church,  College  and  Community  Resi- 
dence testified  to  his  industry,  while  his  solicitude  for 
the  good  of  Fathers,  Scholastics  and  Brothers  is  spoken 
of  to  this  day.  Retiring  as  Rector  in  1907,  the  next 
few  years,  from  1907  until  1911,  were  divided  be- 
tween Fordham,  as  instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Min- 
ister, and  Saint  Andrew  where  he  held  the  office  of 
Procurator.  Then  came  his  final  service  in  the  Society 
when  he  was  assigned  to  Saint  Ignatius  as  guardian 
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of  the  Treasury.  How  assiduous,  how  untiring  in  this 
office  he  was  during  18  years,  1911-1929,  all  who  lived 
with  him  will  testify.  Never  a  man  for  the  outer 
world,  few  came  to  disturb  this  apostle  of  work.  His 
only  relaxation,  beyond  Community  life  with  his 
brethren,  was  to  go  daily  to  his  beloved  parochial 
school,  where  he  himself  was  beloved  by  the  little 
ones  whom  he  watched  over  tenderly,  after  the  pattern 
set  him  by  the  One  who  wants  all  the  little  ones  to 
ccme  unto  Him. 

Faithful  and  prayerful  and  watchful  he  was  to  the 
last.  Despite  his  eighty  years,  with  the  passage  of 
his  golden  jubilee  still  fresh  in  memory,  with  the 
consolation  of  fifty  years  of  arduous  labor  in  many 
fields  in  the  Society,  Father  Fox  went  away  to  God 
w^hen  the  summons  came,  ready,  after  a  stewardship 
full  of  merit,  to  meet  the  Master. 

R.  I.  P. 

FATHER  FRANCIS  XAVIER  BYRNE,  S.J. 

Francis  Xavier  Byrne  was  born  in  Boston,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1877.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  where 
he  was  an  altar-boy  for  many  years,  always  distin- 
guished by  faithful  attendance.  When  he  grew  old 
enough,  he  became  a  student  at  Boston  College.  Here 
his  dramatic  ability  and  power  of  oratory  were  very 
much  in  evidence,  and  he  appeared  in  leading  parts  in 
several  plays.  Through  family  reverses,  he  was  forced 
to  leave  school,  and  became  the  secretary  of  Bishop 
Burke  of  Albany,  who  finally  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
St.  Charles  College  in  Maryland  and  prepare  for  the 
priesthood.  He  was  always  a  good  and  earnest  student, 
but  his  intolerance  of  any  injustice  made  him  some- 
what unpopular  on  account  of  his  vigorous  defense  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  on  several  notable  occasions. 
However,  as  a  reward  perhaps,  came  the  inspiration 
of  his  vocation,  and  much  against  the  wishes  of  some 
of  his  friends  there,  who  urged  him  not  to  hide  his 
talents  in  the  cloister,  he  left  St.  Charles,  and  entered 
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the  novitiate  at  Frederick,  September  7,  1898. 

During  his  Juniorate,  a  scholastic  was  needed  to  fill 
a  somewhat  peculiar  position,  and  it  was  a  mark  of 
the  confidence  in  him  held  by  his  superiors  that  he, 
although  a  Junior,  was  chosen  for  the  task.  His 
regency  was  completed  before  he  returned  to  his  stud- 
ies, and  so  his  theology  followed  immediately  on  his 
philosophy  at  Woodstock.  During  the  years  there, 
his  skill  and  generosity  were  almost  continuously 
tested  by  those  who  wanted  to  have  something  done 
efficiently,  artistically  and  quickly.  His  Tertianship 
over,  he  was  sent  to  Holy  Cross  College  as  Prefect 
of  Discipline  for  a  year,  when  he  was  made  Minister 
and  Superior  of  the  Juniors  at  St.  Andrew~on-Hudson. 
During  the  Great  World  War,  the  Liberty  Loan  and 
other  Drives  were  not  proving  very  successful  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Poughkeepsie  until,  v/ith  the  permis- 
sion of  Reverend  Father  Provincial,  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  them,  and  he  achieved  such  results  that 
the  Maj^or  of  the  city  said  that  Fr.  Byrne  had  put 
Saint  Andrew  permanently  and  most  favorably  on  the 
map  of  Duchess  County. 

When  the  Philippine  Islands  were  established  as  the 
scene  of  missionary  labors  for  the  Province,  he  was 
appointed  as  the  first  American  Rector  of  the  Ateneo 
de  Manila.  This  was  a  very  important  position,  and 
it  was  here  that  Fr.  Byrne,  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
talents,  performed  his  greatest  and  most  lasting  work. 

The  entire  Catholic  situation  in  the  Philippines  at 
this  time,  was  delicate  and  fraught  with  difficulties. 
Throughout  the  Archipelago,  and  especially  in  the 
capital  city  of  Manila,  there  were  three  groups  in 
dogged  and  often  active  opposition.  The  American 
government  and  business  and  missionary  personnel, 
almost  exclusively  Protestant  in  religion  and  sym- 
pathy, considered  the  Catholic  Church  as  decadent  and 
medieval  and  asleep  to  modern  progress  and  culture. 
In  ecclesiastical  circles,  many  holy  and  learned  Span- 
ish priests,  conservative  in  tendency,  viewed  every- 
thing American  as  lax  and  irreligious.  Most  serious 
of  all,  the  Filipino  native  leaders  were  for  the  most 
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part  unfriendly,  many  of  them  Masons  and  anti-Cleri- 
cals, and  nearly  all  of  them  anti-American  in  their 
Independence  aspirations. 

P'or  generations  now,  since  the  Revolu'tion  of  .1898 
and  before,  the  Church  had  been  the  object  of  calumny 
and  suspicions  from  the  anti-clerical  leaders.  And 
many  of  the  priests,  accustomed  to  the  former  Span- 
ish union  of  Church  and  State,  with  consequent  sub- 
sidizing of  priests  and  sisiers  and  schools,  were  en- 
tirely unable  to  readjust  themselves  to  the  American 
system.  They  stood  aloof,  therefore,  and  Church  pro- 
gress was  largely  at  a  standstill. 

Into  all  these  elements  Fr.  Byrne  was  plunged,  and 
with  a  really  remarkable  skill,  soon  made  his  influ- 
ence fell  with  nearly  all  classes.  His  spirit  was  con- 
tagious. Other  ecclesiaotics  of  high  and  low  position 
followed  his  example,  and  before  long  he  became  the 
standard-bearer  of  a  "Forward"  movement  in  the  en- 
tire Catholic  Church  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Ateneo  itself,  always  a  splendid  school,  he  im- 
proved in  many  ways.  Aided  most  unselfishly  by  a 
very  loyal  Jesuit  community,  he  made  its  curriculum, 
irs  organizations  and  its  equipment  the  cynosure  of 
pedagogical  critics.  His  oratorical  powers  were  at 
once  recognized  and  he  was  in  constant  demand  for 
religious  and  civic  and  educational  functions.  And  the 
wide  experience  in  business  and  public  affairs,  aug- 
mented by  his  deep  earnestness  and  conversational 
ability,  made  him,  it  may  be  said  without  exaggera- 
tion, the  most  sought  after  adviser  in  the  capital. 

Church  leaders  such  as  the  Archbishop  of  Manila 
and  the  Apostolic  Delegate  constantly  sought  his  ad- 
vice. Governor  General  Wood  frequently  called  him 
to  the  Executive  Mansion  for  important  conferences. 
Filipino  statesmen  such  as  Senator  Quezon  and  Jus- 
tice Romualdez  professed  the  highest  confidence  in 
him.  And  business  leaders  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, such  as  Mr.  H.  B.  Pond,  of  the  powerful  Pacific 
Commercial  Company,  flocked  to  the  office  of  this 
American  'Tadre"  for  advice  in  their  business  prob- 
lems. 
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The  following  amusing  incident  briefly  yet  vividly 
portrays  the  esteem  with  vv^hich  Fr.  Byrne  was  re- 
garded in  the  Philippines  by  those  outside  the  Faith. 
The  Ateneo  Cadet  Battalion  v/as  giving  a  review  in 
honor  of  His  Excellency,  Mons.  Mariano  Piani,  Apos- 
tolic Delegate  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  Many  army 
officers  were  also  invited.  During  the  exercises  one 
of  the  officers  drew  aside  a  scholastic  and  asked : 

''Just  who  is  this  Mons.  Piani?" 

''He's  the  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  Philippines," 
replied  the  scholastic. 

"But  just  where  does  he  fit  in,  in  the  Church  here?" 

"Well,  he's  the  Pope's  representative." 

"But  he  hasn't  any  authority,  has  he?  Because,  I 
know  Father  Byrne  is  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  Philippines." 

Fr.  Byrne's  influence,  widely  extended  by  spontan- 
eous newspaper  publicity,  and  by  his  stirring  and 
unfalteringly  Catholic  discourses  in  the  pulpit  and 
on  the  lecture  platform,  created  a  most  profound  im- 
pression in  all  classes  of  people,  and  made  them  .realize 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  incompatibility  be- 
tween Catholicism  and  all  that  is  good  in  modern 
progress.  It  can  best  be  summed  up  perhaps  by  words 
ascribed  after  Fr.  Byrne's  departure  to  Archbishop 
O'Doherty  of  Manila:  "Fr.  Byrne  found  the  Church 
in  contempt;  he  left  it  in  honor."  And  Governor  Gen- 
eral Wood  stated  that  America  had  lost  its  best  known 
and  most  efficient  leader  in  the  Philippines.  When 
General  Wood  was  seriously  ill  in  Boston  after  his 
term  as  Governor- General,  he  sent  for  Fr.  Byrne,  and 
practically  died  in  his  arms. 

On  his  return  home,  Fr.  Byrne  was  given  charge  of 
the  Shrine  of  the  North  American  Martyrs  at  Auries- 
ville,  and  with  characteristic  energy  he  started  out 
to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  erecting  a  suitable 
basilica.  ITis  influence  with  the  State  authorities  en- 
abled him  to  improve  the  grounds  and  roads  consid- 
erably, and  und^r  his  regime,  the  number  of  pilgrim- 
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ages  was  ever  oi:  the  increase.  During  the  winter 
months  the  Shrine  was  closed,  and  his  zeal  was  wholly 
occupied  in  giving  retreats  to  all  classes.  In  this  way, 
he  reached  thousands  of  people,  and  the  amount  of  good 
he  accomplished  is  known  only  to  the  Master  for 
Whom  he  so  ardently  labored ;  *^hough  since  his  death, 
many  have  given  testimony  to  thv^  abundant  spiritual 
harvest  which  he  reaped.  He  was  jjltogether  unspar- 
ing of  self,  and  in  many  instances,  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  demand  for  his  ministrations,  he  was  obliged 
to  be  in  the  confessional  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

It  was  during  a  Triduum  which  he  was  conducting 
at  Manhattanville  Sacred  Heart  College  that  the  final 
summons  came.  For  several  years,  he  had  been  suf- 
fering from  a  painful  form  of  renal  disease  which 
caused  symptoms  of  terrific  pain  and  prostration  three 
or  four  times  a  year.  This  time  the  attack  was 
extremely  severe,  and  the  Religious  of  the  College  who 
held  him  in  veneration,  employed  all  possible  medical 
aid  for  his  relief.  After  some  days,  he  was  able  to 
be  removed  to  St.  Francis'  Hospital  in  the  Bronx, 
where  he  seemed  to  be  improving;  but  an  acute  con- 
dition of  muscular  rheumatism  supervened  to  which 
his  heart  finally  succumbed. 

It  is  never  easy  to  analyze  the  character  of  a  reli- 
gious. Secret  aspirations,  motives,  loves,  and  crosses 
are  known  fully  to  God  alone.  Nor  is  it  without  hes- 
itation and  a  certain  reverent  timorousness  that  one 
attempts  to  find  the  human  secret  of  Father  Byrne's 
successes  or  shortcomings.  No  one  will  deny  that  he 
was  an  absolutely  tireless  and  fearless  worker.  It 
was  not  unusual  for  him  to  pass  from  a  day  of  pain 
in  a  hospital  bed  to  half  a  night  of  work  in  his  office. 
He  had  caught,  from  Fr.  O'Rourke  it  seemed,  the 
spirit  of  the  ''operarius  inconfusibilis"  about  which  he 
loved  to  talk  to  the  Juniors  at  St.  Andrew  when  giv- 
ing them  ''points."  Some  of  his  admirers  often  com- 
pared him  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  noting  a  similar- 
ity of  method.  When  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  do 
something  for  God,  he  did  it,  no  matter  what  the  cost 
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to  himself  or  others.  A  glowing  spark  of  Xavier's 
zeal  seemed  to  kindle  his  generous  heart. 

But  leaders  of  men  have  their  modicum  of  human 
limitations.  Fr.  Byrne  was  no  exception.  In  the  days 
when  he  was  Minister  and  Superior  of  Juniors  at  St. 
Andrew-on-Hudson,  he  was  undoubtedly  an  example 
of  piety,  labor,  and  zeal.  Priestly  charity  in  him 
solved  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  many  young  reli- 
gious. He  inspired  many  with  the  desire  to  do  some- 
thing really  worth  while  for  the  Master.  Intensely 
devoted  to  the  Blessed  Mother,  he  made  it  a  hobby  to 
see  that  sodality  circles  were  formed  to  which  he 
gave  occasional  directions  and  encouraging  talks.  It 
was  but  natural  for  his  human  and  affectionate  char- 
acter to  express  itself  in  predilections ;  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  anyone  was  ever  denied  assistance 
or  encouragement,  who,  in  Father  Byrne's  judgement 
really  needed  it.  But  there  were,  to  be  sure,  errors 
of  judgement.  Drastic  words  or  measures  too  severe 
were  at  times  used  towards  young  religious  who  did 
not  conform  to  Fr.  Minister's  idea  of  spirituality. 
It  is  so  easy  to  mistake  one's  own  norm  of  spirituality 
for  the  general  objective  norm.  A  man  of  strong 
character  himself.  Father  Byrne  tried,  in  those  days, 
to  build  strong  characters  in  those  under  his  care. 
**Be  men  of  character,  men  of  will-power,  with  your 
life  dominated  by  principle!",  or  the  equivalent,  was 
his  constant  refrain.  It  was  a  good  point  to  empha- 
size, but  unfortunately,  it  was  over-emphasized. 
Somewhere  along  the  course  of  his  life,  Fr.  Byrne, 
perhaps,  to  master  his  own  ills,  imbibed  the  princi- 
ples of  the  newly  stressed  science  and  art  of  ''Psycho- 
therapy." Among  them  will-power  plays  a  dominant 
part.  But  to  stress  will-power  without  a  previous 
physical  examination  is  often  tragic  in  its  results. 
It  is  possible  thus  to  characterize  as  imaginary  ills 
what  later  may  prove  to  be  serious  organic  diseases 
or  lesions. 

When  in  1925  Fr.  Byrne  was  removed  from  the  field 
in  which  he  achieved  his  greatest  success— the  Philip- 
pines—ecclesiastics and  lay  people  were  stunned.  Why 
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let  a  man  go  who  was  doing  so  much  good  for  the 
Church  and  the  Islands  and  in  whose  judgement  so 
man}'  confided?  Here  again  it  is  question  of  human 
limitation  in  a  great  man.  Though  admired,  loved, 
and  sought  after  by  men  in  every  walk  of  life,  though 
efficient  and  progressive  as  a  college  president,  and 
though  gifted  with  a  sympathetic  and  affectionate 
nature,  Fr.  Byrne,  as  Rector  of  the  Ateneo  de  Man- 
ila, did  not  have  that  intimate  personal  contact  with 
his  community  which  springs  from  mutual  confidence 
and  should  exist  between  a  superior  in  the  Society 
and  his  subjects.  He  seemed  often,  in  relation  to  his 
community,  to  live  in  a  sphere  apart.  His  ideals  were 
high,  his  concepts  vast  and  efTusive,  his  seif-discipline 
unrelenting,  his  persistence  unflagging.  As  a  con- 
sequence he  scmetimts  failed  to  understand  sympa- 
thSc'ically  members  of  his  community  whose  ideals  and 
concepLS  seemed  different  from  his.  With  effi- 
ci:  ncy  as  his  norm  and  an  executive  supervision  over 
minute  details  of  works  entrusted  to  his  subordinates, 
he  maintained  a  spirit  of  alertness  and  progress  in 
the  Walled-City  Jesuit  college.  But  he  left  little  room 
for  unhampered  initiative  in  m^ost  of  his  subordinates, 
and,  logically,  gave  the  impression  that  he  lacked  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  many  of  those  laboring  under 
him..  Was  it  a  matter  of  policy,  merely,  that  made 
him  seldom  praise  a  man  for  his  work  and  often  point 
out  trivial  defects?  If  so,  it  was  a  questionable  pol- 
icy. If  not,  it  was  v/ith  an  inconsistency  not  unno- 
ticeable  in  great  men,  that  in  the  presence  of  lay 
people  of  distinction  he  lauded  his  faculty  members 
to  the  sky.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  could  know 
him  long  without  observing  at  times  an  inconsistency 
in  his  utterances,  in  his  letters,  and  in  his  orders.  It  was 
undoubtedly  an  unconscious  inconsistency.  He  would 
say  or  write  at  one  time  what  at  another  he  would 
seem  unknowingly  to  contradict.  One  can  imagine  the 
confusion  and  misunderstandings  that  could  arise  from 
such  a  trait.  It  was  not  insincerity.  It  was  traceable 
to  a  fervid  imagination,  and  especially  to  the  impul- 
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sive  enthusiasm  over  the  idea  or  project  in  which  he 
was  absorbed  for  any  particular  period.  Accurate 
memory  of  previous  statements  seemed  to  be  brushed 
aside  by  this  enthusiasm.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
then,  that  this  glowing  impulsiveness  which  enabled 
him  to  climb  rapidly  slopes  of  success  and  make  a 
lasting  favorable  impression  on  thousands  he  met, 
should,  at  other  times,  make  him  misstep  and  turn  his 
ankle  in  some  uneven  rut.  Big  in  stature,  big  in 
ideas,  big  in  speech,  and  big  in  heart,  Fr.  Byrne  was 
destined  to  have  tremendous  influence  and  win  esteem 
and  affection,  the  while  he  was  treading,  occasionally, 
on  the  toes  of  others.  His  departure  from  the  Philip- 
pines made  way  for  the  appointment  of  a  Rector  who 
has  since  become  Superior  of  the  entire  Mission.  For 
that  position  a  man  of  Fr.  Byrne's  precipitate  temper- 
ament was  hardly  fitted. 

One  would  scarcely  say  that  Fr.  Byrne  was  deeply 
intellectual.  Rather,  he  displayed  what  is  quite  often 
more  valuable  and  m^ore  productive  of  successful  re- 
sults in  active  life,— a  remarkable  facility  in  self-ex- 
pression and  a  power  of  using  to  the  commas  and 
periods  whatever  knowledge,  information,  or  training 
he  acquired.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  action ;  not 
speculative,  but  practical. 

He  was  likewise  a  holy  man,  a  true  religious.  As 
a  subject  he  was  commonly  regarded  as  most  docile 
and  obedient.  When  he  became  a  superior,  he  did  not 
escape  the  jolts  of  criticism,  and  reprimand,  even 
from  higher  superiors.  But  humbling  him  revealed 
his  humility.  Where  a  smaller  man  would  pale  and 
sour  under  chiding  and  rebuff,  Fr.  Byrne  would 
emerge  from  the  humiliating  cloud  to  labor  anew  for 
his  Master.  It  hurt,  when  the  field  of  labor  was 
changed;  but  he  would  start  in  again  to  summon  up 
and  spend  the  resources  of  his  generous  nature.  His 
enthusiasm  would  not  be  downed.  Nor  could  physi- 
cal suffering  quench  his  ardor.  Many  times  he  was 
urged  by  friends  both  within  and  without  the  Society 
to  give  himself  - the  indulgences  which  his  physical 
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condition  really  demanded ;  but  he  seemed  to  have  a 
premonition  of  an  early  death,  and  wanted  to  ''drop 
in  the  harness."  Those  who  knew  Fr.  Byrne  best 
realized  what  a  kind  and  sensitive  heart  beat  under 
his  apparently  aggressive  exterior. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  his  death  occured  shortly  after 
that  of  Fr.  O'Rourke,  whose  Beadle  of  Novices  he  had 
been;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Novice-Master 
stood  near  Our  Lord  to  give  warm  welcome  to  the 
first  of  his  novices  to  follow  him  to  heaven. 

R.  I.  P. 

Notf:  This  obituary  is  a  composite  of  several  accounts  sub 
mltted  by  men  who  were  associated  with  Father  Byrne  in  one 
or  other  of  his  various  fields  of  activity. 
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Father  Finv.  t^.J.  The  Story  of  his  life  told  ])y  himself.  Edited, 
and  with  a  preface  by  Daniel  A.  Lord,  S..1.    Benziger  Bros. 

When  Father  Daniel  A.  Lord,  S.J.,  edited  the  autobiographi- 
cal pen-sketch  of  Father  Finn  he  did  a  work  for  which  Ameri- 
can children  and  grown-ups  will  be  eternally  grateful.  It  is  the 
only  intimate  self-revelation  we  possess  of  this  beloved  priest. 
However,  it  is  only  a  pen-sketch.  The  character,  ideals,  suf- 
ferings and  victories  of  the  author  are  depicted — almost  unknow- 
ingly, it  seems — but  they  are  not  elaborated.  They  are  pic- 
tured in  strokes  of  incident,  rough  shadings  of  environment  or 
the  touches  of  little  witticisms.  Never  does  Father  Finn  pause 
in  his  interesting  narrative  to  expatiate  on  his  virtues,  to  excuse 
or  even  condemn  his  faults.  He  tells  facts  simply;  and  the 
reader  knows  what  sort  of  man  figured  in  them. 

The  story  is  very  interesting  and  the  reasons  are  many.  First, 
Father  Finn  wrote  this  book  unhampered  by  form  of  any  kind. 
While  the  various  chapters  are  captioned  with  indications  of 
the  main  burden  of  their  content  and  are  arranged  chronologi- 
cally, the  narrative  does  not  confine  itself  to  a  strict  sequence 
of  historical  events.  It  brings  out  just  what  the  narrator  wishes 
to  say  here  and  now,  quite  regardless  of  whether  the  events 
require  a  leap  into  the  future  or  a  reminiscence  of  the  past.  Yet 
nowhere  is  the  story  confusing  and  always  it  leaves  the  delight/ul 
impressicn  that  the  good  Father  Finn,  who  charmed  us  in  ch' Id- 
hood,  is  telling  us  directly  from  his  full  heart  all  that  he  knows 
about  life  in  general  and  his  own  life  in  particular,  now  that 
he  is  bidding  it  farewell. 

There  are  two  circumstances  about  Father  Finn's  li  e  which 
make  his  story  interesting  and  for  which  he  was  in  no  way 
-responsible.  The  first  is  that  his  life  spanned  a  period  oi  transi- 
tion in  this,  our  modern  American  world.  He  was  barn  in  St, 
Louis  before  the  Civil  War  and  he  died  only  about  a  year  ago. 
Hence  it  is  that  in  his  lile  he  includes  the  skirmish  of  Camp 
Jackson  as  the  recollection  of  an  incident  which  he  personally 
had  witnessed;  hence  it  is  that  he  taught  at  St.  Mary's  College 
in  Kansas  for  the  first  time,  just  at  that  period  when  it  was 
outgrowing  its  work  as  an  Indian  school  and  was  assuming  the 
role  of  the  boarding-school  of  today.  He  speaks  of  Indian  boys 
and  American  boys  as  the  pupils.  He  speaks  of  the  undesir- 
a))les  who  followed  upon  the  exodus  of  the  red  man.  Finally  he 
tells  of  the  coming  of  the  cultured  student  as  we  now  know  him 
in  our  Jesuit  schools. 
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The  second  interesting  fact  of  his  life — interesting  especially 
to  his  brother-religious — is  that  he  lived  with  many  Jesuits  of 
high  repute,  esteemed  in  the  annals  of  the  American  Provinces. 
Father  Boudreux,  of  undisputed  virtue,  was  his  novice-master; 
Faihers  Rogers,  later  a  president  of  St.  Louis  University,  Elder 
Mullan  and  Dawson,  the  latter  a  professor  of  Woodstock  Col- 
lege, Matthew  McINIenamy,  instructor  of  theology  at  St.  Louis, 
and  Macksey  of  Roman  renown,  were  his  fellow-students  at  Wood- 
stock; Father  Sestini  was  one  of  his  professors;  Father  Poland 
one  of  his  advisers,  and  Father  Coppens  one  of  his  superiors. 

Now  before  a  background  so  happy  for  an  interesting  pro- 
duction of  details.  Father  Finn  selects  many  fascinating,  some 
startling  incidents  which,  while  they  tell  his  life's  story,  really 
seem  to  be  recounting  a  tale  which  he  himself  had  excogitated. 
On  the  tragic  night  of  July  the  second,  when  three  scholastics 
weie  killed  by  lightning  at  St.  Inigo's,  Father  Finn  was  there; 
when  Father  Kuppens,  one  of  the  most  successful  Sodality  organ- 
izers, was  incapacitated  by  failing  health  in  Cincinnati,  Father 
Finn  took  his  place.  So  the  story  is  not  lacking  in  thrills,  large- 
ness of  scope,  nor  even  some  sketching  of  characters  other  than 
of  the  hero  himself 

Perhaps  the  most  inspiring  feature  of  the  work  is  Father  Finn's 
conquest  oi  handicap.  All  through  his  studies  he  suffered  from 
ill-health.  So  poor  was  it,  indeed,  that  he  was  obliged  not  only 
to  leave  the  novitiate  for  live  months,  but  also  to  intersperse 
his  philosophy  and  theology  course  with  years  of  teaching.  His 
second  great  handicap  was  the  fact  that  he  was  never  really 
given  leisure  to  write.  His  books  were  the  products  of  his 
summer  vacations  for  the  most  part — a  sort  of  by-product,  as 
it  were — yet  they  exceed  twenty-one  in  number,  have  been  trans- 
lated into  and  put  through  several  editions  in  at  least  six  lan- 
guages and  have  been  the  source  o''  many  noble  ideals  for  chil- 
dren and  the  inspiration  of  many  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood 
and  religious  life  for  numberless  youths. 

'  We  have  only  one  regret  to  express  regarding  the  book  and 
that  is  that  Father  Finn  says  very  little  of  his  vow-day  or  his 
ordination;  but  being  a  master  of  the  art  of  selection  perhaps 
he  eliminated  his  recollections  of  these  two  momentous  events 
by  deliberate  choice. 

T]ie  Philippines,  Isles  of  Gold.  By  George  J.  Willmann,  S.J. 
.Jesuit  Mission  Press,  Inc. 
Following  closely  after  the  pamphlet,  "Pius  XI,  Pope  of  the 
Missions,''  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Burke,  S.J.,  in  which  the  writer  explained 
the  missionary  endeavor,  zeal,  and  motives  of  the  reigning  Pon- 
tiff for  Catholic  mission  work.  Father  Willmann's  booklet  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  a  missionary  problem.  Its  seriousness  is 
vigorously  presented,  and  to  American  Catholics  an  appeal  is 
made  for  its  solution.    Nearly  every  European  nation  is  repre- 
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sented  in  the  mission  fields  oi"  the  Isles  of  Gold.  But  that 
sprinkling  of  worlvers,  fatigued  with  the  lai)ors  of  spreading,  and 
more  particularly,  of  conserving  the  Faith,  is  bung  overwh(;lmed 
by  sheer  force  of  numbers.    America  must  help. 

Besides  pointing  out  the  unique  position  of  the  Philippine 
islands  in  the  Par  East,  Father  VVillnianu  has  presented  us  with 
a  treasure  box  of  information  about  tlie  one  Catholic  people  on 
the  far  side  of  the  Pacilic.  Straggling  bits  of  infoi-mation  reach 
us  now  and  then,  but  they  fail  to  give  that  composite  picture 
so  necessary  for  the  forceaii  presentation  of  the  religious  crisis 
in  the  islands.  It  is  compact,  yet  replete  with  an  imposing 
array  of  facts.  The  position  of  the  Church  is  outlined ;  the 
forces  of  destruction  are  estimited  in  detail;  the  religious  survey 
of  the  periojl  of  the  American  Occupation  is  very  succinctly 
given.    Hence  the  problem. 

After  reading  the  pages  of  this  pamphlet  it  is  clear  that  its 
author  has  lived  in  the  midst  of  his  situation,  has  appreciated 
its  urgency,  and  is  imbued  with  intrepid  zeal  for  its  solution. 
"Forward,  America"  under  "Pius  XI,  Pope  of  the  Missions''  to 
"The  Philippines,  Isles  of  Gold,"  make  them  "The  Isles  of  God.'' 
Tlie  Reign  of  Christ.  Joseph  Husslein,  S.J.,  Ph.  D.  Kenedy  & 
Sons,  N.  Y. 

"We  ask  you.  Venerable  Brothers,  to  adapt  th:it  which  we 
write  about  the  cult  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  King,  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  your  people  and  to  explain  its  full  meaning  to  them,  so 

that  much  spiritual  fruit  may^  be  derived  "  (Enc.  Qiias 

Primas) . 

These  words,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  the  Universal  Church, 
suggest  the  purLo&,e  of  Father  Hu^slein's  very  attractive  and 
inspiring  study  of  "The  Reign  o.  Chri.-^t."  It  is  an  explanation 
and  amplification  of  the  encyclical  on  Christ  the  King,  so 
written  as  to  prove  most  helpful  to  priest,  religious  and  Ijyman 
alike. 

Taking  as  his  foundation  the  encyclical  "Quas  primas''  which 
established  the  special  liturgical  least  of  Christ  the  King  and 
tliat  other  encyclicial  "IVIiserentissimus  Redempt:^r"  on  repara- 
tion due  the  Sacred  Heart,  Father  Husslein  reveals  the  full  his- 
toric background  of  the  message  contained  in  these  letters. 
But  the  work  is  not  purely  historic;  there  are  proofs  from  dogma, 
showing  Christ's  claim  to  royal  prerogatives,  abundant  scripture 
texts  and  careful  exegesis  of  them  to  confirm  the  arguments  of 
the  letter,  besides  the  testimony  of  many  of  the  Fathers.  And 
in  all  the  language  is  most  simple  and  beautiful. 

Following  carefully  the  encyclical,  Father  Husslein  e.->tablishes 
Christ's  title  to  the  Kingship  of  the  world,  portrays  the  stub- 
born rejection  of  Him  l)y  the  Jew.4,  because  they  hojied  for  a 
temporal,  political  king,  and  traces  with  enthusiasm  Christ's  final 
triumph  on  the  Cross  and  in  the  glory  of  the  Resurrection.  This 
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iii  Ho.  Whose  reijiii  on  earth  must  oppose  anrl  destroy  the  pest 
of  laicism. 

But  his  reign  on  earth  is  spiritual  and  "as  notliina,,  God  so 
willing  it,  is  granted  us  save  through  Mary,';  (Leo  XHI),  Father 
Husslein  includes  several  chapters  on  the  Queen  Alother.  St. 
Joseph,  too.  the  Patron  of  the  Universal  Church  is  studied,  as 
the  Patron  of  Christ's  Kingdom  on  earth.  These  last  chapters 
are  written  to  show  the  true  reign  of  Christ,  for  surely  Christ 
never  reigned  with  sweeter  dominion  than  in  the  hearts  of 
Mary  and  of  Joseph. 

Being  a  sociologist  of  merit  and  mindful  of  our  Holy  Father's 
words  that  only  the  Reign  of  Christ  can  remedy  the  social  evils 
Oi  the  day,  Father  Husslein  has  applied  the  teaching  of  the 
encyclical  to  the  prol)]ems  of  modern  society,  in  the  home  and 
in  the  state.  He  has  included  in  his  book  the  acts  o.  consecra- 
tion of  the  human  race  and  of  the  family  to  the  Sacred  Heart, 
and  has  appended  for  further  study  and  meditation  the  English 
translation  of  these  two  powerful  and  inspiring  encyclicals  of 
Pius  XI,  our  Pope  of  Catholic  Action. 

77/e  Mass  of  the  Apostles.  By  Joseph  Husslein,  S.J.  P.  J.  Kenedy 
&  Sons,  price  $2.75. 

The  author  of  this  ])ook  believes  that  when  people  know 
something  of  the  Mass  they  will  love  it.  He  has  there. ore  at- 
tempted to  lay  what  he  calls  "an  intelligent  foundation  for  our 
general  Eucharistic  revival'';  he  has  written  a  devotional  book 
wTirming  the  heart  not  so  much  by  fervent  exhortat'.on  as  by 
supplying  the  mind  with  that  divine  knowledge  which  cannot 
fail  to  arous:e  the  will. 

In  taking  learning  as  a  basis  for  Eucharistic  devotion  two 
methods  of  approach  w^ere  possible. 

The  first  method  would  be  through  the  theology  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. This  method  would  consist  in  showing  the  necessity  of 
Sacrifice  as  being  the  most  perfect  way  of  worshipping  Cod,  in 
proving  that  the  Mass  was  a  sacrific3  and,  indeed,  the  Sacrifice 
which  Christ  instituted  in  the  Last  Supper  and  consummated 
on  the  Cross,  in  pointing  out  the  fruits  to  be  .gained  from  the 
celebration  of  this  august  Sacrifice,  and  lastly  by  showing  forth 
the  w^ay  in  which  the  people,  as  members  of  the  Church,  the 
Body  of  Christ,  participate  in  the  offering  of  the  Mass,  and  by 
Holy  Communion  unite  themselves  most  closely  to  the  Victim 
in  w^hose  offering  to  the  Father  they  have  just  shared. 

This  method  would  bind  an  author  to  one  or  other  of  the 
theories  of  the  Mass  as  taught  by  eminent  theologians,  past  and 
present.  This  Father  Husslein  has  been  unwilling  to  do.  He 
has  preferred  to  interest  his  readers  in  the  history  of  the  Mass 
from  the  time  of  its  institution  by  Christ  down  through  the 
years  to  our  day.  In  this  way  he  has  not  eliminated  theology 
from  his  book  completely.    On  the  contrary  he  has  let  the  light 
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of  history  illuminate  the  thought  of  earlier  times  as  expressed 
in  the  actual  eelebrat'on  oi  the  Mysteries,  in  the  ({iffcrent  Litur- 
gies, in  the  monuments  on  which  the  Martyrs  subicribert  to 
their  laith,  and  in  the  explanations  which  the  Fathers  o:  the 
Church  gave  to  the  world  in  de 'ense  of  what  their  relip,ion  tau  ght. 

The  matter  contained  in  Father  Husslein's  b.:ok  has  iormed 
the  bulk  of  many  a  dry  tome.  However,  the  writer  here  has 
not  lost  sight  even  for  a  moment  of  his  modern  audience.  The 
children  of  our  "movie  age"  must  see  things.  And  so  Father 
Husslein  takes  them  one  at  a  time  by  the  hand,  first  into  the 
Supper  Chamber  itself  where  Christ  is  offaring  the  first  Mass, 
then  into  the  home  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Mark,  where  St. 
Peter  is  saying  Mass  on  his  return  from  Rome  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  first  Council  of  the  Infant  Church.  He  points  out  the 
remnants  of  the  synagogue  worship  which  form  a  setting  for 
the  new  Sacrifice.  We  hear  the  people  answering  the  prayers, 
we  see  them  receive  the  precious  Body  of  Christ  reverently  in 
t\io  right  hand,  we  watch  them  sup  from  the  chalice  which  Mark, 
the  deacon,  presses  to  their  lips.  Miich  is  different  from  what 
we  are  used  to,  but  the  essentials  of  the  Sacrifice  and  the  faith 
in  all  that  it  implies  remain  unchanged. 

To  prove  this  the  words  of  the  early  Christians  are  read  to 
us  from  the  Liturgical  books  which  they  used  at  Mass.  We  ,^o 
down  into  the  catacombs  oT  Rome  r  nd  see  the  paint' ngs  on  the 
walls  where  time  has  spared,  perhaps  nrt  the  colors,  but  at 
least  the  faith  and  love  of  these  early  witnesses  of  our  faith 
inscribed  there  in  cold  stone. 

"The  Mass  of  the  Apostles"  is  not  a  chronicle  of  dead  events 
but  the  living  march  of  religious  men,  our  forefathers  in  the 
faith.  No  one  can  watch  them  down  the  pages  of  this  book 
without  experiencing  a  revival  of  faith  and  a  touch  of  devotion 
for  the  great  Mystery  of  the  Eucharist  to  which  they  gave  testi- 
mony, many  with  their  blood. 

.  In  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  Institution  of  the  Eucharist, 
the  author  follows  out  his  principle  as  laid  down  in  the  preface 
not  to  enter  into  the  field  of  controversy.  As  a  result  the  nature 
of  the  Eucharist  as  a  Sacrifice  and  its  relation  to  the  Crucifixion 
is  left  rather  vague.  It  is  felt  that  a  brief  explanation  of  some 
of  the  theories  might  have  helped  to  round  out  a  book  which 
will  carry  every  reader  a  long  way  in  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  our  Eucharistic  King. 

Father  r<cot1's  Radio  Talh-s.  liKn-ID^S.  Rev.  Martin  J.  Scott,  S..T. 
New  York.  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  $2.00. 
Father  Scott  has  put  into  permanent  form  the  weekly  tilks 
which  he  gave  over  WLWL,  the  Paulist  radio  station  in  New 
York  City.  The  surest  guarantee  of  their  popularity  and  the 
interest  which  they  will  evoke  among  the  reading  public  is  the 
fact,  stated  in  the  preface,  that  in  presenting  the  talks  in  book- 
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form  "tlie  aiithoi'  is  yioldiiie;  to  n  wide-spread  re(iiiest  for  their 
publication."  With  mastei-ly  cleuri'iess  and  simplicity  of  style, 
the  author  discusses  problems  that  today  are  agitating  the  minds 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  Catholic  as  well  as  non-Catholic.  He 
mmiiests  a  peculiarly  keen  power  of  getting  at  the  heart  of  a 
question  and  presenting  it  briefly,  yet  clearly.  Here  are  a  few 
examples  chosen  at  random:  "It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  people 
say  that  it  is  not  what  yoii  believe  that  matters,  but  what  you 
do.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  what  yon  do  that  matters;  but  what  you 
do  depends  mostly  on  what  you  believe."  And  again:  "Science 
is  not  opposed  to  Revelation;  but  pseudo-science  is  opposed  to 
Revelation  and  to  common  sense  and  to  historic  facts.  When- 
ever it  is  said  that  there  is  a  conflict  between  religion  and  science 
it  is  between  false  science  and  true  religion,  or  between  true 
science  and  false  religion.  Between  true  science  and  true  reli- 
gion there  can  be  no  conflict.'' 

Hinting  delicately  at  that  objection  not  infrequently  raised 
by  ignorant  people,  "If  the  Catholic  Church  is  opposed  to  birth 
control  then  why  does  she  not  condemn  those  of  her  subjects 
who  choose  not  to  marry  and  rear  families  (or  even  compel 
priests  and  nuns  to  marry)?"'  the  author  answers:  "Unmarried 
adults  limit  birth  supply  by  refraining  from  marriage;  which 
is  their  privilege.  A  person  is  free  to  make  a  contract  but  not 
free  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  it  when  made.  It  may  be 
objected  that  births  are  limited  just  as  much  by  persons  not 
marrying  as  by  birth  control  in  marriage.  This  is  true,  but 
while  it  is  criminal  to  violate  the  nature  of  a  contract  it  is  not 
criminal  to  abstain  from  making  a  contract."  A  good  example 
of  the  writer's  concrete  method  of  expression  is  found  in  the 
chapter  on  Future  Life  where  he  is  speaking  of  man's  super- 
iority over  the  animal  kingdom:  "Animals  have  wonderful  quai 
I'ties;  in  some  respects  animals  surpass  man.  The  eagle  can  sec 
farther  than  man;  the  elephant  is  stronger  than  man;  the 
greyhound  can  outrun  man.  Br.t  man,  by  rea;son  of  his  intalli- 
gence,  can  invent  a  telescope  by  which  he  sees  farther  than  the 
eagle;  he  can  make  machiiiery  to  do  the  work  of  a  thousand 
elephants;  and  he  can  build  speed  machines  which  outstrip  the 
fleetest  creature  of  land  or  air.'' 

The  topics,  with  the  exception  of  The  Roman  Question — for 
the  book  was  published  before  the  Settlement —are  all  very 
timely.  Note  a  few  of  them:  Religion  and  x\uthority.  Divorce. 
Church  and  State,  Purgatory,  Intolerance,  Indulgences.  Preachers 
who  are  looking  for  a  clear  exposition  of  the  Church's  teachinu 
for  their  five  or  ten  minute  dogmatic  sermons  will  get  abundant 
aid  from  Father  Scott's  Talks.  Very  notable  and  laudable  is 
the  abundance  of  quotations  irom  Scripture  with  which  the 
author  gives  a  driving  force  to  his  arguments.  A  keen  observer 
oZ  modern  life  has  recently  remarked  that  the  strategic  task 
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of  the  Church  in  our  day  is  not  to  trip  up  Protestants  by 
c':mvicting  them  of  inconsiHtoncieH.  "but  to  make  the  absolutism 
and  immobility  of  Rome  appear  consistent  with  the  conditions 
of  human  life  and  human  knowledge  in  a  world  of  such 
shitting  contours  as  that  we  inhabit.''  Whether  consciously 
or  not,  Father  Scott  had  adopted  just  this  strategy.  He  does 
not  attack  Protestantism,  but  with  telling  logic  he  insists 
that  a  religion,  to  be  the  true  religion,  must  be  as  unchange- 
able as  Truth  itself,  and  th:,t  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  only 
church  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  is,  like  her  Divine 
Founder,  "the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever.''  No  lesson 
is  more  needed  at  the  present  hour  when  minds  are  obsessed 
with -the  notion  that  dogmas  as  well  as  norms  of  conduct  mutt 
constantly  shift  to  suit  the  changing  and  fickle  dem.inds  of  a 
pagan  culture  and  ephemeral  ideals.  Our  one  desire  is  to  see  the 
book  published  in  a  much  cheaper  edition  so  that  it  will  admit  a 
wide  circulation  among  the  masses  who  today  are  looking  for 
something  to  sustain  their  equilibrium  amid  the  dizzy  whirl  of 
shi.ting  aspirations. 

The  Sanity  of  Sanctity.  By  Rev.  J.  E.  Moffatt,  S.J.  Benziger. 
12mo.  Cloth.  Net  $1.50,  Postage  10  cents. 
The  author  claims  that  his  book  is  nothing  more  than  a  "chaf 
on  "(he  old,  old  truths  that  we  all  know  so  well  and  forget  so 
easily."  "The  Sanity  of  Sanctity"  is  a  simple,  direct,  convincing 
exMOsition  of  the  great  principles  and  truths  of  the  "Founda- 
tion' and  the  "First  Week"  of  the  Exercises.  The  author,  in 
that  direct  fashion  which  gives  to  his  written  word  the  prac- 
tical force  of  a  living  retreat-master,  simply  maintains  that  the 
actual  application  of  these  truths  to  life  is  the  only  wise  rule 
of  life.  The  simple  vigorous  style  renders  the  book  most  suitable 
for  the  lay-retreatant's  library  or  better  still  for  those  who 
should,  but  do  not,  make  retreats. 
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Beatification  of  Venerable  Father  Ogilvie,  S.J. 

Before  the  Holy  Father  at  a  brilliant  ceremony  at 
the  Vatican  on  Saturday,  November  30,  the  feast  of 
St.  Andrew,  Patron  of  Scotland,  the  decree  of  martyr- 
dom of  the  Venerable  John  Ogilvie  was  read  by  Mgr. 
Carinci. 

The  Beatification  took  place  in  St.  Peter's  on  Sun- 
day, December  22, 

The  Ven.  John  Ogilvie  was  put  to  death  for  his 
Faith  on  March  10,  1615.  After  studying  abroad  he 
was  ordained  in  Rome  in  1613.  He  entered  Scotland 
in  the  guise  of  a  soldier  returning  from  the  wars, 
and  after  a  short  but  successful  ministry  he  was 
arrested,  subjected  to  painful  tortures  and  executed 
at  Glasgow.    Before  dying  he  kissed  the  gallows. 

St.  Peter's  was  illuminated  in  honor  of  the  Beati- 
fication of  the  English  Martyrs  and  of  the  Ven.  John 
Ogilvie. 

The  ceremony  was  held  in  the  Consistorial  Hall  and 
the  Pope  was  surrounded  by  his  Court. 

Among  those  present  were  students  of  the  Scots 
College,  members  of  the  Scots  colony  in  Rome,  the 
General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Fr.  Ledochowsky,  S.J., 
Cardinal  Laurenti,  Prefect  of  Rites,  Cardinal  Ehrle, 
Reporter  of  the  process  of  Beatification,  and  Mgr. 
Clapperton,  rector  of  the  Scots  College,  who  is  Postu- 
late r  of  the  Cause. 

Mgr.  Clapperton  read  an  address  of  thanks  to  the 
Holy  Father. 

His  Holiness,  in  declaring  that  the  beatification  of 
the  martyr  John  Ogilvie  was  one  of  the  dearest  con- 
solations of  his  jubilee  year,  recalled  ''the  magnificent 
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greatness"  of  one  who  was  not  only  a  martyr  in  the 
splendid  meaning,  in  the  greatness  and  heroism  of 
the  word,  but  was  particularly  a  martyr  of  loyalty  to 
the  Holy  See  and  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 

For  this  reason  Fr.  Ogilvie  deserved,  said  the  Holy 
Father,  the  gratitude  not  only  of  the  faithful  but 
especially  of  the  Pope  himself. 

For  many  years  the  day  and  the  hour  of  Fr.  Ogil- 
vie's  martyrdom  have  been  observed  by  a  silent  pray- 
erful gathering  of  Catholics  at  Glasgow  Cross,  the 
place  of  his  execution. 

As  the  hour  strikes,  heads  are  uncovered  and  the 
crowd  forms  a  procession  up  the  old  High  Street  to 
the  ancient  Cathedral  of  St.  Mungo,  by  the  north 
wall  of  which  is  the  traditional  site  of  the  martyr's 
burial  place. 

Russian  Institute 
On  August  15th  last  the  Holy  Father  by  an  Apos- 
tolic Constitution  made  known  to  the  world  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Seminary  for  Russians  in  the  Holy 
City.  In  it  are  to  be  gathered  all  the  youth  of  -Rus- 
sian parentage  and  of  the  Byzantine  Rite  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  the  spreading  of  the  Faith  among  their 
countrymen.  The  direction  of  the  College  was  en- 
trusted to  the  Society  of  Jesus  with  these  words :  **As 
the  Russian.  Institute  will  be  near  the  Oriental  Insti- 
tute, and  not  only,  it  might  be  said,  near  it,  but  like 
it;  and  besides,  as  it  will  be  necessary  that  frequent 
communication  be  had  between  these  two  schools,  we 
wish,  in  what  pertains  to  government,  that  both 
schools  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  same 
religious  order.  Therefore  we  desire  that  the  Russian 
College  be  entrusted  to  the  Society  so  that  it  may 
be  governed  and  ruled  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
prescribed  by  the  Pontifical  Commission  for  Russia 
and  the  special  regulations  which  will  be  approved 
by  Us."  The  Rector  appointed  by  the  Holy  Father 
is  Father  Javorka  of  the  Czechoslovakian  Province. 
Civilta  Cattolica  Seized 
On.  July  23rd  the  Prefect  of  Rome  ordered  ''the 
immediate  seizure  of  all  the  copies  of  the  Civilta 
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Caitolica,  dated  July  20th,  1929,  on  account  of  the 
generally  and  expressly  anti-Italian  and  anti-Fascist 
contents  of  the  leading  article,  entitled  'Ratifications 
and  Rectifications.'  "  At  the  same  time  the  editor, 
Fr.  H.  Rosa,  was  arrested  and  tried  in  secret,  no 
mention  of  the  trial  being  made  in  the  press.  Ap- 
parently, after  the  trial  the  Father  was  released.  On 
August  3rd  the  Pope  sent  him  the  rare  gold  Papal 
Medal  of  1929  with  this  autograph  message:  'The 
gold  medal  of  the  year  which  we  bestow  on  the  Civilta 
Caitolica,  signifies  to  you  our  unchanging  good  will 
and  our  not  less  unchanging  confidence,  with  a  bless- 
ing from  our  heart." 

The  incriminating  article  was  merely  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Pope's  own  replies  to  the  Mussolini 
speeches,  and  drew  a  significant  comparison  between 
the  whole  episode  and  the  story  of  Napoleon's  Con- 
cordat with  Pius  VII. 

Jesuits  Visit  the  Pope 

On  the  3rd  of  December,  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
Jesuits  from  thirty-seven  different  nations  offered  the 
Holy  Father  the  congratulations  of  the  Society  on  the 
occasion  of  his  golden  jubilee.  Reverend  Father  Gen- 
eral introduced  them.  The  Holy  Father  passed  before 
each  group  and  said  a  few  wcrds  to  each.  He  re- 
mained a  longer  time  with  the  two  Japanese  Jesuits. 
There  were  besides  the  two  Japanese,  one  Chinese, 
ono  Hindu  and  one  Javanese.  After  a  half  hour  the 
Holy  Father  reached  the  "end  of  the  line,  where  there 
was  a  table  with  gifts  offered  by  the  Society. 
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ENCYCLICAL 

ON  PROMOTING  THE  WIDER  USE  OF 

SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES 

The  Encyclical  Letter  "Mens  nostra,''  published  December  20,  1929. 
Reprinted,  with  permission,  from  Thr  Caiholic  Mind. 
February  8,  1930. 

His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XI 

TO  THE  PATRIARCHS,  PRIMATES,  ARCHBISHOPS, 
BISHOPS,  AND  OTHER  LOCAL  ORDINARIES  IN 
PEACE  AND  COMMUNION  WITH 
THE  APOSTOLIC  SEE. 
VENERABLE  BRETHREN:  HEALTH  AND  THE 
APOSTOLIC  BENEDICTION. 

You  all  know,  assuredly,  Venerable  Brethren,  what 
was  Our  mind  and  Our  purpose  when,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  We  proclaimed  to  the  whole  Cath- 
olic world  an  extraordinary  Jubilee  to  commemorate 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which,  having  received 
the  consecration  of  the  priesthood,  We  offered  the 
Divine  Sacrifice  for  the  first  time,  fifty  years  ago. 
For  as  We  solemnly  declared  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitution ''Auspicantibus  Nobis,"  published  on  Jan- 
uary 6,  1929,^  we  were  moved  to  this  partly  by  the 
purpose  of  calling  Our  beloved  children,  the  great 
Christian  household  entrusted  to  Our  heart  by  the 
Heart  of  the  most  merciful  God,  to  share  in  the  joy 
of  their  common  father  and  to  join  with  Us  in  ren- 
dering thanks  to  the  Supreme  Giver  of  all  good.  But, 
besides  this.  We  were  moved  by  the  sweet  hope,  which 
pleased  Us  greatly,  that  when  with  fatherly  liberality 
We  unlocked  the  treasures  of  heavenly  graces  en- 
trusted to  Our  dispensation,  the  Christian  people  would 
make  use  of  this  happy  opportunity  to  the  strength- 
ening of  faith,  to  the  increase  of  piety  and  perfec- 
tion, and  to  the  faithful  reformation  of  private  and 
public  morals  in  accordance  with  the  Gospel  standard. 
From  all  this,  as  the  most  joyful  fruit  of  peace  and 
pardon  obtained  from  God,  the  peace  of  all  severally 
and  of  the  whole  society  might  be  confidently  expected. 

^Acta  Apost.  Scdis,  1929,  p.  6. 
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And  these  hopes  have  not  been  disappointed.  For 
the  pious  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Christian  people 
welcomed  the  promulgation  of  the  Jubilee  did  not 
grow  cold  as  time  went  on.  On  the  contrary,  We  saw 
it  daily  waxing  stronger,  by  the  help  of  God,  who 
brought  such  things  to  pass  as  will  make  this  year 
a  veritable  year  of  salvation,  memorable  in  days  to 
come.  We,  for  Our  part,  have  had  abundant  cause 
for  rejoicing,  since  We  have  seen,  on  many  sides, 
such  noble  advance  in  faith  and  piety ;  and  We  have 
enjoyed  the  sight  of  such  a  multitude  of  Our  most 
dear  children  whom  We  have  been  enabled  to  re- 
ceive, right  willingly,  into  Our  home,  and,  as  it  were, 
to  press  most  lovingly  to  Our  heart.  And  now,  while 
We  strive  very  earnestly  to  express  Our  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  the  Father  of  mercies  for  the  many  and 
rich  fruits  which  He  has  vouchsafed  to  bring  forth  in 
His  vineyard,  and  to  ripen  them,  and  gather  them 
together  in  the  course  of  this  year  of  expiation,  Our 
pastoral  solicitude  moves  and  impels  Us  to  draw  from 
these  auspicious  beginnings  greater  and  abiding  ad- 
vantages, to  provide  for  the  happiness  and  well-being 
of  each  and  all,  and  the  good  estate  of  society. 

Now,  while  We  were  considering  how,  or  in  what 
way,  such  fruits  can  be  best  secured.  We  thought  how 
Our  predecessor  Leo  XIII,  of  happy  memory,  pro- 
claiming a  Holy  Year  on  another  occasion,  exhorted 
all  the  Faithful  in  very  weighty  words,  which  We 
ourselves  repeated  in  the  aforesaid  Constitution 
''Auspicantibus  Nobis,"  urging  them  ''to  recollect 
themselves  a  little  and  to  turn  their  thoughts,  now 
immersed  in  the  earth,  to  better  things."  - 

In  like  manner  We  recalled  Our  predecessor  Pius  X 
of  holy  memory,  who,  after  ceaselessly  promoting 
sacerdotal  sanctity  both  by  word  and  by  example 
when  he  was  keeping  the  fiftieth  year  from  ordina- 
tion to  the  priesthood,  addressed  a  most  pious  ''Ex- 
hortation to  the  Catholic  Clergy,"  •  replete  with  pre- 

-Encycl.  "Quod  auctoritate,"  December  22,  1885:  Acta  Lconis 
XIII,  vol.  II,  pp.  175  sqq. 

^'Exhort,  ad  Cler.  Cathol.  "HEerent  animo,"  August  4,  1908: 
Acta  ^anctae  8eclis.  vol.  XLI,  pp.  557-577. 
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cious  and  most  choice  lessons  by  which  the  edifice  of 
the  spiritual  life  is  raised  to  no  mean  altitude. 
A  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  JUBILEE 

Accordingly,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  these 
Pontiffs,  We  have  deemed  it  fitting  to  do  somewhat 
in  like  manner  Ourselves,  and  establish  something 
most  excellent,  which  will,  We  trust,  prove  a  source 
of  many  rare  advantages  to  the  Christian  people.  We 
are  speaking  of  the  practice  of  spiritual  exercises, 
which  We  earnestly  desire  to  see  daily  extended  more 
widely,  not  only  among  the  clergy  both  secular  and 
regular,  but  also  among  the  multitudes  of  the  Cath- 
olic laity;  and  it  is  Our  pleasure  to  bequeath  this  to 
Our  beloved  children  as  a  memorial  of  this  Holy  Year. 

We  do  this  the  more  gladly  at  the  end  of  this  fiftieth 
year  since  Our  first  offering  of  the  Divine  Sacrifice. 
For  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  to  Us  than  the 
recollection  of  the  heavenly  graces  and  the  unutterable 
consolations  which  We  have  often  experienced  when 
occupied  in  spiritual  exercises;  and  of  the  diligence 
We  devoted  to  the  sacred  retreats,  marking  Our 
priestly  course,  as  it  were,  by  so  many  stages;  of  the 
light  and  the  impulse  that  We  drew  from  them,  en- 
abling Us  to  know  the  Divine  will  and  to  fulfil  it ;  and 
lastly  of  the  labor  therein  bestowed,  in  the  whole 
course  of  Our  priestly  life,  on  instructing  Our  neigh- 
bors in  heavenly  things,  and  that  so  fruitfully  and 
successfully,  that  We  may  rightly  conclude  that  a 
singular  resource  for  the  eternal  salvation  of  souls 
is  set  in  spiritual  exercises. 

And,  in  very  deed.  Venerable  Brethren,  the  impor- 
tance for  more  than  one  reason,  the  utility  and  the 
opportuneness  of  sacred  retreats,  will  be  readily 
recognized  by  any  one  who  considers,  however  lightly, 
the  times  in  which  we  now  live.  The  most  grave 
disease  by  which  our  age  is  oppressed,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  fruitful  source  of  all  the  evils  deplored 
by  every  man  of  good  heart,  is  that  levity  and 
thoughtlessness  which  carry  men  hither  and  thither 
through  devious  ways.    Hence  comes  the  constant  and 
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passionate  absorption  in  external  things;  hence,  the 
in^-atiable  thirst  for  riches  and  pleasures  that  gradu- 
ally weakens  and  extinguishes  in  the  minds  of  men 
the  desire  for  more  excellent  goods,  and  so  entangles 
them  in  outward  and  fleeting  things  that  it  forbids 
them  to  think  of  eternal  truths,  and  of  the  Divine 
laws,  and  of  God  Himself,  the  one  beginning  and  end 
of  all  created  things,  who,  nevertheless,  for  His  bound- 
less goodness  and  mercy,  even  in  these  our  days,  though 
moral  corruption  may  spread  apace,  ceases  not  to 
draw  men  to  Himself  by  a  bounteous  abundance  of 
graces. 

TO  HEAL  THE  ILLS  OF  SOCIETY 
Now,  if  We  would  cure  this  sickness  from  which 
human  society  suffers  so  sorely,  what  healing  remedy 
could  We  devise  more  appropriate  for  Our  purpose 
than  that  of  calling  chese  enervated  souls,  so  careless 
of  eternal  things,  to  the  recollection  of  spiritual  exer- 
cises. And,  indeed,  if  spiritual  exercises  were  noth- 
ing more  than  a  brief  retirement  for  a  few  days. 
Vvherein  a  man  removed  from  the  common  society  of 
mortals  and  from  the  crovv'd  of  cares,  Vv'as  given,  not 
empty  silence,  but  the  opportunity  of  examining  those 
most  grave  and  penetrating  questions  concerning  the 
origin  and  the  destiny  of  m^an :  ''Whence  he  comes ; 
and  whither  he  is  going";  surely,  no  one  can  deny 
that  great  benefits  ma^^  be  derived  from  these  sacred 
exercises. 

But  pious  retreats  of  this  kind  do  much  greater 
things  than  this,  for  since  they  compel  the  mind  of 
a  man  to  examine  more  diligently  and  intently  into 
all  the  things  that  he  has  thought,  or  said,  or  done; 
they  assist  the  human  faculties  in  a  marvelous  man- 
ner; so  that  the  mind  becomes  accustomed,  in  this 
spiritual  arena,  to  weigh  things  maturely  and  with 
even  balance,  the  will  acquires  strength  and  firmness, 
the  passions  are  restrained  by  the  rule  of  counsel;  the 
activities  of  human  life,  being  in  unison  with  the 
thought  of  the  mind,  are  effectively  conformed  to  the 
fixed  standard  of  reason;  and,  lastly,  the  soul  attains 
its  native  nobility  and  altitude,  as  the  holy  Pontiff 
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St.  Gregory  declares  in  his  "Pastoral/'  by  a  concise 
similitude :  'The  human  mind,  like  water,  when  shut 
up  around,  is  gathered  up  to  higher  things;  because 
it  seeks  the  source  from  which  it  descended ;  but  wnen 
it  is  left  loose,  it  perishes ;  because  it  speads  itself  use- 
lessly on  lowly  things." 

Moreover,  as  St.  Eucherius,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  wisely 
observes:  when  exercising  icself  in  these  spiritual 
meditations,  *'the  mind  rejoicing  in  the  Lord  is  stirred 
up  by  a  certain  stimulus  of  silence;  and  grows  by 
unutterable  increments."  '  And  not  only  so,  but  it 
also  acquires  that  ''heavenly  nourishment,"  concern- 
ing which  Lactantius  says  "for  no  food  is  sweeter  to 
the  mind  than  knowledge  of  truth" ;"  and  according 
to  an  ancient  author,  who  long  passed  as  St.  Basil  the 
Great,  it  is  admitted  to  "the  school  of  heavenly  doc- 
trine and  the  discipline  of  the  Divine  arts"  '  wherein 
"God  is  all  that  is  learnt,  the  way  by  which  we  are 
directed,  all  that  whereby  the  knowledge  of  the  su- 
preme truth  is  attained." 

A  SUPERNATURAL  AID 

From  all  this  it  clearly  appears  that  spiritual  exer- 
cises avail  both  to  perfect  the  natural  powers  of  man ; 
and  further,  and  more  specially,  to  form  the  super- 
natural or  Christian  man.  Now,  certainly  in  these 
days  when  so  many  impediments  and  obstacles  are 
raised  against  the  true  sense  of  Christ,  and  the  super- 
natural spirit,  wherein  alone  our  holy  religion  con- 
-sie^ts,  when  Naturalism,  which  weakens  the  firmness 
of  faith,  and  quenches  the  flames  of  Christian  charity, 
holds  dominion  far  and  wide;  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  a  man  should  withdraw  himself  from 
that  "bewitching  of  vanity"  which  "obscureth  good 
things"  ■*  and  hide  himself  in  that  blessed  secrecy, 

-S.  Greg.  M.,  "Pastor  ,"  L.  Ill,  adiu.  15  (Migne,  l\L.,  toiii.  77, 
CO].  73). 

■^S.  Eiicher.,  "De  land,  eremi,"  37  (Migne,  P.L..  torn.,  50,  col. 
709). 

'■L-^ctant  .  "De  falsa  relig.,"  L.  I.,  c.  1  (Migne,  P.L..  toni.  6, 
col-  118). 

"S.  Basil.  M.,  "De  laude  solitarise  vitae"  initio  (Opera  omnia. 
Venetiis,  1751,  torn.  II,  p.  379). 
^Ibid. 

'^Wisdom  iv,  12. 
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where,  cultured  by  heavenly  teaching,  he  may  form  a 
.lust  estimate,  and  understand  the  value  of  human  life 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God  alone;  he  may  abhor 
the  turpitude  of  sin ;  he  may  conceive  the  holy  fear 
of  God;  he  may  clearly  see  unveiled  the  vanity  of 
earthly  things;  and,  stirred  up  by  the  precepts  and 
the  example  of  Him  who  is  "the  way,  the  truth  and 
the  life,"  "  he  may  put  off  the  old  man/'  may  deny 
himself,  and  with  humility,  obedience,  and  voluntary 
chastisemicnt  of  self,  may  put  on  Christ  and  strive  to 
attain  to  the  ''perfect  man,"  and  to  that  absolute 
measure  of  the  age  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,"  '-  where- 
of the  Apostle  speaks ;  nay,  more,  may  endeavor,  with  . 
all  his  soul,  to  be  able  to  say  to  himself,  with  the  Apos- 
tle: live,  now  not  I;  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  By 
these  degrees,  indeed,  the  soul  goes  upward  to  con- 
summate perfection,  and  is  most  sweetly  united  to 
God  by  the  help  of  Divine  grace,  which  is  obtained 
in  greater  abundance  during  these  days,  by  more  fer- 
vent prayers,  and  more  frequent  reception  of  the 
sacred  mysteries. 

BRINGING  PEACE  OF  SOUL 
These  fruits,  assuredly,  Venerable  Brethren,  are 
singular  and  most  excellent,  and  far  surpassing 
nature;  and  in  obtaining  them  alone  are  to  be  found 
the  quiet,  and  happiness,  and  true  peace  for  which 
the  human  mind  longingly  thirsts;  and  which  the 
society  of  today,  carried  away  by  the  heat  of  tempta- 
tions, vainly  seeks  in  the  hungry  quest  of  uncertain 
and  fleeting  goods,  and. in  the  tumult  of  a  perturbed 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  clearly  taught  that 
in  s^jiritual  exercises  there  is  a  wonderful  power  of 
bringing  peace  to  men  and  of  carrying  them  upwards 
to  holiness  of  life;  which  has  been  proved  by  daily 
experience  in  former  ages,  and  perhaps  yet  more 
clearly  in  our  own:  for  we  can  hardly  number  those 
who,  being  duly  exercised  in  a  sacred  retreat,  come 
forth  from  it  ''rooted  and  built  up"     in  Christ;  filled 

i".John  xiv,  6. 
iiRom.  xiii,  14. 
i^Ephes.  iv,  13. 
isGalat.  ii,  20. 
i^Coloss.  ii,  7. 
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with  light,  heaped  up  with  joy,  and  flooded  with  that 
peace  which  ''surpasseth  all  understanding." 

THE  APOSTOLIC  SPIRIT 

Moreover,  from  this  perfection  of  Christian  life, 
which  is  manifestly  obtained  from  spiritual  exercises, 
besides  that  inward  peace  of  soul,  there  springs  forth 
spontaneously  another  most  choice  fruit,  which  re- 
dounds to  the  great  advantage  of  the  social  life :  namely, 
that  desire  of  gaining  souls  to  Christ  which  is  known 
as  the  apostolic  spirit.  For  it  is  the  genuine  efl'ect 
of  charity  that  the  just  soul,  in  whom  God  dwells  by 
grace,  burns  in  a  wondrous  way  to  call  others  to  share 
in  the  know^ledge  and  love  of  that  Infinite  Good  which 
she  has  attained  and  possesses. 

Now,  in  this  our  age,  human  society  is  in  so  much 
need  of  spiritual  graces.  The  foreign  mission  fields, 
which  ''are  white  already  to  harvest"  demand,  more 
and  more,  the  care  of  apostles  adequate  to  their  need. 
Our  own  regions,  likewise,  require  elect  bands  of  men, 
of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  as  faithful  dis- 
pensers of  the  mysteries  of  God;  and  compact  com- 
panies of  pious  laymen,  who,  united  to  the  Apostolic 
Hierarchy  by  close  bonds  of  charity,  may  help  it  with 
active  industry,  devoting  themselves  to  the  manifold 
works  and  labors  of  Catholic  Action.  And  We,  Ven- 
erable Brethren,  being  taught  by  history,  regard  these 
sacred  retreats  for  exercises  as  upper  chambers, 
raised  by  God,  wherein  any  one  of  generous  mind, 
supported  by  the  help  of  Divine  grace,  illuminated 
by  eternal  truths,  and  exhorted  by  the  example  of 
Christ,  may  not  only  see  clearly  the  value  of  souls, 
and  be  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  helping  them,  in 
whatsoever  state  of  life  he  sees,  on  careful  examin- 
ation, he  is  called  to  serve  his  Creator;  but  may,  like- 
wise, learn  the  ardent  spirit  of  the  apostolate,  its 
diligence,  its  labors,  its  deeds  of  daring. 

AFTER  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  CHRIST 

Furthermore,  Our  Lord  often  made  use  of  this 
method  in  forming  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  For 

J-^Philipp.  iv,  7. 

K^Joiin  iv,  35. 
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the  Divine  Master  Himself,  not  content  with  having 
spent  long  years  in  the  domestic  retreat  of  Nazareth, 
before  he  shone  forth  in  full  light  before  the  nations, 
and  taught  them  heavenly  things  by  His  word,  chose 
to  spend  full  forty  days  in  a  desert  wilderness.  Nay, 
more,  in  the  midst  of  His  evangelical  labors,  He  was 
wont  to  invite  His  Apostles  to  the  friendly  silence 
of  retreat :  "Come  apart  into  a  desert  place,  and  rest 
a  little,"  and  when  He  left  this  earth  of  sorrows 
to  go  to  heaven.  He  walled  that  these  same  Apostles 
and  His  disciples  should  be  polished  and  perfected 
in  the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem,  w^here  for  the 
space  of  ten  days,  ''persevering  with  one  mind  in 
prayer,"  they  were  made  worthy  to  receive  the 
Holy  Spirit:  surely  a  memorable  retreat,  which  first 
foreshadowed  spiritual  exercises ;  from  which  the 
Church  came  forth  endowed  with  virtue  and  per- 
petual strength;  and  in  which,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  and  aided  by  her  power- 
ful patronage,  those  also  w^ere  instituted  whom  we 
may  rightly  call  precursors  of  Catholic  Action. 

IN  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH 

From  that  day,  the  use  of  spiritual  exercises  if  not 
under  the  same  name  and  in  the  modern  manner,  at 
least  in  substance,  "became  familiar  among  the  prim- 
itive Christians,"  as  St.  Francis  of  Sales  taught, 
and  as  appears  from  clear  indications  in  the  writings 
of  the  holy  Fathers.  For  it  is  thus  St.  Jerome  exhorts 
the  noble  lady  Celantia :  "Choose  to  thyself  a  suitable 
place,  remote  from  the  noise  of  the  household,  whither 
thou  mayst  betake  thyself  as  to  a  haven.  Let  there 
be  there  so  much  care  in  Divine  reading,  such  fre- 
quent turns  of  prayers,  such  steadfast  thought  of 
things  to  come,  that  thou  mayst  redeem  the  occupa- 
tions of  other  hours  by  this  vacation.  We  do  not  say 
this  to  withdraw  thee  from  thine  own ;  nay,  rather  we 
say  it  that  thou  mayst  learn  there  and  meditate  how 

^"Mark  vi,  31. 

i-^Acts  i.  14. 

i"S.  Francois  de  Sales,  "Traite  de  rAmoiir  de  Dieu.''  LXII, 
c.  S. 
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thou  shouldst  show  thyself  to  thine  own."  And  St. 
Peter  Chrysologus,  Bishop  of  Ravenna,  in  the  same 
age  as  St.  Jerome,  urges  the  Faithful  with  this  fam- 
ous invitation:  *'We  have  given  a  year  to  the  body, 
let  us  give  days  to  the  souL  .  .  .  Let  us  live  to  God 
a  little  who  have  lived  the  whole  time  to  the  world. 
Let  the  Divine  voice  sound  in  our  ears :  let  not  the 
noise  of  the  household  confuse  our  hearing.  .  .  .  Being 
thus  armed,  brethren,  and  thus  instructed,  let  us  de- 
clare war  on  sins.  .  .  .  secure  of  victory." 

IN  SUCCEEDING  AGES 

But  as  time  went  on,  men  were  still  held  by  the 
desire  of  placid  solitude  wherein,  away  from  witnesses, 
the  soul  might  give  attention ;  nay  more,  it  is  found 
that  in  the  most  turbulent  ages  of  human  society 
men  athirst  for  justice  and  truth  were  the  more 
vehemently  urged  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  seek  the  soli- 
tude ''in  order  that  being  free  from  bodily  desires  they 
might  more  often  be  intent  on  Divine  wisdom  in  the 
court  of  the  mind  where,  all  the  tumult  of  earthly 
cares  being  silent,  they  may  rejoice  in  holy  medita- 
tions and  eternal  delights." 

Now  after  God  in  His  supreme  providence  had 
raised  up  many  men  in  His  Church,  abundantly  en- 
dowed with  supernal  gifts  and  conspicuous  as  masters 
of  the  supernatural  life  who  set  for'Ji  wise  rules, 
and  approved  ascetical  methods,  whether  from  Divine 
revelation,  or  from  their  own  practice,  or  from  the 
experience  of  former  times ;  by  the  disposition  of 
Divine  Providence,  in  like  manner,  the  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises, properly  so  called,  were  given  to  the  world  by 
the  work  of  the  illustrious  servant  of  God,  St.  Igna- 
tius of  Loyola~''a  treasure,"  as  it  is  called  by  that 
venerable  man  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  Louis 
of  Blois,  whose  opinion  is  cited  by  St.  Alphonsus 
Liguori  in  a  very  beautiful  letter  *'on  making  the  Exer- 
cises in  solitude"— ''A  treasure  which  God  has  set 
open  for  His  Church  in  these  last  ages,  and  for  which 

-"S  ^Tipronym.,  Ep.  148  ad  Colant.,  24  (Mi2,ne,  P.L..  torn.  22, 
col.  1.  216). 

-'iS.'Petr.  Chrysolog-..  serm.  12  Migne,  P.L..  torn.  52.  col,  ISG). 
22S.  Leo  M.,  serm.  19  (Migne,  P.L.,  torn.  54,  col.  186). 
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abundant  thanksgiving  should  be  rendered  to  Him." 

From  these  Spiritual  Exercises,  whose  fame  spread 
very  rapidly  in  the  Church,  many  drew  a  stimulus  to 
make  them  run  with  more  alacrity  in  the  paths  of 
sanctity.  And  among  these  was  one  most  dear  to  Us 
on  many  grounds,  Our  venerable  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo,  who  as  We  have  mentioned  on  another  occa- 
sion, spread  their  use  among  the  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple;-^ and  by  his  care  and  authority  enriched  them 
with  appropriate  rules  and  directions;  and  what  is 
more  established  a  house  for  the  special  purpose  of 
cultivating  the  Ignatian  meditations.  This  house, 
which  he  called  the  Asceterium,  w^as,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  among  the  many  houses  of  this  kind, 
which,  by  happy  imitation  have  flourished  everywhere. 
HOUSES  OF  RETREAT 
As  the  estimation  of  the  Exercises  grew  contin- 
ually greater  in  the  Church,  there  was  a  marvelous 
multiplication  of  these  houses,  which  may  be  called 
most  opportune  places  of  entertainment,  set  in  the 
arid  desert  of  the  world,  wherein  the  Faithful  of 
both  sexes  are  separately  recreated  and  refreshed  with 
spiritual  nourishment.  And  after  the  cruel  carnage 
of  a  war  which  has  so  bitterly  troubled  the  human 
family,  after  so  many  wounds  inflicted  on  the  spiritual 
and  civil  prosperity  of  the  peoples,  who  can  count 
the  vast  number  of  those  who  having  seen  the  falla- 
cious hopes  they  cherished  fail  and  fade  away,  clearly 
understood  that  earthly  things  must  give  place  to 
those  of  heaven,  and,  by  the  most  present  aid  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  fled  to  seek  true  peace  of  mind  in  holy 
retreats?  Let  all  those  remain  as  a  manifest  proof, 
who,  w^hether  drawn  by  the  beauty  of  a  more  holy 
and  more  perfect  life,  or  tossed  by  the  turbid  tem- 
pests of  the  time,  or  moved  by  the  solicitudes  of  life, 
or  beset  by  the  frauds  and  fallacies  of  the  world,  or 
fighting  against  the  deadly  plague  of  Rationalism, 
or  allured  by  the  fascination  of  the  senses,  withdraw- 
als. Alt'.  M.  de  Liguorl,  Lettern  utilita  clegli  Esercizi  in 
solifudine:  Opera  ascet.  (Marietti.  1847).  vol.  Ill,  p.  616. 

■■^-Const.  Apost.  "Summorum  Poiitificum,"  Jiilv  25,  1922-  Acta 
Apost.  Sedis,  1922,  p.  421. 
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ing  themselves  into  those  holy  houses,  have  tasted 
again  the  peace  of  solitude,  all  the  sweeter  to  them 
because  of  the  heavy  labors  they  had  borne,  and  medi- 
tating on  heavenly  things  have  ordered  their  life 
in  accordance  with  supernatural  lessons. 

We,  therefore.  Venerable  Brethren,  rejoicing  in 
I  these  happy  beginnings  of  a  noble  piety,  and  seeing 
in  its  further  extension  a  powerful  help  against  the 
evils  that  assail  us,  must,  at  the  same  time,  endeavor, 
as  far  as  in  Us  lies,  to  second  the  most  sweet  counsel 
of  the  Divine  Goodness;  so  that  this  secret  call, 
breathed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  minds  of  men, 
may  not  be  deprived  of  the  much  desired  abundance 
of  heavenly  graces. 

RETREATS  HELD  IN  THE  VATICAN 

Moreover,  We  do  this  the  more  willingly,  because 
We  see  what  has  already  been  done  by  Our  predeces- 
1^  sors.  For,  long  since,  this  Apostolic  See,  which  had 
often  commended  the  Spiritual  Exercises  by  word, 
taught  the  Faithful  by  its  own  example  and  authority, 
converting  the  great  Vatican  palace  into  a  Cenacle 
for  meditation  and  prayer ;  which  custom  We  have 
willingly  received,  with  no  small  joy  and  consolation 
to  ourselves.  And  in  order  that  We  may  secure  this 
joy  and  consolation,  both  for  Ourselves  and  for  others 
who  are  near  Us,  We  have  already  had  arrangements 
made  for  holding  spiritual  exercises  every  year  in  the 
Vatican. 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  HIERARCHY 

We  know  well.  Venerable  Brethren,  how  much  store 
you  also  set  by  spiritual  exercises ;  for  you  gave  your- 
selves to  them  before  you  first  received  Sacred  Or- 
ders; and  again  before  you  were  adorned  with  the 
fulness  of  the  Priesthood ;  and  often  afterwards,  in 
company  with  your  priests,  you  have  sought  them 
anew  in  order  to  refresh  your  souls  with  the  con- 
templation of  heavenly  things.  This  excellent  prac- 
.  tice,  assuredly,  is  deserving  of  our  solemn  and  public 
commendation.  And  We  commend,  likewise,  no  less 
warmly  those  Bishops,  whather  of  the  Eastern  or  of 
the  Western  Church,  who,  as  we  know,  have  some- 
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times  come  together,  with  their  own  Patriarch  or 
Metropolitan,  to  make  a  pious  retreat  adapted  to  their 
offices  and  duties.  We  hope  that  this  luminous  example, 
so  far  as  circumstances  allow,  may  be  followed  with 
sedulous  emulation.  And  perchance  there  would  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  this  if  a  retreat  of  this  kind  were 
instituted  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  those  synods  which 
all  the  prelates  of  an  ecclesiastical  province  celebrate 
ex  officio,  whether  to  provide  for  the  common  salva- 
tion of  souls,  or  to  deliberate  on  those  things  which 
the  conditions  of  the  time  seem  to  require.  And, 
indeed,  We  ourselves  had  determined  to  do  this,  with 
all  the  Bishops  of  Lombardy,  during  the  brief  space 
of  Our  rule  over  the  Church  of  Milan;  and,  without 
doubt,  We  should  have  accomplished  it  in  the  first 
year  of  ofTice,  if  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Divine 
Providence  had  not  disposed  otherwise  of  Our  lowli- 
ness. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  PRIESTS 

Wherefore,  We  are  well  assured  that  those  priests 
and  religious  men  who,  anticipating  the  law  of  the 
Church  in  this  matter,  already  frequented  the  spiritual 
exercises  will,  hereafter,  use  this  means  of  acquiring 
sanctity  v^ith  yet  greater  diligence,  now  that  they  are 
more  gravely  bound  to  it  by  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
Canons. 

For  this  reason  We  earnestly  exhort  all  priests  of 
the  secular  clergy  to  be  faithful  in  following  spiritual 
exercises,  at  least  in  that  modest  measure  which  the 
Code  of  Canon  Law  prescribes  for  them:-''  and  let 
them  approach  and  fulfil  the  exercises  with  an  ardent 
desire  of  their  own  perfection,  so  that  they  may  obtain 
that  abundance  of  the  supernatural  spirit,  w^hich  is 
very  necessary  for  them,  if  they  would  secure  the 
spiritual  advantage  of  their  flock  and  win  a  multitude 
of  souls  to  Christ.  For  this  was  the  path  trodden  by 
all  those  priests  who,  burning  with  zeal  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  were  foremost  in  guiding  their  neigh- 
bors on  the  way  to  holiness,  and  in  educating  the 
clergy;  as  may  be  seen,  to  take  a  recent  example,  in 

^3Cod.  Jur.  Can.,  can.  126. 
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Blessed  Joseph  Cafasso,  to  whom  We  ourselves  de- 
creed the  honors  of  the  Blessed  in  Heaven.  For  it 
^  was  the  constant  custom  of  this  most  holy  man  to 
labor  assiduously  in  spiritual  exercises,  in  order  that, 
by  this  means,  he  might  better  nourish  his  own  sanc- 
tity, and  that  of  other  ministers  of  Christ,  and  might 
know  the  heavenly  counsels.  And  once,  when  he  came 
forth  from  a  sacred  retreat,  gifted  with  Divine  light, 
he  clearly  showed  this  same  path  to  a  younger  priest 
whose  confessor  he  was;  and  he  followed  it  up  to  the 
highest  summit  of  sanctity.  This  was  the  Blessed 
John  Bosco,  whose  name  is  beyond  all  praise., 
ANNUAL  RETREATS  FOR  RELIGIOUS 

As  for  those  who,  under  whatever  title,  serve  within 
the  bounds  of  religious  discipline,  since  they  are  com- 
manded by  law  to  make  the  sacred  exercises  every 
year,-''  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  bring 
from  these  sacred  retreats  an  abundance  of  hep.venly 
goods  from  which,  as  each  one  needs,  they  may  draw 
draughts  of  greater  perfection,  and  all  the  graces 
enabling  them  to  run  the  way  of  the  evangelical  coun- 
sels with  alacrity.  For  the  annual  exercises  are  the 
mystical  ''tree  of  life"  by  which  both  individuals 
and  communities  may  live  in  that  fame  of  sanctity 
in  which  every  religious  family  must  needs  flourish. 
AN  AID  IN  THE  MINISTRY 

Nor  should  the  priests  of  the  Clergy,  secular  and 
regular,  think  that  the  time  spent  on  spiritual  exer- 
cises tends  to  the  detriment  of  the  apostolic  minis- 
try. On  this  matter,  let  them  hear  St.  Bernard,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  write  thus  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff, 
Blessed  Eugene  III,  whose  master  he  had  been:  'Tf 
thou  wouldst  belong  wholly  to  all,  after  the  manrier 
of  him  who  became  all  things  to  all  men;  I  praise  thy 
humanity,  provided  it  be  full.  But,  how  is  it  full 
when  thou  thyself  art  excluded?  Thou  also  art  a  man  : 
therefore,  that  thy  humanity  may  be  whole  and  full,  let 
it  gather  thee  also  into  the  bosom  which  receives  all  : 
else,  what  will  it  profit,  if  thou  gain  all,  and  lose 

•-•'Cod.  .Jiir.  .Can.,  can.  595,  pr.  l. 
-'Gen.  ii,  9. 
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thyself?  Wherefore,  when  all  have  thee,  be  thyself 
one  of  them  that  have.  Remember,  I  say  not  always, 
I  say  not  often,  but  at  least  sometimes,  to  render  thy- 
self to  thyself." 

FOR  PROMOTING  CATHOLIC  ACTION 

With  no  less  care.  Venerable  Brethren,  would  We 
have  manifold  cohorts  of  Catholic  Action  polished  or 
cultivated  fitly  by  spiritual  exercises.  With  all  Our 
power,  We  desire  to  promote  this  Action;  and  We 
cease  not,  and  will  never  cease,  to  commend  it;  because 
the  cooperation  of  the  laity  with  the  Apostolic  Hier- 
archy is  exceedingly  useful,  not  to  say  necessary.  And, 
indeed,  We  can  hardly  find  words  to  express  the  joy 
We  experienced,  when  We  learnt  that  special  series 
of  sacred  meditations  were  established  almost  every- 
w^here,  for  the  cultivaticn  of  these  pacific  and  strenu- 
ous soldiers  of  Christ  and  in  particular  for  bands  of 
young  recruits.  For  while  they  crowd  to  these  courses, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  found  more  ready  and 
more  prompt  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  they  will 
find  there  not  only  the  help  to  express  the  form  of 
the  Christian  life  more  perfectly  in  themselves,  but 
may  also,  not  rarely,  receive  in  their  hearts  the  secret 
voice  of  God,  calling  them  to  the  sacred  offices,  and 
to  work  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  urging  them 
on  to  the  full  exercise  of  the  apostolate.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  glowing  dawn  of  heavenly  goods,  and  in 
a  short  time  it  will  be  followed  and  completed  by  a 
perfect  day;  if  only  the  practice  of  spiritual  exercises 
is  yet  more  widely  extended  and  is  propagated  with 
prudence  and  wisdom  among  the  various  associations 
of  Catholics  and  chiefly  those  of  younger  members.-'^ 
RETREATS  FOR  WORKMEN 

Now,  even  as  in  this  age  of  ours,  temporal  goods 
and  the  various  advantages  flowing  from  them,  to- 
gether with  a  certain  measure  of  wealth,  have  been 
extended  somewhat  freely  to  workmen  and  others 
hiring  out  their  labor,  thereby  raising  them  to  a 

•-'"'S.  Bern.,  "De  consider.,"  L.  I.,  c.  5  (Migne,  P.L..  torn.  182,  col. 
734). 

^!»Cf.  "Orcline  del  giorno  di  Mons.  Radini-Tedeschi"  ?icl  Congr. 
Cattol.  Ital.,  an.  1895. 
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happier  condition  of  life,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
bounty  of  the  provident  and  merciful  God,  that  this 
treasure  of  spiritual  exercises  also  has  been  scattered 
abroad  among  the  common  mass  of  the  Faithful  so 
as  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  hold  men  back,  lest 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  fleeting  things  and 
immersed  in  pleasures  and  delights  of  life,  they  fall 
into  the  tenets  and  morals  of  Materialism.  For  this 
reason  We  cordially  commend  the  movements  for  exer- 
cises, which  have  sprung  up  already  in  certain  regions, 
and  the  exceedingly  fruitful  and  opportune  "Retreats 
for  Workmen,"  together  with  the  associated  sodalities 
of  perseverance;  all  which,  Venerable  Brethren,  We 
recommend  to  your  care  and  solicitude. 

CLOSED  RETREATS 

Now  in  order  that  the  joyful  fruits  We  have  men- 
tioned may  flow  forth  from  the  sacred  exercises,  these 
must  needs  be  made  with  due  care  and  diligence. 
For  if  the  exercises  are  performed  merely  for  the 
sake  of  custom,  or  tardily,  and  with  hesitation,  little 
or  no  advantage  will  be  derived  from  them.  Where- 
fore, before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  the  mind, 
assisted  by  solitude,  should  devote  itself  to  the  sacred 
meditations,  leaving  aside  all  the  cares  and  solicitudes 
of  daily  life.  For  as  that  golden  book,  the  ImitcCtion 
of  Christ,  clearly  teaches :  "The  devout  soul  makes 
progress  in  silence  and  in  peace."  For  this  reason, 
although  we  regard  those  meditations  as  worthy  of 
praise  and  pastoral  approval  in  which  many  make  the 
exercises  together  in  public— for  these  have  received 
many  blessings  from  God— still  we  most  strongly 
recommend  those  spiritual  exercises  which  are  made 
in  private,  and  are  called  "closed."  For  in  these  a 
man  is  more  easily  separated  from  intercourse  with 
creatures  and  concentrates  the  dissipated  powers  of 
his  soul  on  God  and  himself,  and  on  the  contemplation 
of  eternal  truths. 

Moreover,  spiritual  exercises,  truly  so  called,  re- 
quire a  certain  space  of  time  for  their  fulfilment.  And 
though,  by  reason  of  circumstances  and  persons,  this 

^""De  Imit.  dir.,"  L.  I.,  c.  20,  6. 
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time  may  be  reduced  to  a  few  days,  or  extended  to  a 
whole  month ;  nevertheless  it-  should  not  be  curtailed 
too  much  if  one  wishes  to  obtain  the  benefits  promised 
by  the  exercises.  For  even  as  the  salubrity  of  a  place 
can  only  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  body  of  one 
who  stays  there  for  a  while,  so  the  salutary  art  of 
sacred  meditations  cannot  effectively  benefit  the  spirit 
unless  it  spends  some  time  in  the  exercises. 

Lastly  it  is  of  great  moment  for  making  spiritual 
exercises  properly  and  deriving  fruit  from  them  that 
they  should  be  conducted  in  a  wise  and  appropriate 
method. 

THE  EXERCISES  OF  ST.  IGNATIUS 

Now  it  is  recognized  that  among  all  the  methods 
of  spiritual  exercises  which  very  laudably  adhere  to 
the  principles  of  sound  Catholic  asceticism,  one  has 
ever  held  the  foremost  p^.ace  and,  adorned  by  the  full 
and  repeated  approbation  of  the  Holy  See  and  honored 
by  the  praises  of  men  distinguished  for  spiritual  doc- 
trine and  sanctity,  has  borne  abundant  fruits  of  holi- 
ness during  the  space  of  well  nigh  four  hundred  years. 
We  mean  the  method  introduced  by  St.  Ignatius  of 
Loyola,  whom  We  are  pleased  to  call  the  chief  and 
peculiar  Master  of  Spiritual  Exercises,  whose  **ad- 
mirable  book  of  Exercises"  '^^  ever  since  it  was  sol- 
emnly approved,  praised,  and  commended  by  Our 
Predecessor  Paul  III  of  happy  memory,-^-  already,  to 
repeat  some  words  We  once  used  before  Our  eleva- 
tion to  the  Chair  of  Peter,  already,  We  say,  ''stood 
forth  conspicuous  as  a  most  wise  and  universal 
code  of  laws  for  the  direction  of  souls  in  the  way  of 
salvation  and  perfection ;  as  an  unexhausted  fountain 
of  most  excellent  and  most  solid  piety ;  as  a  most  keen 
stimulus,  and  a  well-instructed  guide  showing  the  way 
to  secure  the  amendment  of  morals  and  attain  the  sum- 
mit of  the  spiritual  life."  '^'^ 

■i'Brev.  Rom.  in  festo      h/n.  (July  31),  lect.  4. 

:''^Litt.  Anost.  "Pastoralis  officii,"  July  31,  1548. 

---S'.  Carlo  egli  Escrcizi  spiritiiali  di  Ignazin  in  "S.  Carlo 
Borromeo  nel  3  Centenario  della  Canonizzazione,"  n.  23,  Sett. 
1910,  p.  488. 
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When  at  the  beginning  of  Our  Pontificate,  "satisfy- 
ing the  most  ardent  desires  and  vows  of  sacred  Pre- 
lates of  almost  the  whole  Catholic  world  from  both 
Rites"  in  the  Apostolic  Constitution  "Summorum 
Pontificum,"  given  on  July  25,  1922,  We,  ''declared 
and  constituted  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  the  heavenly 
Patron  of  all  spiritual  exercises,  and,  therefore,  of 
institutes,  sodalities  and  bodies  of  every  kind  assist- 
ing those  who  are  making  spiritual  exercises,"  We 
did  little  else  but  sanction  by  Our  supreme  authority 
what  was  already  proclaimed  by  the  common  feeling 
of  Pastors  and  of  the  Faithful;  and  what  together 
with  the  aforesaid  Paul  III,  Our  illustrious  predeces- 
sors, Alexander  VII,'''  Benedict  XIV,''''  Leo  XIII, 
had  often  said  implicitly,  when  praising  the  Ignatian 
meditations,  and  what  all  those  who,  in  the  words  of 
Leo  XIII,  "had  been  most  conspicious  for  ascetic 
doctrine  or  holiness  of  life,"  during  the  last  four 
hundred  years-'''  had  said  by  their  praises  and  yet 
more  by  the  example  of  the  virtues  which  they  had 
acquired  m  this  arena. 

THEIR  ADAPTABILITY  AND  COHERENCE 

In  very  deed,  the  excellence  of  spiritual  doctrine 
altogether  free  from  the  perils  and  and  errors  of  false 
mysticism,  the  admirable  facility  of  adapting  the  Exer- 
cises to  any  order  or  state  of  man,  whether  they  de- 
vote themselves  to  contemplation  in  the  cloisters,  or 
lead  an  active  life  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  the  apt 
co-ordination  of  the  various  parts,  the  wonderful  and 
lucid  order  in  the  meditation  of  truths  that  seem  to 
follow  naturally  one  from  another;  and  lastly  the 
spiritual  lessons  which,  after  casting  off  the  yoke  of 
sin  and  washing  away  the  diseases  inherent  in  his 
morals,  lead  a  man  through  the  safe  paths  of  abnega- 

s^Const.  Apost.  "Summoriim  Pontificiim,"  July  25,  1922;  Acta 
Ajjost.  Scdis.  1922,  p.  420. 

Apost.  "Cum  sicut,"  October  12,  1647. 

^•'•Litt.  Apost.  "Quantum  secessus,"  March  20,  1753;  Litt.  Apost. 
"Dedimus  sane,"  May  16,  1753. 

^'Epist.  "Ignatianse  commentationes,"  February  8,  1900;  Acta 
Lronis  XIII.  vol.  VII.  p.  373. 

s'^Ibid. 
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tion  and  the  removal  of  evil  habits'^''  up  to  the  supreme 
heights  of  prayer  and  Divine-  love ;  without  doubt  all 
these  are  things  which  sufficient^'  show  the  efficacious 
nature  of  the  Ignatian  method  and  abundantly  com- 
mend the  Ignatian  meditations. 

THE  MONTHLY  RECOLLECTION 

It  remains,  Venerable  Brethren,  in  order  to  guard 
and  preserve  the  fruit  of  the  spiritual  exercises  which 
we  have  been  praising,  and  to  revive  its  salutary  mem- 
ory that  we  should  earnestly  recommend  a  pious  cus- 
tom which  may  be  called  a  brief  repetition  of  the 
exercises,  namely  a  monthly  or  at  least  a  quarterly 
recollection.  This  custom  which,  to  borrow^  the  words 
of  Our  predecessor  of  holy  memory,  Pius  X,  ''We  gladly 
see  introduced  in  many  places,"  and  flourishing 
especially  in  religious  communities  and  among  pious 
priests  of  the  secular  clsrgy,  AVe  earnestly  desire 
to  see  adopted  by  the  laity  also.  For  it  would  prove  a 
real  benefit  more  especially  for  those  who  are  pre- 
vented by  the  cares  of  their  family  from  making 
spiritual  exercises.  For  these  recollections  might  sup- 
ply in  some  measure  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  exercises  themselves. 

MEANS  FOR  SPIRITUAL  REGENERATION 

In  this  manner,  Venerable  Brethren,  if  spiritual 
exercises  be  extended  everywhere  through  all  the 
orders  of  Christian  society,  and  if  they  be  diligently 
performed,  a  spiritual  regeneration  v/ill  follow.  Piety 
will  be  enkindled,  the  forces  of  religion  wall  be  nour- 
ished, the  apostolic  office  will  unfold  its  fruit-bear- 
ing branches,  and  peace  will  reign  in  society  and  in 
the  hearts  of  all. 

When  the  heavens  were  serene  and  earth  was  silent 
and  night  lay  on  the  world,  in  secret,  far  from  the 
crowds  of  men,  the  Eternal  Word  of  the  Father,  hav- 
ing assumed  the  nature  of  man,  appeared  to  mortals, 
and  the  heavenly  regions  echoed  the  heavenly  hymn, 
''Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on  earth  peace  to 

-•'Epist.  Apost.  pp.  Pii  XI,  Z^'ons  (irons  appris.  March  28,  1929, 
ad  Card.  Dubois. 

*'>Exhort.  art  Cler.  Cathol.  "Hterent  animo,"  August  4,  1908: 
Acta  Sanctw  Sedis,  vol.  XLI,  p.  575. 
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men  of  good  will."  This  praise  of  Christian  peace— 
the  Peace  of  Christ  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ— setting 
forth  the  supreme  desire  of  our  Apostolic  heart  to 
which  all  Our  aims  and  Our  labor  are  directed,  pro- 
foundly affects  the  minds  of  Christians  who,  with-, 
drawn  from  the  tumult  and  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
in  deep  and  hidden  solitude,  have  pondered  on  the  truths 
of  Faith  and  the  example  of  Him  who  brought  peace 
to  the  world  and  left  it  as  a  heritage:  *'My  peace  I 
give  to  you."  ^- 

This  peace,  truly  so  called.  We  wish  for  you  from 
Our  heart.  Venerable  Brethren,  on  this  very  day  on 
which  by  the  Divine  bounty  the  fiftieth  year  of  Our 
Priesthood  is  complete;  and  as  the  sweet  festival  of 
the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  approaches, 
which  may  be  called  the  mystery  of  peace,  with  fer- 
vent prayers  We  supplicate  for  that  peace  from  Him 
who  is  hailed  as  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

And  with  Our  mind  raised  by  these  thoughts,  with  a 
joyful"  and  firm  hope  as  an  omen  of  Divine  gifts,  and 
as  a  pledge  of  Our  affection  to  you,  Venerable  .Breth- 
ren, and  to  your  clergy  and  people— that  is,  to  all  Our 
most  beloved  Catholic  family— We  impart  the  Apostolic 
Benediction  most  lovingly  in  the  Lord. 

Given  at  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
December,  1929,  the  eighth  year  of  Our  Pontificate. 

4iLuke  ii,  14. 
-t^John  xiv,  27. 
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ALASKA 
Father  Durgan  Arrives 

Father  John  Durgan,  entering  northern  Alaska  for 
the  first  time,  travelled  by  freight  train  from  Fair- 
banks to  Nenana,  September  23,  whence  he  voyaged 
for  three  days  on  the  gasoline  tug  ''Mildred"  down 
the  Tanana  and  Yukon  rivers.  His  fellow  passengers 
were  Pilot  Frank  Kerns,  two  Eskimo  boys  and  a 
young  man  from  Wisconsin  going  to  join  a  rich  uncle 
in  Ruby.  The  menu  was  sausages,  coffee  and  burnt 
toast  three  times  a  day. 

When  the  tug  tied  up  to  the  bank  at  night.  Father 
Durgan  slept  rolled  up  in  a  w^olf-hide  robe  in  a  little 
bunk  over  the  engine,  using  his  coat  wrapped  around 
a  log  for  a  pillow. 

At  Ruby,  100  miles  above  Nulato,  two  Indians  and 
five  malamutes  or  Alaskan  dogs  joined  the  party. 

At  Kuyakuk  Father  Francis  Prange,  Nulato  super- 
ior, who  had  been  visiting  a  dying  Indian  in  that  vil- 
lage, boarded  the  tug.  The  Nulato  missionaries  at- 
tend all  the  Indian  villages  from  Nulato  to  Tanana. 
Although  these  two  towns  are  three  hundred  miles 
apart  and  in  winter  it  takes  several  days  to  make  the 
journey  by  dog  team,  Father  Durgan  writes  that  there 
is  no  case  on  record  where  the  sick  person  died  before 
the  missionary  arrived. 

The  new  missionary  landed  at  Nulato,  September 
26,  amid  the  flutter  of  three  weeks  wash,  hanging 
on  the  line  for  flags  and  bunting.  The  Indians  gath- 
ered at  the  wharf  and  greeted  him  joyfully:  ''Ho, 
Fader!  Ho,  Fader!  You  come  to  stay?" 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  had  prepared  a  supper  for 
the  two  missionaries,  which  Father  Durgan,  after  his 
three-days  sausage  diet,  called  a  delicious  feast: 
moose  steak,  potatoes,  bread,  butter  and  coffee,  with 
a  little  dessert  at  the  end. 
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The  Sisters'  house,  the  school,  the  church  and  the 
missionaries'  residence  are  four  log  houses  along  the 
river  front  at  the  edge  of  the  village.  The  Sisters' 
house,  the  school  and  the  church  are  veneered  with 
painted  boards  and  present  a  neat  appearance,  but 
the  Fathers'  house  is  of  rough  logs,  old  and  unsightly. 
If  they  can  save  enough  money,  they  hope  to  build  a 
new  residence  next  year. 

Father  Durgan's  room  is  7  feet  high,  8  feet  wide 
and  15  feet  long;  it  contains  a  bed,  a  table,  two  chairs, 
a  box  for  a  washstand  and  a  bigger  box  with  shelves 
for  a  bookcase.  Two  double- paned  windows  28  inches 
square  are  nailed  down  both  winter  and  summer,  to 
keep  out  the.  cold  in  winter  and  the  mosquitoes  in 
summer.  A  round  hole  in  the  wall,  a  little  bigger 
than  a  dollar,  supplies  the  fresh  air.  Last  summer 
the  mosquitoes  ate  out  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  village 
dogs,  and  ate  off  the  noses  of  others;  they  were  so 
numerous  that  their  buzzing  resembled  the  droning 
of  an  aeroplane. 

Fathers  Prange  and  Durgan  live  upstairs,  with  a 
little  space  between  their  rooms  which  they  dignify 
with  the  name  of  library.  Next  to  Father  Durgan's 
room  is  a  shop  containing  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends, 
from  old  moccasins  to  chunks  of  bacon  hanging  from 
the  ceiling.  Outside  Father  Prange's  room  is  a  large 
stove  and  several  sets  of  dog  harness.  The  three 
rooms  downstairs  are  the  woodshed,  the  general  repair 
shop,  and  a  large  room  containing  dog  sleds  from  9 
to  14  feet  long,  and  2,500  pounds  of  smoked  salmon 
in  50  pound  bales-  Alaskan  dog  biscuit. 

The  Nulato  mission  district,  which  is  larger  than 
the  state  of  Washington,  contains  about  1,500  Ten'ah 
Indians,  who  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  American 
Indians.  There  are  only  half  a  dozen  Eskimo  families 
in  this  area,  for  the  Eskimos  inhabit  the  lower  Yukon 
and  the  Alaska  coast  districts. 

In  the  village  of  Nulato  there  are  about  300  In- 
dians- 54  families  when  all  are  home  from  the  hunt. 
Every  family  has  from  5  to  42  dogs.  The  500  dogs 
are  kept  tied  up  just  out  of  one  another's  reach  along 
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the  muddy  river  bank  in  front  of  the  town.  There 
is  a  deafening  chorus  at  feeding  time. 

The  town  occupies  about  a  city  block,  and  the  houses 
are  scattered  helter  skelter  in  it.  The  main  street, 
which  runs  in  front  of  the  shacks  that  face  the  river, 
is  a  dilapidated  sidewalk. 

To  the  east  and  south  beyond  the  Yukon  one  sees 
only  the  horizon;  north  and  west  of  Nulato  rise  hills 
thickly  covered  wath  stunted  spruce.  In  winter  the 
sun  peeps  above  the  horizon  for  only  two  hours  a  day, 
from  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 

The  Indian  congregation  sang  the  high  Mass  cele- 
brated by  Father  Durgan  September  29.  The  Alaska 
Indiana  have  rich,  beautiful  voices.  Congregational 
singing  was  inaugurated  at  Nulato  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  by  Sister  M.  Winifred,  and  the  work 
was  continued  by  Sister  M.  Ralph.  Both  of  these 
Sisters  are  now  at  the  parish  school  in  Port  Angeles, 
Wash.  The  Nulato  Indians  are  able  to  sing  six  dif- 
ferent Latin  Masses. 

During  Father  Durgan's  first  sermon  at  Nulato  he 
found  it  hard  to  shout  down  the  voices  of  the  Indian 
babies.  ''However,"  he  remarks,  'Svhen  the  contest 
got  very  hot,  the  mothers—God  bless  them— snatched 
the  loudest  outside  and  left  me  in  triumph." 

Seven  of  the  mission's  12  beautiful  dogs  were 
brought  home  from  their  summer  pasture  October  6. 
Since  the  dogs  are  not  used  in  the  summer  months, 
it  is  cheaper  to  pay  an  Indian  to  take  care  of  them. 
The  dogs  thrive  on  the  diet  of  fish  heads  and  entrails 
which  the  Indians  give  them.  One  of  the  mission's 
dogs,  a  Siberian,  was  the  mainstay  of  the  team  that 
won  the  Alaska  dog  race  two  years  ago;  the  rest  are 
malamutes. 

CUBA 
An  Unusual  Jubilee 

On  the  4th  of  October,  the  College  of  Belen,  Hav- 
ana, solemnly  celebrated  the  fiftieth  year  of  con- 
tinued teaching  in  that  college,  of  Father  Francis 
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Obered,  S.J.,  of  the  province  of  Leon.  Father  Obered 
was  ordained  priest  in  Europe  in  1877.  Two  years 
later  he  left  Spain  for  Cuba.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  there  without  any  interruption,— probably  a 
unique  case  in  the  annais  of  the  Society.  On  the  day 
of  his  jubilee,  many  of  his  former  boys  with  their 
sons  and  grandsons  were  present  at  his  Mass.  Father 
Obered  still  teaches  class  every  day. 

EGYPT 
Cairo — Catholic  Copt  Seminary 

The  Jesuits  are  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  their  return  to  Cairo,  Egypt.  Before  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Society,  the  Jesuits  had  flourishing  mis- 
sions in  Egypt  from  1582  to  1773. 

In  1879,  they  were  asked  by  Leo  XIII  to  return  to 
open  the  Catholic  Copt  Seminary.  From  the  priests 
educated  in  this  seminary,  Leo  XIII  took  the  first 
members  of  the  new  Copt  hierarchy,  two  bishops  and 
a  patriarch.  At  present  the  director  of  the  seminary 
is  a  Copt  priest.  The  seminary  is  located  near  the 
College  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  the  students  attend 
lectures  in  that  college.  When  they  have  completed 
their  classical  studies  they  go  to  Beirut  to  study  theol- 
ogy.  There  were  thirty  students  in  1927. 

The  adjoining  College  of  the  Holy  Family  has  at 
present  an  enrollment  of  over  five  hundred  boys,  in- 
cluding many  from  the  best  Egyptian  families  and 
from  the  foreign  colonies  of  Cairo. 

FRANCE 

The  Student  Home  at  Nancy 
The  Student  Home  at  Nancy  is  situated  quite  near 
the  many  schools  of  the  city,  on  a  broad  avenue, 
and  since  1920  it  has  been  gradually  growing  through 
the  enlargement  of  an  old  aristocratic  chateau.  Al- 
ready the  home  possesses  well-equipped  reading  and 
recreation  rooms,  a  small  and  a  large  lecture  hall,  a 
bright  dining  room  capable  of  seating  two  hundred 
and,  above  all,  a  considerable  number  of  study  halls 
with  special  libraries  for  students  of  law,  medicine, 
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electrical  engineering,  chemistry,  agriculture,  art,  etc. 
For  students  sixty  living  rooms  are  provided;  for 
temporary  guests,  eight;  while  about  two  hundred 
additional  rooms  among  families  in  the  city  are  se- 
cured for  students  by  the  home.  Besides,  all  the  stu- 
dents of  the  home,  four  hundred  in  number,  have  at 
about  a  quarter  hour's  walk  from  the  city,  a  country 
home  with  a  magnificent  estate  of  twelve  and  a  half 
acres;  while,  in  the  Vosges  Mountains,  a  lodging- 
house  is  maintained  and  free  accommodations  are 
given.  The  whole  endeavor  is  called  the  ''Groupe  des 
Etudiants  Catholiques,"  which  is  abbreviated  into 
''Gee" 

The  opposition  between  the  desire  for  liberty  and 
fidelity  to  principles  which  has  already  proved  fatal 
to  many  Catholic  student  homes  in  France  and  else- 
where seems  here  to  be  happily  overcome  in  all  essen- 
tial points.  There  is  nothing  of  the  air  of  the  cloister 
about  the  place.  Lay  servants  look  after  the  service 
in  ail  the  rooms.  The  accommodations  nowhere  are 
wanting  in  proper  elegance  and  comfort.  Everyone 
chooses  his  own  meal-time,  within  certain  limits,  how- 
ever, which  are  necessary  for  the  general  order.  No 
one  is  handicapped  in  the  use  of  his  time,  except 
that  he  must,  according  to  rule,  be  home  at  10  P.  M. 
and  at  the  very  latest  by  a  half  hour  after  midnight. 
The  spirit  of  the  student  group  is  expressed  on  its 
membership  card :  "Whoever  enters  the  Gee,  professes 
its  spirit  as  well  as  interior  and  practical  Catholicity. 
He  also  professes  serious  work  in  his  profession  and 
the  will  to  become  a  genuine  Catholic  and  a  true 
Frenchman," 

The  clearly  Catholic  character  of  the  home  does 
not  exclude  the  occasional  admission  of  students  of 
other  creeds.  And  the  cultivation  of  French  patriot- 
ism does  not  prevent  Poles,  Hungarians  and  Germans, 
from  feeling  at  home  here.  Especially  during  the  sum- 
mer school  courses  of  the  university  one  meets  in  the 
Gee  a  very  international  group.  This  spirit  of  fra- 
ternity also  extends  itself  to  the  other  classes  of 
society.    The  students  of  the  Gee  join  in  charitable 
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and  social  undertakings.  They  offer  their  halls  for 
the  meetings  of  associations  of  the  youth  of  city  and 
country.  They  have  scientific  and  religious  lectures 
given  before  great  audiences  by  speakers  of  estab- 
lished reputation,  priests  and  laymen,  secular  priests 
and  religious. 

This  vast  undertaking  is  founded  neither  on  a  large 
endowment  nor  a  high  annual  tuition  for  the  stu- 
dents. For  membership,  a  fee  of  50  francs  (slightly 
less  than  $2)  is  required.  The  boarding  expenses  at 
the  home,  while  not  the  low^est  in  Nancy,  are  never- 
theless very  modest.  The  home  even  offers  free  ad- 
mission to  some.  When  the  idea  was  about  to  be 
executed  certain  worthy  people  founded  a  stock  com- 
pany to  purchase  the  home.  The  Gee  pays,  as  rent 
to  this  company,  the  amount  necessary  to  cover  in- 
terest and  taxes.  The  money  for  that  purpose  and 
for  all  current  expenses  has  to  be  gathered  every 
year  by  the  uncertain  means  of  gifts  from  alumni 
and  through  the  efforts  of  a  society  of  friends  of  the 
Gee.  This  method  however  never  has  entirely  "suc- 
ceeded. The  home  has  debts.  But  its  directors  keep 
on  working  courageously  and  even  undertake  new 
buildings.  Pere  Lejosne  succeeded  in  realizing  three 
or  four  million  francs  in  eight  years  and  he  will  also 
procure  the  fifth. 

Everyone  at  Nancy  know's  that  Pere  Lejosne  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  the  Gee,  founded  it  and  made  his 
work  flourish  in  spite  of  many  storms.  A  learned 
canon  who  has  long  seen  him  working  among  the 
students  describes  this  former  military  chaplain  with 
the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  the  button-hole 
of  his  Jesuit  cassock,  as  shrewd,  refined  and  kind, 
unassuming  and  courageous.  Whoever  has  met  him 
is  not  surprised  that  he  easily  wins  the  hearts  of  the 
youths  and  that  he  succeeds  in  gathering  around  him- 
self a  group  of  people  of  all  classes  who  are  deter- 
mined never  to  abandon  his  work.  Fortunately  his 
superiors  did  not  restrict  the  liberty  necessary  for 
Pere  Lejosne's  acti\dty,  which  in  itself,  is  a  great 
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testimonial  to  the  farsightedness  of  the  superiors  as 
well  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  subject. 

What  Pere  Lejosne  started  in  1920  is  now,  they 
say,  being  imitated  by  the  government  university. 
The  university  has  bought  a  castle  with  large  grounds 
to  found  a  settlement  for  students  on  an  extensive 
scale.  It  is  easy  for  a  university  with  its  means 
supplied  by  the  government  to  surpass  the  Gee  ir. 
all  external  details.  The  university  is  also  going  to 
do  more  for  athletics  which,  as  yet,  are  not  fully  or- 
ganized at  the  Gee,  but  the  university  will  not  be  able 
to  ask  nor  realize  the  religious  and  high  moral  stand- 
ing of  the  Gee. 

But  even  here  at  the  home,  of  course,  the  Catholic 
life  does  not  completely  reach  the  ideal  set  forth  in 
its  constitutions,  despite  the  fact  that  the  400  mem- 
bers are  literally  chosen  from  among  thousands  of 
applicants.  Neither  the  stimulating  influence  of 
friendship  under  a  freely-elected  self-government,  nor 
the  prudent  and  inspiring  guidance  of  Pcre  Lejosne 
can  do  more  for  the  average  student  than  to  preserve 
his  faith  unshaken.  But  even  that  much  is  well  worth 
all  the  labor  if  we  consider  present  conditions  in 
academic  circles  in  France  and  in  other  countries. 
However,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  small  number  who 
live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gee  in  its  entirety,  without 
compulsion  on  the  part  of  anyone,  will  strengthen 
the  phalanx  of  Catholic  leaders  which  has  always  been 
an  outstanding  feature  of  the  Church  of  France. 

GERMANY 
Mission  Crusade  in  Mainz 

Mission  crusades  among  young  people  are  now 
a  firmly  established  institution  in  Catholic  Europe. 
Last  August  the  second  convention  of  the  German 
Catholic  Students'  Mission  Crusade  was  held  at  Mainz. 
Representatives  of  the  Crusades  were  present--not 
only  from  Germany,  Austria  and  Czecho- Slovakia,  but 
also  from  Poland,  Italy  and  Belgium,  and  the  num- 
bers suggested  to  the  Bishop  of  Mainz,  who  opened 
the  convention,  the  international  character  typical  of 
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the  universal  Church.  At  the  ceremony  of  blessing 
the  fire  on  the  River  Rhine  an  address  was  given  on 
Christ  the  Light  of  the  Pagan  World.  On  the  clos- 
ing day  the  Crusaders  marched  Avith  banners  through 
the  streets  of  the  town  to  the  old  Cathedral,  which, 
centuries  before,  had  seen  other  Crusaders  setting 
forth  on  their  great  adventure  to  the  Holy  Land.  At 
the  Mass  there  was  a  General  Communion  followed 
by  the  consecration  of  the  students  to  the  service  of 
Christ,  the  King.  The  Crusade  was  founded  by  Fr. 
Schutz,  S.J.,  and  numbers  many  thousands  of  mem- 
bers. Its  object  is  to  encourage  the  missionary  spirit 
among  all  young  Catholics,  but  it  does  not  undertake 
missionary  work  abroad. 

History  of  the  Society 

Rene  Fulop- Miller's  monumental  history  of  the 
Jesuit  Order  has  just  been  published  by  Grethlein  & 
Company  of  Berlin,  and  coincident  with  its  appear- 
ance in  German,  announcement  is  made  that  editions 
in  five  other  languages  are  in  preparation.  The  work, 
'The  Power  and  the  Mysteries  of  the  Jesuits,"  is  GOO 
pages  long,  and  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  studies 
of  a  religious  order  ever  compiled.  It  traces  the 
great  role  the  order  has  played  in  the  intellectual  evo- 
lution of  the  centuries,  and  shows  its  influence  on 
philosophy,  jurisprudence,  literature,  architecture  and 
the  theater. 

Fulop-Miller  wrote  the  book  after  criticisms  of  refer- 
ences to  the  Jesuits  in  his  earlier  work,  'The  Spirit 
and  Aspect  of  Bolshevism,"  had  been  published  in 
the  Catholic  press.  In  the  earlier  work,  the  author 
had  passed  hasty  judgment  on  the  order;  when  the 
references  were  challenged,  however,  he  set  about 
learning  the  truth  for  himself. 

The  book  is  the  result.  Rene  Fulop-Miller  is  not 
a  Catholic  and  does  not  seem  to  be  a  believing  Chris- 
tian; he  is  the  son  of  a  Greek-Orthodox  father  and 
a  Protestant  mother ;  yet,  in  spite  of  that,  he  has  writ- 
ten what  German  critics  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
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brilliant  tributes  ever  paid  by  a  non- Catholic  to  tht 
Order  of  St.  Ignatius. 

Fulop-Miller  built  the  foundation  for  his  work  on 
a  study  of  St.  Ignatius  ol  Loyola's  "Rules  for  the 
Exercises"  and  other  books  of  the  order.  After  he 
had  made  a  complete  study  of  these,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  House  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canisius  street, 
Vienna,  and  asked  Father  Hatheyer.  Superior  of  the 
Austrian  Province,  for  permission  to  examine  the 
libraries  and  archives  of  the  Jesuits.  He  was  most 
cordially  received  and  provided  with  introductions  to 
various  Jesuit  houses  where  information  was  avail- 
able. 

The  author  immediately  rushed  into  the  work  of 
compiling  his  data,  which  were  obtained  from  libra- 
ries in  Spain,  France  and  Italy.  His  preface  expresses 
appreciation  to  several  scholars  of  the  order  for  their 
assistance,  notably  Father  Z.  G.  Villoda,  S.J.,  of  Ma- 
drid, and  Fathers  Tacchi-Venturi,  Bricarelli,  Busnelli 
and  Rosa  of  Rome. 

Out  of  his  studies,  in  the  course  of  Vv'hich  he  exam- 
ined, to  use  his  own  Avords,  ''the  hateful  pamphlets, 
the  distorted  descriptions  and  the  calumniations  of  the 
order,"  arose  a  complete  picture,  showing  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  much  persecuted  Jesuits,  their  services 
to  culture  and  the  whole  intellectual  history  of  man- 
kind, in  which  they  have  played  such  a  shining  part. 

Fulop- Miller's  treatment  of  the  figures  of  St.  Igna- 
tius and  St.  Fran  is  Xavi-r  seldom  has  been  equaled, 
in  its  impressive  appreciation,  by  a  non-Catholic 
writer. 

After  an  exhaustive  description  of  the  much  de- 
nounced moral  philosophy  of  the  order,  the  author  cites 
the  following  to  repudiate  the  calumniations  directed 
against  it: 

"We  must  not  neglect  the  fact  that  many  of  those 
moral-theologian  theses  which  in  their  time  (during 
the  controversy  about  prcbr.bilism) ,  were  considered 
as  being  'objectionable'  and  dangerous,  now  in  the 
light  of  the  twentieth  century  have  not  only  entirely 
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lost  their  doubtful  character,  but  even  make  a  sur- 
prisingly modern  impression.  If  the  old  casuists  have, 
['or  instance,  declared  larceny  when  committed  in  great 
distress  to  be  exculpable,  in  present  times  when  also 
the  civil  legislation  of  all  civilized  countries  admits, 
irresistible  coercion  as  a  ground  for  exemption  from 
ljunishment,  hardly  any  one  will  dare  to  take  excep- 
tion to  that  'laxity'  of  the  Jesuits.  Also  the  maxims 
of  the  Jesuits,  so  much  condemned,  about  the  'reser- 
vatio  mentalis'  will  now  appear  in  an  essentially 
different  light,  since  even  the  law  of  the  state  ex- 
pressly concedes  to  the  criminal  the  same  right,  and 
grants  inviolability  of  professional  secrets  to  priests, 
physicians  and  lawyers.  We  shall,  therefore,  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  moralists  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  looked  for  a  means  to  create  a  substi- 
tute for  protection  by  law,  at  that  time  still  missing." 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  author  does  away  with 
the  old  story  that  the  order  has  defended,  in  its  false 
sense,  the  thesis  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 

The  volume  is  regarded  as  particularly  important 
at  this  time,  when  the  Jesuits  are  resuming  'their 
work  in  Germany  after  having  been  violently  assailed 
by  Ludendorff  and  the  Evangelical  Union,  because  it 
is  the  work  of  an  imperial  student  and,  in  effect, 
knocks  the  weapon  out  of  the  enemy's  hand. 

Other  editions  of  the  book  soon  are  to  appear  in 
French,  Spanish,  Swedish,  Czech  and  English,  with  a 
special  edition  for  the  United  States.  A  fact  arousing 
considerable  comment  in  Austria  and  Germany  is  that 
the  book,  despite  its  great  size,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  items  in  the  bookselling  trade  in  those 
countries. 

INDIA 

Reopening  of  Church  Where 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Preached 

In  November,  the  newly  extended  church  of  St. 
James,  Manapad,  India,  was  solemnly  opened.  Here 
St.  Francis  Xavier  once  worked  and  sanctified  the 
place  by  his  prayers  and  penances.    Five  bishops  and 
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twenty  priests  were  present  at  the  ceremony.  The 
Right  Rev.  Francis  T.  Roche,  S.J.,  Bishop  of  Tuti- 
corin,  India's  first  native  bishop  of  the  Latin  Rite, 
pontificated.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  day's 
program  was  the  evening  procession  through  the  vil- 
lage with  a  relic  of  the  True  Cross  which  was  sent 
to  "  Manapad  by  Father  Acquaviva,  General  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  1583.  Manapad  is  an  out-of-the-way  vil- 
lage within  the  territory  of  Tuticorin,  a  diocese  which 
numbers  80,000  Catholics  in  a  population  of  1,000,000. 
Thirty  priests,  all  Indian  seculars,  care  for  twenty- 
six  parishes. 

The  church  of  St.  James  was  originally  built  by  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  1591,  and  enlarged  in  1745  by 
Fr.  Duarte,  the  last  Provincial  of  the  Malabar  Prov- 
ince who  resided  there.  The  latest  extension  was 
undertaken  in  1920,  and,  when  completed,  will  cost 
£  10,000.  The  whole  cost  of  the  work  has  been  de- 
frayed by  the  people  of  the  village  and  the  revenues 
of  the  church.  After  the  ceremonies  the  Bishops 
stayed  in  the  little  village  for  five  days,  and  prior  to 
their  departure  each  was  presented  with  a  mitre  by 
the  parishioners  of  Manapad. 

IRELAND 
The  King's  Religion 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Record  Fr.  Devane,  S.J.,  returns  to  the  subject,  already 
raised  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne,  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  King  from  the  restraints  which  the 
Act  of  Settlement  imposes  on  his  conscience.  The 
Act,  he  points  out,  is  now  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Com- 
monwealth consists  in  the  freely  associated-  members 
of  co-equal  powers.  Outside  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Associated  Dominions,  excluding  India,  are  Catholics. 
In  the  other  six  Dominions  they  outnumber  the  Church 
of  England  and  Presbyterians  by  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  Yet  English  law  denies  to  its  King  liberty 
of  conscience.  Fr.  Devane's  contention  that  the  King 
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of  those  Dominions  should  get  the  benefit  of  the  pet 
Protestant  theory—'^R^ligion  is  a  man's  private  affair" 
—is  unanswerable  in  reason  or  in  equity. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 
A  Meteorological  Anniversary 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  an  event  less  knov^n  than 
it  deserves  in  the  history  of  science  occurred  lately. 
In  1865  Fr.  Faura,  of  the  Aragon  Province,  started 
a  makeshift  meteorological  observatory  in  the  Philip- 
pines, then  a  colonial  possession  of  Spain.  Instru- 
ments were  scarce  and  inadequate;  funds  were  lack- 
ing. All  that  Fr.  Faura  had  was  enthusiasm  and 
a  chance.  For  fourteen  years  he  laboured  over  the 
vagaries  of  the  then  unknown  weather  of  the  Western 
Pacific  and  the  China  Sea.  His  meagre  observatory 
was  twice  moved,  gravitating  finally  to  Manila.  At 
last  during  the  first  week  of  July,  1879,  the  patient 
Jesuit  had  his  opportunity.  ITis  instruments  told  him 
that  a  typhoon,  with  good  reason  the  most  dreaded 
of  all  storms  in  that  part  of  the  world,  was  on  its 
way.  He  predicted  that  it  would  pass  over  the  island 
of  Luzon  on  July  7th.  It  did  pass  over,  and  its  vio- 
lence, duration,  and  other  characteristics  were  what 
Fr.  Faura  had  said.  The  success  was  clear  and 
astonishing.  For  the  first  time  in  history  someone 
had  managed  to  do  something  about  a  typhoon  be- 
sides praying  that  it  might  be  diverted.  Manila  mer- 
chants enthusiastically  subscribed  funds  to  continue 
and  expand  Fr.  Faura's  observatory.  Weather  science 
in  the  Far  East  had  proved  its  practical  worth,  and 
this  has  never  been  forgotten.  Presently  came  the 
development  of  another  great  scientific  institution,  the 
observatory  at  Zi-ka-w^ei,  near  Shanghai.  For  forty 
years  the  prediction  of  typhoons  in  this  busy,  land- 
enclosed  ocean  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  useful  enterprises  of  meteorology. 

SYRIA 
Jesuit  Research  Work 
Father  Bouyges,  S.J.,  of  the  University  of  Beirut, 
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is  preparing  a  "Bibliotheca  arabica  scholasticorum." 
For  this  purpose  he  has  gone  through  the  biggest  li- 
braries of  Europe,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Morocco.  The 
works  of  prominent  Arabian  philosophers,  whose 
theories  influenced  Christian  philosophy  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  will  be  translated  into  Latin.  The  first  vol- 
ume was  published  in  1928,  the  'Tahafot  al  Falasifat" 
by  Algazel,  who  died  in  1111.  The  idea  of  such  a 
publication  first  came  from  Father  Chossat,  whose 
well  known  studies  on  the  origins  of  scholasticism 
were  interrupted  by  his  death.  Cardinal  Ehrle  is  also 
interested  in  this  undertaking,  so  important  for  stu- 
dents of  the  history  of  religion  and  philosophy. 

A  different  kind  of  research  work  has  just  been 
completed  by  another  professor  of  the  University  of 
Beirut,  Father  Poidebard,  S.J.  He  was  commissioned 
by  the  French  Society  of  Geology,  and  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belle-Lettres  to  investigate  the 
ancient  roads  and  ruins  of  dead  civilizations  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 

From  1925  to  1929,  Father  Poidebard  flew  over 
that  large  territory.  He  discovered  a  new  process 
for  making  researches  in  the  regions  of  the  steppes. 
He  found  that  although  ordinarily  these  plains  look 
absolutely  flat,  the  smallest  bumps  are  revealed  when 
the  sun  is  very  low— early  morning  or  late  afternoon, 
-—by  the  long  shadows  they  cast,  provided  the  aviator 
flies  high.  Moreover  when  the  ruins  are  under  the 
ground  the  soil  has  a  slightly  different  color. 

Using  this  method  he  succeeded  in  mapping  out  the 
Via  Diocletiana,  with  its  fortifications  and  its  towers. 
He  also  drew  the  plans  o:*"  ancienc  cities  and  camps, 
dating  back  to  the  Assyrians,  Romans  and  Byzan- 
tians,  and  eighty  miles  of  the  old  border  between  the 
Roman  empire  and  the  Byzantine  empire. 

During  the  war,  Father  Poidebard  was  commis- 
sioned by  Marshall  Foch  to  map  the  country  between 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 
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CALIFORNIA  PROVINCE 

Bell  Dedication  at  Santa  Clara 
Amid  pomp  and  pageantry  reminiscent  of  Spanish 
California  days,  the  bell  given  by  King  Alfonso  XIII 
was  blessed,  dedicated  and  installed  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Mission  belfry  on  Columbus  day  before  a  crowd  of 
5,000  people. 

The  bell  replaces  the  one  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 
1926.  Originally  three  bells  were  given  to  the  Santa 
Clara  Mission  in  1789,  by  King  Charles  IV  of  Spain, 
on  the  condition  that  they  be  rung  every  night  at 
8 :30  o'clock  as  a  signal  for  prayer  for  the  souls  in 
Purgatory. 

Every  night  from  the  day  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  years  ago,  when  they  were  set  up,  to  the  time  of 
the  Mission  fire  on  October  25,  1926,  the  belis  were 
rung  at  the  appointed  hour. 

On  the  morning  of  the  disastrous  conflagration  the 
bells  fell  with  the  burning  tower.  One  was  damaged 
beyond  repair;  the  second,  though  badly  damaged, 
w^as  recast  through  the  efforts  of  Peter  F.  Morettini 
and  Randall  F.  O'Neill,  Santa  Clara  alumni;  the  third 
was  untouched. 

Before  the  embers  of  the  destroyed  church  had  time 
to  cool,  Santa  Clara  students  erected  a  stand  for  the 
remaining  bell,  and  at  8 :30  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  October  25,  1926,  its  tones  could  be  heard. 

It  remained  in  its  hurriedly  and  roughly  made  bel- 
fry until  the  spring  of  1928,  when  it  was  removed  to 
the  tower  of  the  new  Mission,  along  with  its  recast 
mate. 

When  King  Alfonso  heard  of  the  Mission  fire  and  the 
fate  of  his  grandsire's  bells,  he  immediately  ordered  the 
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royal  arsenal  to  construct  anoth3r  bell.  The  order 
was  carried  out,  and  the  bell  was  made  and  shipped 
to  California. 

Wide  interest  centers  in  the  bell,  since  it  represents 
the  contribution  of  a  monarch  to  the  restored  Santa 
Clara  Mission.  When  the  old  Mission  building  was 
razed  by  the  fire  of  1926,  and  one  of  the  century  and 
a  half  old  bells  destroyed,  Californians  all  over  the 
State  replaced  the  historic  structure  by  popular  sub- 
scription. The  gift  of  the  Spanish  ruler  completes 
the  Mission  and  perpetuates  the  oldest  Santa  Clara 
tradition— that  of  ringing  the  bells  every  evening  in 
memory  of  the  souls  in  Purgatory. 

Colorful  pageantry  characterized  the  ceremonies  of 
the  dedication.  Dressed  as  Spanish  dons  and  donas,  as 
Franciscan  Padres,  as  Indians,  the  students  of  Santa 
Clara  University,  of  Notre  Dame  High  School,  and 
of  St.  Clare's  Parish  School  paraded  through  streets 
draped  with  Spanish  and  American  flags  from  St. 
Clare's  Church  to  the  speakers'  platform  in  front  of 
the  mission.  Also  in  the  procession  were  Monterey 
Presidio  United  States  Army  Band,  San  Francisco, 
California  Boys'  Band,  San  Jose  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, San  Francisco,  California  Pioneers,  San  Jose  Boy 
Scouts,  ecclesiastical  and  lay  dignitaries. 

On  arriving  at  the  speakers'  platform  the  Notre 
Dame  students  sang  a  chorus.  Speeches  were  given 
by  Adolph  Canelo,  Jr.,  alumni  president,  chairman 
of  the  occasion;  by  Father  Augustine,  brown-robed 
Franciscan  from  Santa  Barbara;  by  California  Gov- 
ernor Young's  secretary,  Mr.  Stevenot ;  by  James  Baci- 
galupi,  Santa  Clara  alumnus,  retiring  president  of 
the  Bank  of  Italy. 

Messages  were  read  from  King  Alfonso,  President 
Hoover,  Governor  Young,  San  Francisco  Mayor  Rolph, 
United  States  Senator  Shortridge,  and  the  Spanish 
ambassador  to  Washington. 

Bishop  McGinley  of  Monterey-Fresno  blessed  the 
bell;  the  military  band  struck  up  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner";  the  bell  was  elevated  to  the  belfry;  United 
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States  Army  Aviation  Lieutenants  Hal  Bundy,  Santa 
Clara  alumnus,  and  Norman  Ives,  dove,  zoomed, 
roared,  swooped  and  dropped  flowers  on  the  crowd. 

As  the  new  bell  rang  its  first  soft,  mellow  notes, 
the  crowd  entered  the  mission  for  Benediction,  at 
which  Bishop  McGinley  was  celebrant ;  Fathers  Rich- 
ard Gleeson  and  Hugh  Donavon,  deacons  of  honor. 
Several  thousand  people,  unable  to  find  room  in  the 
mission,  stood  outside  with  bared  heads  during  the 
ceremony. 

Father  James  J.  Lyons  arranged  and  directed  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day. 

A  group  of  20  consuls  from  Latin  American  coun- 
tries arrayed  in  diplomatic  uniforms  participated  in 
the  exercises. 

Twenty  Latin  American  students  of  the  university 
garbed  in  Spanish  costumes  served  as  a  reception 
committee  to  receive  the  diplomatic  corps. 

Each  consul  was  accompanied  by  a  flag  bearer  car- 
rying the  standard  of  his  native  land. 

Spain's  part  in  the  installation  ceremonies  was 
marked  in  particular  by  the  presence  of  Sefior  Don 
Sebastian  de  Romero,  Consul  of  Spain,  and  his  wife, 
Seiiora  de  Romero.  He  represented  His  Majesty,  King 
Alfonso,  and  read  the  message  from  that  monarch, 
as  well  as  that  from  the  Spanish  Embassy  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  new  Mission  Bell  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  height  and  weighs  600  pounds.  It  bears  the  seal 
of  the  King  and  a  Latin  inscription  which,  translated, 
reads:  ''Alfonso  XIII,  King  of  Spain,  has  replaced 
the  Angelus  Bell  given  by  Charles  IV  and  destroyed 
by  fire,  with  his  generous  gift  to  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara  in  the  year  1929." 

Kingly  courtesy  marked  the  response  to  the  tribute 
paid  him,  of  Alfonso  XIII,  Spanish  monarch,  who 
sent  a  large  autographed  picture  of  himself  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  ceremonies  held  in  acknowledgement 
of  the  Mission  Bell  he  donated  to  the  University. 

The  photograph  received  by  Rev.  Fr.  Cornelius  J. 
McCoy,  S.J.,  president  of  the  University,  shows  his 
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majesty  in  full  uniform  with  the  decorations  and  re- 
galia significant  of  his  position. 

Jesuit  Brother  Aviator 

Missionarj^  work  and  aviation,  modernity's  newest 
development,  have  joined  forces. 

In  Washington,  Brother  G.  J.  Feltes,  S.J.,  of  San 
Francisco,  recently  conferred  with  Government  offi- 
cials, learning  all  he  could  about  atmospheric  and  other 
conditions  in  Alaska  preparatory  to  taking  a  plane 
up  there  in  March  for  the  purpose  of  linking  together 
the  widely-scattered  missions. 

The  plane  will  be  equipped  with  a  wireless  receiv- 
ing and  sending  set  which  is  a  duplicate  of  that  used 
by  Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd,  v/ho  is  now  in 
the  Antarctic.  This  set,  Brother  Feltes  said,  has  a 
sending  range  of  about  17,000  miles,  and  will  enable 
him  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  ground  stations 
whenever  he  is  in  the  air. 

The  thought  of  using  an  aeroplane  for  Northern  mis- 
sionary work  resulted  from  an  experience  of  the  Rev. 
Philip  Delon,  S.J.,  Jesuit  Superior  in  Alaska.  A  com- 
mercial flyer  made  a  forced  landing  at  Holy  Cross, 
where  the  Superior  makes  his  headquarters,  and  spent 
some  two  months  there  repairing  his  plane.  The  mis- 
sionaries assisted  him  in  every  way  possible,  and, 
when  he  was  ready  to  leave,  he  offered  to  take  the 
Superior  on  a  flight  to  mission  posts  as  a  means  of 
repaying  him  for  his  hospitality.  Father  Delon  ac- 
complished in  a  week  of  flying  what  would  have  taken 
months  behind  dogs,  and  immediately  became  sold  on 
the  idea  of  using  the  air  as  a  transportation  medium 
in  his  work.  With  the  plane  he  will  visit  all  the 
missions  in  three  weeks,  a  task  that  formerly  took 
nearly  a  year. 

Funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  plane  and  equipment 
are  being  raised  by  the  Marquette  League  for  Indian 
Missions  of  New  York.  The  Bureau  of  Catholic  In- 
dian Missions  here  also  is  assisting  in  working  out 
details  on  the  project. 

Brother  Feltes,  although  he  has  had  eighty  hours 
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of  solo  flying,  never  rode  in  a  plane  until  last  July. 
His  first  flight,  however,  made  him  an  ardent  de- 
votee of  the  art,  and  he  began  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  Curtiss  school  in  Oakland.  He  qualified 
and  received  first  his  private  license  and  then  his 
commercial  one;  as  soon  as  he  has  had  200  hours  in 
the  air,  he  said,  he  plans  to  take  a  test  for  a  trans- 
port license,  the  highest  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Brother  Feltes  is  a  native  San  Franciscan  and  has 
been  stationed  at  St.  Ignatius  College.  His  only  crash 
occurred  v^hen  he  took  a  priest  and  a  scholastic  up 
one  day  for  a  pleasure  flight  and  his  engine  failed. 
He  was  forced  to  land  in  an  estuary,  and  the  plane 
was  wrecked.  Aside  from  bruises,  however,  neither 
he  nor  his  passengers  suffered  injury. 

The  territory  he  will  serve  has  nearly  a  score  of 
missions.  Its  area  covers  roughly  750,000  square 
miles.  He  will  fly  the  Superior  about  the  circuit  on 
his  tours  of  inspection,  and  also  will  transport  mis- 
sionary workers  from  one  post  to  another.  He  believes, 
also,  he  will  carry  mail  to  some  of  the  more  distant 
points. 

In  the  territory  are  22  Priests  and  11  Brothers  of 
the  Jesuit  Order,  and  35  Sisters  of  the  Ursuline  and 
St.  Ann  Orders.  They  work  among  about  12,000 
Eskimos  and  Indians. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  Brother  Fel- 
tes's  venture  is  that  he  has  never  been  in  Alaska. 

Father  Raggio's  Jubilee 

Father  Aloysius  Raggio,  beloved  pioneer  Jesuit  of 
the  Santa  Clara  valley  and  many  years  a  golden 
jubilarian  as  a  member  of  the  Society,  celebrated  on 
July  7  his  golden  jubilee  as  a  priest. 

The  congregation  filled  the  mission  church  to  ca- 
pacity that  morning  when  Father  Raggio  celebrated 
solemn  high  Mass,  with  Fathers  Richard  A.  Gleeson 
and  Dominic  Giacobbi  assisting  him  as  deacon  and 
subdeacon  respectively. 

The  sermon  was  delivered  by  Father  Dennis  J.  Kav- 
anagh,  who  spoke  on  the  priesthood  and  made  many 
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apt  and  touching  applications  to  the  venerable  jubil- 
arian.  After  Father  Kavanagh's  sermon  Archbishop 
Hanna  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Father  Raggio. 

The  clergy  in  the  sanctuary  included  Archbishop 
Hanna,  Father  Provincial  and  Fathers  C.  J.  McCoy, 
Zacheus  Maher,  William  Gianera,  John  Hayes,  James 
Henry,  Dennis  Mahony,  George  Butler,  Vicento  Gan- 
non, Keller,  Sutton,  O'Connor,  John  Mootz  and  Henry 
Woods. 

CHICAGO  PROVINCE 

John  Carroll  University 

Culminating  months  of  preparation  and  organiza- 
tion, of  preliminary  campaigning  and  of  prayer,  John 
Carroll  University,  in  a  burst  of  glory  and  with  a 
determination  that  startled  Cleveland  and  the  Cleve- 
land Diocese,  launched  forth  upon  its  $2,500,000 
Building  Fund  Campaign.  Carroll  is  known  in  north- 
ern Ohio  as  it  was  never  known  before  even  among 
Catholics.  It  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  dynamic  force 
in  the  moulding  of  Ohio's  youth,  and  as  an  essential 
institution  to  its  future  well-being  that  was  nearly 
allowed  to  become  extinct.  Clevelanders,  Catholic  and 
non- Catholic,  rallied  to  its  cause. 

The  first  great  gun  of  the  General  Campaign  was 
sounded  on  the  evening  of  January  15.  A  mass  meet- 
ing and  rally  were  held  in  the  Music  Hall  of  the 
Public  Auditorium  and  there  the  campaign  leaders 
fired  with  enthusiasm  the  assembled  committees,  cam- 
paign workers,  alumni,  and  countless  friends  of  Car- 
roll who  pledged  themselves  to  see  the  drive  go  over. 

The*  principal  speaker  of  the  evening  was  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Ray  L.  Wilbur,  former 
president  of  Leland  Stanford  University,  who  made 
a  special  trip  to  Cleveland  for  this  occasion.  Praising 
the  work  of  the  Jesuits  throughout  the  country  and 
dwelling  upon  the  further  need  of  great  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  land,  he  declared,  "And  tonight  I 
ask  you  to  make  this  institution  outstanding  in  its 
service  to  the  nation."  He  besought  Clevelanders  to 
give  the  Jesuits  the  means  of  building  another  great 
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university.  His  entire  speech  was  broadcast  over 
station  WTAM. 

Bishop  Schrembs  was  the  next  speaker  and  he  elo- 
quently eulogized  the  Jesuit  and  his  work  and  exhorted 
the  entire  diocese  to  rally  round  its  lone  Catholic  uni- 
versity. Cato-wise  he  struck  the  watch-word  of  the 
campaign,  ''And  for  the  rest,  I  say  to  you,  John  Car- 
roll University  must  be  built." 

Charles  E.  Adams,  general  chairman  of  the  Cleve- 
land Community  Fund,  officiated  as  chairman  of  the 
evening.  In  an  early  speech,  Reverend  Father  Rector, 
Father  Rodman,  vividly  pictured  for  the  assemblage 
the  present  crowded  and  inadequate  conditions  at  Car- 
roll and  pleaded  for  new  and  suitable  quarters  for 
the  students  in  a  more  favorable  environment. 

The  evening  closed  with  a  speech  by  Alexander  C. 
Brown,  president  of  the  Industrial  Brown  Hoist  Cor- 
poration, a  division  leader  of  the  campaign.  A  non- 
Catholic,  in  precise,  logical  arguments  he  told  why 
and  how  he  had  come  to  support  Carroll.  He  pro- 
duced a  very  favorable  effect  among  non- Catholics 
who  were  asked  to  contribute  to  Carroll  as  an  educa- 
tional institution. 

The  General  Campaign  officially  opened  on  January 
22.  It  closed  January  30.  During  the  preceding  week 
intensive  advertising  had  been  carried  on  in  news- 
papers, on  billboards,  in  street-cars,  and  through  the 
mail.  It  made  Cleveland  alive  to  Carroll.  Editorials  and 
cartoon  sketches  praised  Carroll  in  the  papers.  A 
series  of  feature  articles  in  the  morning  Plain  Dealer 
concerning  the  Jesuits  and  the  situation  at  Carroll, 
depicted  by  a  very  able  pen,  were  well  received  and 
created  a  marked  effect.  These  were  illustrated  with 
scenes  of  the  school  and  pictures  of  several  of  the 
faculty.  A  special  committee  of  non -Catholic  cam- 
paign workers  made  a  tour  of  the  buildings,  ate  in 
the  refectory,  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  went  away  enthusiastic.  The  work  of  advertising 
was  well  done. 

One  of  the  most  auspicious  developments  of  the 
drive  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  October  20.  Rev- 
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erend  Father  Rector  and  a  number  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  house  were  invited  to  attend  a  luncheon  and  meet- 
ing of  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Cleveland  at  Hotel 
Cleveland. 

There,  in  the  name  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese 
and  as  their  gift  to  the  Bishop,  the  Vicar-General, 
Monsignor  Joseph  F.  Smith,  presented  the  Right 
Reverend  Joseph  Schrembs  with  $203,000  in  pledges 
for  the  erection  of  a  Memorial  Chapel  to  commemo- 
rate the  settlement  of  the  Roman  question,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  ordination  to  the  Priesthood  of 
His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XI,  and  the  fortieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  ordination  of  the  Bishop.  The  fund  had 
been  collected  during  the  summer  and  the  site  chosen 
for  the  Chapel  was  Parmadale. 

The  Bishop  then  arose  and  after  voicing  his  appre- 
ciation and  gratitude  declared  that  having  seriously 
considered  the  matter  and  after  much  consultation 
and  prayer  he  had  decided  to  alter  the  original  plans 
for  erecting  the  Memorial  Chapel  at  the  Parmadale 
Orphanage  and  had  determined  it  would  serve  a  better 
purpose  if  erected  as  an  integral  part  of  the  new 
John  Carroll  University.  With  that  he  presented  the 
deed  of  funds  to  Reverend  B.  J.  Rodman,  S.J.,  to  be 
used  for  the  erection  of  the  Mem.orial  Chapel  as  part 
of  the  University  group  of  buildings.  It  is  to  serve 
as  University  chapel  and  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  University.  This  step  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop 
produced  an  effect  exceeding  the  material  assistance 
it  rendered  in  that  it  swept  into  the  ranks  of  Carroll 
supporters  a  percentage  of  the  Clergy  and  Catholics 
who  before  were  hesitant. 

The  Bishop  also  gave  permission  to  pastors  to  assess 
their  parishes  a  sum  equal  to  the  diocesan  assessment 
and  to  turn  the  total  into  the  fund.  This  was  approxi- 
mately $200,000  more.  Besides  the  $203,000  given  to 
him  by  his  priests  Bishop  Schrembs  also  donated 
$10,000  more  which  he  announced  was  a  personal 
contribution.  Msgr.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  pastor  of  St. 
John's  Cathedral,  personally  gave  $5,000.  The  cam- 
paign received  $110,000  from  the  children  of  the  late 
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Caesar  A.  Grasselli  to  build  a  tower  and  library  in 
memory  of  their  parents.  An  anonymous  donor  gave 
$100,000.  Other  large  contributions  included  $50,000 
from  Samuel  Mather,  non-Catholic  millionaire;  $50,- 
000  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Bernet;  the  John  Car- 
roll Guild,  $30,000;  W.  G.  Wilson,  $25,000,  the  Pick- 
ands-Mather  Co.,  $25,000;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sher- 
win,  $25,000;  the  Michael  O'Neil  family,  Akron,  $25,- 
000.  There  were  thousands  of  other  contributions 
ranging  in  size  from  $10,000  down  to  a  few  dollars. 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  gave  $7,500;  and  The 
Cleveland  Press  and  The  Cleveland  News  each  gave 
$5,000.  The  girls  at  Lourdes  Academy  gave  $1,300. 
The  campaign  ended  with  an  over-subscription  of 
$14,000  on  the  quota. 

It  was  the  largest  general  appeal  ever  held  in  this 
city  for  an  institution  under  Catholic  auspices.  A 
campaign  for  $3,000,000  for  the  diocesan  senriinary 
several  years  ago  was  confined  to  Catholics.  The  ap- 
peal for  the  present  fund  was  extended  to  all  classes 
in  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  the  diocese  of  Cleveland. 
A  campaign  several  years  ago  provided  funds  to  pur- 
chase a  43-acre  site  on  University  Heights,  a  suburb 
east  of  Cleveland.  The  present  plant  is  a  singjle 
building,  located  at  W.  30th  St.  and  Carroll  Ave.,  with 
an  enrollment  of  350  high  school  and  350  college 
students.  Tentative  plans  are  to  retain  this  building 
for  a  high  school  when  the  new  plant  is  ready.  The 
money  will  afford  the  Jesuits  their  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  expansion  in  northern  Ohio.  Plans  are 
to  erect  a  building  to  care  for  from  1,200  to  1,500 
students ;  a  dormitory  for  students  who  live  out  of 
town ;  a  gymnasium,  and  a  faculty  home.  The  Jesuits 
have  conducted  the  only  Catholic  college  in  the  Cleve- 
land diocese  since  they  came  from  Buffalo  43  years 
ago. 

Bishop  Schrembs  expressed  to  the  public  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  outcome  of  the  John  Carroll  University 
Campaign  as  follows :  *'The  campaign  is  over.  Tt 
went  over  the  top  and  it  was  an  unqualified  success. 
The  untiring  and  unselfish  labors  of  the  Jesuit  fathers 
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have  received  a  universal  and  practical  commend^ 
tion  such  as  perhaps  was  never  given  to  another  insti- 
tution. Leaders  in  finance,  in  industry,  in  education 
and  in  society  without  re^j^ard  to  religious  affiliation! 
have  joined  in  one  mighty  and  successful  effort  to 
make  John  Carroll  University  a  permanent  factor  inj 
the  educational  field  in  the  City  of  Cleveland.  Clevi 
land  did  itself  proud  indeed  in  this  great  achievemen 
As  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Cleveland  I  wish  to  e 
press  my  deep  appreciation  and  my  heart-felt  grat 
tude  to  all  who  helped  in  any  way  to  make  this  glo 
ious  dream  come  true." 

The  Bishop  received  the  following  note  from  Ver; 
Rev.    Father    General,    acknowledging   the  gift 
$203,000  to  the  priests  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  i: 
Cleveland. 

Rome.  December  11,  1929 
Right  Reverend  and  Dear  Bishop: 

Through  the  Reverend  Provincial  of  the  Province 
of  Chicago,  I  have  just  learned  the  gladsome  news 
of  the  singular  and  outstanding  generosit\^  of  YouE 
Lordship  in  dedicating  to  John  Carroll  University  of 
Cleveland  the  magnificent  gift  of  a  Memorial  chapel 
which  was  presented  to  you  by  your  priests  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Ruby  Jubilee  of  your  Priesthood. 

I  hasten  to  express  to  Your  Lordship  my  profound 
gratitude  for  this  splendid  proof  of  your  generous 
good  will.  It  will  surely  serve  as  a  new  incentive  for 
our  Fathers  to  devote  themselves  Avith  even  greater 
energy  to  their  work  in  a  diocese  whose  chief  shep- 
herd has  given  expression  to  his  satisfaction  in  such 
an  extraordinary  manner  and  who  has  shown  his  co- 
operation in  such  an  effective  way. 

Kissing  your  hand  with  reverence,  I  remain. 

Your  Lordship's  most  devoted  servant, 

(Signed)  W.  Ledochowski. 

To  His  Lordship, 
The  Right  Reverend  Joseph  Schrembs,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Cleveland,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Simultaneously  with  the  drive,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Bishop,  the  University  undertook  to  form  a 
juncture  of  certain  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
situated  in  the  diocese  of  Cleveland.  This  ''Incor- 
poration," as  it  is  called,  although  not  in  a  legal  sense, 
is  to  function  as  mandatory  in  no  matters  other  than 
those  properly  ranked  as  educational  policies  and 
standards.  The  good  will  of  the  schools  involved  over- 
came the  difficulties  inevitable  in  a  project  of  this 
nature,  and  with  a  general  policy  agreed  upon.  Bishop 
Schrembs  issued  a  Pastoral.  In  it  he  called  attention 
to  the  duty  incumbent  upon  all  Catholics  to  support 
Catholic  higher  education. 

Father  Fox,  S.J.,  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts,  writes : 

''A  policy  which  has  long  been  fostered  and  dis- 
cussed by  a  minority  among  Catholic  educators  of 
this  country  was  realized  last  month  in  the  Diocese 
of  Cleveland.  It  has  been  distinctly  felt  that  w^hat 
was  needed  in  Catholic  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  was  not  a  growing  number  of  miniature  efforts 
on  the  part  of  struggling  independent  units,  but  a 
coalition  of  existing  forces  which  would  make  for 
solidarity,  and  represent  in  a  large  and  commanding 
way  the  progress  and  potentialities  of  Catholic  higher 
education,  not  only  to  non-Catholics,  but  especially 
to  Catholics  themselves. 

''Reducing  his  own  persuasion  in  this  matter  to  prac- 
tice, the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Schrembs,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Cleveland,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
of  this  city,  has  effected  an  Incorporation  of  all  the 
Catholic  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  in  his  diocese 
with  John  Carroll  University. 

"These  institutions  by  terms  of  the  agreement  en- 
tered into,  are  constituted  'Corporate  Colleges  of  John 
Carroll  University,'  the  faculty  members,  students 
and  courses  of  these  schools  and  colleges  hereby  be- 
coming faculty  members,  students,  and  courses  of  the 
University.  While  the  University  does  not  exercise 
supervision  or  jurisdiction,  nor  assume  any  control 
over  the  financial  interests  of  the  Corporate  colleges, 
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the  Incorporation  functions  as  mandatory  and  compul- 
sory in  all  matters  having  to  do  with  educational 
policies  and  standards.  Each  Corporate  College  con- 
tinues to  enjoy  the  fullest  measure  of  freedom,  consis- 
tent with  the  common  purposes  of  the  Colleges,  in 
the  prosecution  of  its  individual  aims,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  both  of  each  Corporate  College 
and  of  the  Religious  Order  or  Congregation  to  which 
it  belongs.  Hence,  neither  the  University  nor  the 
Administrative  Board  of  this  Incorporation  are  at  any 
time  to  urge  such  measures  as  are  not  consistent  with 
this  principle. 

"The  Corporate  Colleges  of  John  Carroll  University 
are  governed  through  a  body  known  as  'the  Admin- 
istrative Board  of  the  Corporate  Colleges  of  John 
Carroll  University.'  This  Board  is  made  up  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Cleveland,  or  his  repre- 
sentative, the  President  of  the  University,  or  his  repre- 
sentative, and  of  two  representatives  from  each  of  the 
Corporate  Colleges,  one  representing  the  administra- 
tive, the  other  the  educational  function  of  the  insti- 
tution. Each  representative  enjoys  equal  advisory  and 
recommendatory  power. 

''All  courses  given  in  any  of  the  Colleges  will  appear 
as  regular  courses  in  a  general  catalogue  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Degrees  will  be  conferred  by  the  University 
conjointly  with  each  Corporate  College,  in  this  sense, 
that  the  degrees  w^ill  be  issued  as  from  a  particular 
Corporate  College  of  John  Carroll  University.  The 
first  combined  commencement  of  the  University  and 
its  Corporate  Colleges  will  be  held  in  the  Cleveland 
Public  Auditorium  the  first  week  in  June. 

"The  Corporate  Colleges  and  institutions  of  John 
Carroll  University  at  present  include:  Seminary  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Notre  Dame  College,  the  Sis- 
ters' College  of  Cleveland,  the  Ursuline  College,  the 
Charity  Hospital,  St.  Alexis  Hospital,  and  St.  John's 
Hospital.  It  is  further  planned  to  incorporate  nurs- 
ing schools  of  Mercy  Hospital  of  Canton,  St.  Eliza- 
beth's, Youngstown,  and  St.  Joseph's,  Lorain,  in  the 
agreement. 
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"The  diocesan  seminary,  which  has  been  lately 
restored  to  its  original  rank  as  a  major  seminary, 
adds  a  divinity  department  to  the  new  University. 
Under  the  new  plan,  seminarians  can  take  combined 
courses  in  the  Liberal  Arts  College  and  receive  their 
degrees  upon  the  completion  of  courses  in  the  sem- 
inary in  a  curriculum  agreed  upon  by  the  authorities 
of  both  institutions." 

MISSOURI  PROVINCE 
New  Buildings  at  Creighton 

The  campus  has  been  the  scene  of  considerable  con- 
struction activity  of  late.  Excavations  for  the  new 
faculty  building  and  power  house  are  all  but  com- 
pleted. The  new  faculty  wing  which  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  March  and  which  together  with 
the  boiler  house  will  cost  about  $375,000,  faces  on 
California  St.,  extending  east  as  far  as  the  old  drive 
and  north  as  far  as  the  fountain.  The  ground  floor 
will  contain  besides  kitchen  and  refectory,  several 
offices  and  parlors.  The  community  chapel  will  be 
on  the  second  floor.  There  will  be  37  bedrooms  on 
the  three  upper  floors.  Practically  all  these  rooms  will 
have  southern  exposure.  The  present  building  facing 
on  California  will  be  completely  remodeled  and  will 
be  faced  with  the  same  kind  of  stone,  a  variegaied 
colored  Bedford,  which  will  face  the  new  wing.  A 
six-story  tower  facing  south  at  the  junction  of  the 
old  building  and  the  new  will  replace  the  old  tower 
facing  east,  erected  in  1878. 

Considerable  earth  had  to  be  removed  in  the  boiler 
house  excavations.  The  coal  will  be  delivered  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  it  will  be  dropped  into  the  bins, 
from  the  bins  into  the  furnaces,  and  from  the  fur- 
naces the  oxidized  product  can  be  lowered  into  ash 
pits,  and  from  the  pits  hoisted  into  the  wagons  to  be 
hauled  away. 

The  boiler  house  will  also  contain  living  rooms  for 
the  workmen,  and  rooms  and  showers  for  visiting 
football  and  basketball  teams. 
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Creighton — Oxford  Debate 
Three  Creighton  students  brought  honor  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  Alma  Mater  recently  in  defeating 
a  highly  eulogized  Oxford  team  in  a  debate  held  here 
before  an  audience  of  1500.  The  Creighton  team 
received  more  than  a  thousand  votes  cast  hy^  the  house, 
taking  the  negative  in  the  question:  ''Resolved,  That 
the  Talkies  Will  Strike  a  Deadly  Blow  at  Western 
Culture."  The  English  visitors  were  all  highly  inter- 
esting personalities,  but  the  outstanding  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  the  second  member  of  the  Oxford  trio, 
Bernard  J.  M.  MacKenna,  who  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Belvedere  College  and  Clongowes  Wood  Col- 
lege, both  Jesuit  institutions.  Another  team  of  Creigh- 
ton debaters  will  soon  go  on  the  road,  debating  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  Washington  and  St.  Louis  Universities. 

NEW  ORLEANS  PROVINCE 
Home  Missions 

Letters  from  men  working  through  the  various 
rural  districts  of  the  south  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
needs  of  our  home  missions.  Father  Wallace  writes 
of  his  labors  in  Texas:  ''They  (the  people  of  the  parish 
in  which  he  was  working)  have  not  had  anything 
like  a  mission  for  the  forty  years  the  little  church 
has  been  here.  They  have  a  week-day  Mass  once  a 
month,  after  which  the  busy  priest  leaves,  and  they 
have  heard  just  four  short  sermons  in  nearly  five 
years.  The  people  are  as  busy  as  can  be  in  their 
fields  and  yet  they  come  in  full  attendance  no  mat- 
ter how  tired  they  are.  They  have  never  had  Bene- 
diction in  the  history  of  the  place  until  I  came,  and 
they  are  delighted." 

Another  priest  writes  of  his  w^ork:  "The  names,— 
Thornwell  Culp,  George  Bradshaw,  Everett  Parker, 
Henry  Hammond,  Clement  Potts,  etc.,  indicate  that 
they  are  lineal  descendants  of  Henry  VHL  Among 
the  hearers  was  a  Holiness  preacher.  I  asked  him 
after  my  talk  if  there  was  anything  to  which  he 
took  exception.  'No  Reverend,'  he  said,  'it  sounds 
all  right  but  it  is  the  first  tims  I  ever  heard  it.'  " 
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The  need  of  priests  is  responsible  for  the  backward 
state  of  Catholicity  in  these  sections.  A  missioner 
says:  ''I  am  convinced  that  if  the  church  could  afford 
a  resident  priest  for  every  small  town  we  should  have 
no  evidence  of  anti- Catholic  feeling  twenty  years  from 
now.  I  say  resident  priests,  because  the  priests  as- 
signed to  the  small  towns  should  be  obliged  to  reside 
there  during  the  week.  What  happened  here  at  Rock 
Hill  is  happening  generally  elsewhere.  Sunday  af- 
ternoon the  priest  assigned  to  the  small  town  takes 
the  train  for  the  big  city  nearest  to  him  and  spends 
his  time  there  during  the  week.  The  following 
Saturday  afternoon  he  takes  the  latest  train  out  of 
the  big  city  for  his  parish.  All  the  people  see  of  him 
is  what  they  see  of  him  on  the  altar— and  the  non- 
Catholics  see  nothing  of  him.  This  explains  why  I 
am  told  repeatedly  in  my  mission  territory,  that  I 
am  the  first  priest  whom  the  people  have  seen.  I 
I  find  everybody  most  courteous  and  I  think,  as  a  result 
I  of  the  recent  campaign,  those  who  want  to  be  classed 
among  the  more  intelligent  want  to  impress  the  priest 
with  the  fact  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  class 
who  are  unfriendly  to  Catholics." 

In  another  town  the  missioner  was  confronted  by  a 
congregation  of  one  Catholic  woman.  He  decided  to 
give  a  lecture  and  enlisted  the  aid  of  his  congrega- 
tion's husband,  who  in  turn  got  a  number  of  his 
friends  hustling.  Handbills  were  distributed  all  over 
Ihe  town  and  the  sheriff  himself  attended  to  the  pre- 
paring of  the  town  hall  for  the  lecture.  The  result 
was  an  attendance  of  fifty  adults  and  as  many  chil- 
dren, whom  the  missioner  spoke  to  for  one  hour  and 
a  half. 

Albuquerque — San  Felipe  Church 
San  Felipe  church,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  is 
the  oldest  parish  church  in  uninterrupted  use  in  North 
America,  being  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  years 
old.  The  venerable  edifice  with  its  four  foot  thick 
adobe  walls  was  quite  recently  the  scene  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  confirmations  of  infants  in  arms,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mexican  custom. 
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In  December,  upon  invitation,  Father  Superior  gave 
a  talk  on  old  San  Felipe  church  at  the  monthly  lunch- 
eon of  the  Lions'  Club  in  the  Franciscan  Hotel.  The 
first  three  of  the  old  church  records  greatly  interested 
tPie  assembled  Lions.  The  first  entry,  June  1706,  is  the 
baptism  of  a  Spanish  girl  and  the  second  of  an  In- 
dian child,  both  being  in  the  quaint  Spanish  script  of 
the  time.  The  story  of  two  cherished  relics  of  colon- 
ial days,  the  old  stage-coach  post-office  attached  to  the 
rear  of  the  church  and  the  room  alongside,  in  v^hich 
Ebenezer  Pike,  of  Pike's  Peak  fame,  was  a  virtual 
prisoner  under  the  Franciscan  Padres  for  tw^elve  days 
b}^  order  of  the  Mexican  authorities,  w^as  news  to 
most  of  the  hearers.  As  usual,  visitors  are  more  in- 
terested in  local  history  than  the  natives,  and  tour- 
ists are  frequent  interested  visitors  at  the  venerable 
shrine.  They  tread  more  reverentially  in  the  church 
when  told  that  the  modern  floor  covers  hundreds  of 
graves  in  the  ancient  adobe  space  and  that  the  rec- 
tory patio  is  the  roof  of  hundreds  of  other  graves. 

Celebration  in  Honor  of  the  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  Martyrs 

The  Cathedral  parish  of  Natchez,  on  November 
28th,  commemorated  an  historical  event  both  sad  and 
glorious.  This  was  the  slaying  of  a  Catholic  mission- 
ary and  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  and  settlement 
of  Fort  Roselle,  built  by  Bienville,  the  French  ex- 
plorer, in  1716  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Nat- 
chez. November  28th  was  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  event.  The  commemorative  exercises 
began  at  a  Solemn  Lligh  Mass  in  the  Cathedral  with 
Msgr.  Prendergast,  the  Vicar  General  of  the  Natchez 
Diocese  and  a  native  of  the  city,  as  Celebrant.  Very 
Rev.  Patrick  Canon  O'Reilly,  of  Jackson, .  Miss., 
preached  the  sermon. 

In  the  evening  at  the  parish  hall  there  was  presented 
an  historical  pageant  depicting  the  story  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  establishing  of  the  fort  from  which 
Natchez  dates  its  foundation,  the  massacre  of  the  mis- 
sionary and  the  colonists,  some  subsequent  happen- 
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ings,  the  coming:  of  the  apostles  of  Christianity  to 
this  region,  and  the  murder  at  the  hands  of  the  In- 
dians of  five  heroic  priests  along  the  banks  of  the 
great  river  dividing  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

These  pioneer  missionaries  who  passed  the  supreme 
test  of  charity  were  Father  Paul  Du  Poisson,  the 
French  Jesuit  killed  in  the  Fort  Roselle  massacre 
on  the  bluffs  of  the  present  city  of  Natchez;  Father 
Nicholas  Foucalt,  a  secular  priest  from  the  seminary 
of  Quebec,  killed  by  treacherous  Indian  guides  in  1701, 
making  him  the  first  martyr  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley; Father  Saint  Cosme,  slain  near  the  town  of  Don- 
aldsonville  by  a  war  party  of  Stitmaches  Indians; 
Father  Souel,  S.  J.,  killed  in  the  massacre  of  Fort  St. 
Peter  near  the  present  site  of  Vicksburg  in  T^ecember 
1729;  Father  Senat,  S.  J.,  killed  by  the  Chickasaws 
after  their  victory  over  Bienville  at  the  battle  of 
Ackia  in  May  1736. 

Father  James  O'Brien,  of  Loyola  University,  was 
the  author  of  this  pageant  and  Sister  Vincentine  of  St. 
Joseph's  High  School  trained  and  directed  the  actors. 
Rev.  Father  Provincial  gave  a  short  address  at  the 
conclusion. 

Plans  to  Introduce  Cause  of  Father  Wagner 

Information  is  being  collected  regarding  favors  re- 
ceived through  the  intercession  of  the  late  Fr.  Wag- 
ner of  the  New  Orleans  Province  with  a  view  of  in- 
troducing his  Cause  of  Beatification.  The  work  was 
begun  at  the  request  of  a  former  pupil  of  Fr.  Wagner. 

Father  Wagner  was  born  in  Louisiana.  At  the  age 
of  four  he  was  brought  to  France  by  his  mother.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
having  as  a  novice  master  the  saintly  Father  Gin- 
hac.  He  later  volunteered  for  work  in  America  and 
spent  his  regency  in  New  Orleans  and  Spring  Hill. 
After  theology  and  ordination  at  St.  Bueno's,  Eng- 
land, he  went  to  Paray  le  Monial,  France,  where  he 
was  again  under  the  direction  of  Father  Ginhac. 
Father  Wagner's  life  as  a  priest  in  the  Southern  Prov- 
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ince  was  one  of  great  saintliness  and  mortification. 
His  name  is  venerated  by  all  those  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him  and  many  favors  are  attributed  to  his 
intercession.  A  record  of  these  favors  is.  being  com- 
piled as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  introduction  of  his 
cause.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clarence  Hebert,  former 
pupil  of  Father  Wagner,  Mr.  Nicholas  Carbajal,  prom- 
inent New  Orleans  lawyer,  established  a  fund  for  this 
purpose.  Immediately  after  his  generous  donation, 
news  came  to  Mr.  Carbajal  that  a  law  case  in  which 
he  had  been  interested  for  the  past  three  years  had 
been  decided  favorably. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PROVINCE 
Calvert  Round  Table  at  Harvard 

On  November  12th  and  13th,  about  five  hundred 
clergymen  and  laymen,  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
Jews,  assembled  at  Harvard  University  to  discuss 
frankly  and  sympathetically  the  reasons  for  religious 
intolerance  and  misunderstandings  among  the  adher- 
ents of  these  three  great  religious  groups.  The  meet- 
ings were  under  the  auspices  of  the  Calvert  Round 
Table  of  Boston,  an  association  of  about  one  hun- 
dred Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews.  The  discus- 
sions were  carried  on  in  a  manner  and  a  spirit  sim- 
iliar  to  those  held  at  Columbia  University  last  year. 

President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard  sounded 
the  keynote  at  the  opening  session.  "What  is  needed," 
he  said,  *'is  to  arouse  religious  fervor  without  relig- 
ious rancor;  religious  sympathy,  not  religious  antag- 
onism." Other  addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Mi- 
chael J.  Ahern,  S.J.,  of  the  Jesuit  House  of  Studies, 
Weston,  Mass.,  and  by  Rabbi  Harry  Levi  of  Temple 
Israel,  Brookline.  In  the  afternoon  three  round  table 
discussions  were  held,  focusing  upon  the  various  sore 
spots  of  bigotry  with  the  object  of  combating  them 
or  at  least  ameliorating  them  through  educational 
activities  to  be  undertaken  by  those  who  attended  the 
sessions. 

On  the  second  day,  according  to  the  report  in  the 
Boston  Globe,  there  was  a  long  discussion  of  miracles, 
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apropos  of  the  reputed  miraculous  cures  recently  at 
the  grave  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Power  in  Maiden, 
Mass.  The  Right  Rev.  Msgr.  M.  J.  Splaine  of  Bos- 
ton, explained  and  defended  the  Catholic  doctrine  on 
miracles.  Another  long  discussion  cleared  up  the  mis- 
understanding that  surrounds  the  Catholic  Church's 
claim  to  a  monopoly  of  salvation. 

MARYLAND-NEW  YORK  PROVINCE 
Building  at  Georgetown 

Due  to  the  reception  of  a  cablegram  from  the  Very 
Reverend  Father  General,  work  on  the  proposed  cam- 
pus for  "Greater  Georgetown"  will  begin  at  once.  Al- 
though the  plans  for  the  extension  had  been  submitted 
some  time  ago,  actual  construction  was  held  up  until 
permission  might  be  granted  from  Rome.  The  last 
obstacle  has,  therefore,  been  removed  from  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  ambitious  program  of  building  arranged 
for  the  University.  The  realization  of  these  plans  will 
be  the  result  of  years  of  work  on  the  part  of  Father 
Nevils  and  other  Jesuits  and  alumni,  who,  since  1924, 
have  been  striving  to  turn  their  ideas  into  the  con- 
crete by  having  a  second  quadrangle  on  what  is  now 
the  Varsity  Football  Field. 

According  to  the  plans  drawn  up  by  the  architect, 
Emile  G.  Perrot,  of  Philadelphia,  there  will  be  four 
buildings  erected :  a  dormitory,  tw^o  science  halls,  and 
a  general  recitation  hall.  They  will  all  be  of  Gothic 
architecture.  Parallel  to  the  Healy  building  and  across 
the  drive  from  it  will  be  the  dormitory  which  wall 
form  the  western  boundary  for  the  quadrangle.  Just 
beyond  this  there  will  be  the  smaller  science  hall,  ad- 
joining which  will  be  the  larger  one  to  form  the 
northern  border.  At  right  angles  to  this  and  opposite 
to  the  first  two  structures  will  be  the  recitation  hall 
on  the  east  side  of  the  campus.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
quadrangle  will  be  a  memorial  fountain  to  which  will 
lead  walks  from  the  various  buildings. 

The  general  scheme  for  the  new  campus  contem- 
plates an  expenditure  of  $2,500,000. 
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The  first  building  to  be  erected  will  be  the  dormi- 
tory. This  is  to  be  a  fi\e-story  structure  257  feet 
long  and  48  feet  wide,  the  north  end  of  which  will 
project  westward  forming  an  The  four  floors 

of  single  bedrooms  will  be  arranged  so  as  to  accom- 
modate about  250.  There  will  be  a  chapel  on  the  first 
floor  which  will  be  able  to  accommodate  256  students. 
The  dimensions  of  it  will  be  67  by  36  feet.  In  the 
basement  there  are  to  be  bowling  alleys  and  a  large 
recreation  room ;  over  this  on  the  first  floor  there  will 
be  a  reading  and  lounge  room. 

This  dormitory  will  be  called  Copley  Hall  in  honor 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Copley,  S.J.,  one  of  the  earliest 
Jesuits  of  the  Maryland  Colony.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Father  Copley  was  a  cousin  of  Blessed  Robert 
Southwell,  and  related  to  Richard  Stonihurst,  the 
friend  of  Blessed  Edmund  Campion. 

This  is  the  second  enterprise  of  a  constructive  na- 
ture for  the  University  during  the  past  year,  the  new 
Medical-Dental  School  being  the  first,  at  a  cost  of 
81,000,000.  This  building  was  occupied  on  February 
3,  the  opening  date  of  the  second  semester. 

Work  progressed  on  the  completion  of  the  building 
so  rapidly  that  the  quarters  of  the  Medical  School, 
in  the  north  or  front  wing,  were  made  ready  ahead 
of  time. 

Father  Xevils  postponed  dedication  of  the  new 
building  until  May  3.  On  this  occasion,  the  Most  Rev. 
]\Iichael  J.  Curley,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  will  offici- 
ate. 

Preparations  are  now  being  made  for  vacating  the 
old  premises  at  920  H  St.,  occupied  by  the  Medical 
School  for  the  last  forty-four  years.  In  later  years 
the  Dental  School  also  took  up  its  quarters  .in  the 
building.  Georgetown's  first  medical  school  was  lo- 
cated in  1850  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Twelfth  and 
F  Sts.,  now  one  of  the  busiest  corners  of  Washington. 
It  consisted  of  two  lecture  rooms,  an  anatomical  lab- 
oratory, a  dispensary  and  an  infirmary  for  six  pa- 
tients.   In  1868  the  school  moved  to  the  northeast 
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corner  of  Tenth  and  E  Sts.,  occupying  that  site  until 
October,  1886,  when  it  moved  to  H  St. 

Dr.  P.  S.  Constantinople  has  been  promoted  to  head 
of  the  physiology  department  as  successor  to  the  late 
Rev.  Francis  A.  Tondorf,  S.  J.  Since  Dr.  Constanti- 
nople has  been  teaching  that  subject  in  the  freshman 
medical  class,  Dr.  Richard  M.  Rosenberg,  professor 
of  dental  physiology,  has  taken  his  former  class.  Dr. 
Victor  L.  Alfaro  has  been  appointed  to  teach  dental 
physiology. 

Father  Walsh  Praised  in  Senate 

Speaking  before  the  Women's  Patriotic  Conference 
on  National  Defense  in  Constitution  Hall,  the  Rev.  Ed- 
mund A.  Walsh,  S.J.,  Regent  of  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity School  of  Foreign  Service,  won  high  praise 
for  himself  and  the  character  of  the  address  he  gave. 
Fr.  Walsh  related  the  topic  he  knows  so  well,  the 
Soviet  Government  of  Russia,  to  the  subject  of  na- 
tional defense,  and  then  launched  upon  a  sound  analy- 
sis of  those  agencies,  and  a  strong  plea  for  their  pres- 
ervation, which  will  lead  to  the  ideal  for  which  the 
Women's  Conference  met. 

The  next  day,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Senator 
McKellar,  of  Tennessee,  making  a  brief  report  to  the 
Senate  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Women's  Conference, 
declared  in  emphatic  terms  that  Fr.  Walsh  had  made 
an  address  which  the  Senate  ought  to  read.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kellar said:  ''And  lastly  came  the  address  of  the  Rev. 
Edmund  A.  Walsh,  Regent  of  the  Georgetown  School 
of  Foreign  Service.  Doctor  Walsh  made  an  address 
which  the  Senate  ought  to  read.  I  am  frank  to  say 
he  gave  me  a  totally  different  idea  about  the  neces- 
sities of  moral  as  well  as  material  defense  of  this 
Government  of  ours." 

Loyola  School,  New  York 
Pilgrimage  to  Rome 

Unique  perhaps  among  the  many  forms  of  cele- 
bration held  by  our  schools  and  colleges  throughout 
the  country  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Father's  Sacerdotal 
Golden  Jubilee  was  the  Loyola  School  Pilgrimage.  A 
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party  of  students  with  members  of  the  faculty  in 
charge  and  numbering  eighteen  in  all,  sailed  from 
New  York  City  in  early  July  to  honor  in  an  inti- 
mately personal  manner  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  On  the 
way  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Paris,  Strasbourg,  Lucerne, 
the  battlefields  of  Flanders,  were  visited  under  expert 
guidance.  At  Lausanne  a  small  party  of  boys  distin- 
guished themselves  by  saving  a  drowning  man  in  the 
lake,  for  which  they  were  given  much  publicity  in 
both  European  and  home  newspapers. 

Mid-August  found  the  pilgrimage  in  the  Vatican 
City,  where  the  members  were  granted  a  private  au- 
dience of  rather  extraordinary  duration.  The  Holy 
Father  expressed  his  joy  and  thanks  to  the  boys  for 
their  zeal  and  youthful  loyalty  in  coming  such  a  dis- 
tance to  see  him,  and  presented  each  member  of  the 
party  with  his  personal  gift— a  relic  of  the  Little 
Flower. 

Making  a  slow  return  through  continental  Europe 
and  England,  a  proud  group  of  Young  America  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  after  two  months  of  educational 
and  spiritual  profit  abroad. 

SCHEDULES  OF  THE  MARYLAND-NEW  YORK 
MISSION  BAND 
Early  Fall  Schedule 

St.  Ignatius'.  Yardley,  Pa.,  (Fort}'  Hours'), 

Fr.  Kaspar. 
Retreat,   Maplehurst  Academ}-,  New  York, 

Fr.  Connor. 
Retreat  to  Christian  Brothers".  Ammendale, 

Aid..  Fr.  Mclntyre. 
St.  James',  Jessup,  Pa.,  Fr.  McCarthy. 
St.  Aloysius',  Leonardtown.  Md.,  Fr.  Harga- 
don. 

St.  Matthew's,  Tyrone,  Pa.,  (Forty  Hours"), 
Fr.  Cox. 

St.  Thomas',   Dickson   City,   Pa.;   Fr.  Gal- 
lagher. 

St.  Agatha's.  Nanuet,  N.  Y.,  Fr.  Sweeney. 
}\Iother  of  Sorrows.  Phila.,  Fr.  Walsh. 
St.  James',  W.   Falls  Church,  Va.,  (Forty 

Hours').  Fr.  Kaspar. 
St.  Joseph's.  Troy,  N.  Y.,   FF.  McCarthy 

&  Connor. 
St,  Joseph's.  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  Fr.  Cox. 
St.  Rose's,  Carbondale,  Pa.,  Fr.  Cotter. 


Aug.  25-27, 

Aug.  30- Sept.  2, 

Aug  30-Sept.  8, 

Sept.  1-8. 
Sept.  1-8, 

Sept.  1-3, 

Sept.  1-8, 

Sept.  2-8, 
Sept.  6-17, 
Sept.  8-10, 

Sept.  8-29, 

Sept.  8-22, 
Sept.  8-15, 


VARIA 
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Sept.  11-13,  Our  Lady  of  Wisdom,  Ozone  Park,  X.  Y., 

Fr.  Sweeney. 

Sept   13-17,  Mother  of  Sorrows',  Phila.,  FF.  Gallagher 

&  Telese. 

gept.  14-21,  Retreat  to  Newark  Seminarians,  Darlington, 

N.  J.,  Fr.  Mclntyre. 
Sept.  15-24,  Holy  Souls',  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  Fr.  Harga- 

don. 

Sept.  15-17,  St.  Edward's,  Phila.,   (Forty  Hours'),  FF. 

Sweeney  &  Kaspar. 

Sept.  15-17,  St.    Canicus',    Mahonoy    City,    Pa.,  (Forty 

Hours'),  Fr.  Wheeler, 

Sept.  22-Oct.  3,         St.  Brendan's,  New  York,  Fr.  Kaspar. 

Sept.  22-Oct.  6,         Nativity,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Fr.  Gallagher. 

Sept.  23-27,  Retreat    to    Wilmington    Priests,'    Fr.  Mc- 

lntyre. 

Sept.  25-Oct.  3,        St.  Bartholomew's  Phila.,  Fr.  Cotter. 
Sept  25-Oct.  3,         Blessed   Sacrament,   Newark,   N.   J.,  Fr. 
Walsh. 

Sept.  29- Oct.  13,       St.    Dominic's.    Oyster    Bay,    L.    I..  FF. 

Sweene}'  &  Cox. 
Sept.  29-Oct.  6,         St.  Malachy's,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  Fr.  Harga- 

don. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  4,  Seton  Hall  College  (Retreat  to  College  Stu- 
dents)  Fr.  Mclntyre. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  4,  Seton  Hall  College  (Retreat  to  High  School 
Students)   Fr.  Connor. 

Oct.  6-13,  Nativity,  Phila.,  Fr.  Gallagher. 

Oct  6-13  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes',  Phila.,  Fr.  Connor. 

Oct  6-13,  St.  Michael's,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  FF.  Cotter  & 

Gceding. 

Oct.  6-20,  St.  James',  Waverley,  N.  Y.,  FF.  Walsh  & 

McCarthy. 

Oct.  6-8,  St.     John's,     Westminster,     Md.,  (Forty 

^  Hours'),  Fr.  Kaspar. 

'  Oct.  13-27,  St.    Henry's,    Bayonne,   N.   J.,    FF.  Cotter, 

Cox  and  Mclntyre. 

Oct.  13-20,  St.  Aloysius',  Springville.  N.  Y.,  FF.  Harga- 

don  &  Sweeney. 

Oct.  13-16,  St   Vincent's  College,  Beatty,  Pa.,  Fr.  Kas- 

par. 

Oct.  13-15,  St.     Patrick's,     Wilmington,     Del..  (Forty 

Hours),  Fr.  Gallagher. 

Oct.  18-27,  Christ  the  King,  New  York  City,  Fr.  Gal- 

lagher. 

Oct.  15-18,  St.  Joseph's  College,  Phila.,  (Students'  Re- 

treat), Fr.  Connor. 

Oct.  20-27,  St.  John's.  Honesdale,  Pa.,  Fr.  Walsh. 

Oct.  20-27,  St.  Joseph's.  Downingtow^n,  Pa.,  Fr.  Connor. 

Oct.  20-27,  Sts.   Peter's  &  Paul's,   Canajoharie,  N.  Y., 

Fr.  Kaspar. 

Late  Fall  Schedule 

Oct.  24-27,  St.  Peter's,  Oswego.  N.  Y..  Fr.  Hargadon. 

Oct.  27-Nov.  3,         St.    Mary's,  Fredericksburg.   Va.,   Fr.  Mc- 
lntyre. 

Oct.  27-29.  St.  Francis',  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  Fr.  Sweeney. 

Oct.  28-Nov.  1,         Vincentian  Institute,    Albany,    N.    Y.,  Fr. 
Connor. 
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Oct.  28-Nov.  1,         Fordliam   University,   (Students'  Retreats). 

VV.  Hargadon  c'<:  Kaspar. 
Oct.  28-Nov.  1,         New  Rochelle  College,  Fr.  Gallagher. 
Oct.  28-Nov.  1,         Alt.  St.  Vincent's  Academy,  New  York,  Fr. 

Cox. 

Nov   3-10,  St.  Edwards,  Pliila.,  Fr.  Cotter. 

Nov.  3-17,  Holy  Souls',  Phila.,  FF.  Gallagher  &  Walsh. 

Nov.  3-24,  St.  Augustine's,  New  York  City,  FF.  Harga- 

don,  Sweeney  &  Connor. 
Nov.  3-10,  St.   Joseph's,   Oriskany    Falls,    N.    Y..  FF. 

Cox  &  Kaspar. 

Nov.  10-24.  St.   Michael's,  Jersey   City,   FF.  McCarthy. 

Mclntyre  &  Cotter. 
Nov.  11-21,  Good  Shepherd,  Albany.  N.  Y..  Fr.  Kaspar. 

Nov.  17-19,  Incarnation,    Phila.,     (Forty    Hours'),  Fr. 

Gallagher. 

Nov.  17-24.  St.  Anthony's,  Dunniore,  Pa..  Fr.  Cox. 

Nov.  24-Dec.  1,         St.  .Xnthony's.  Dunmore,  Pa.,  Fr.  Isoardi. 
Nov.  24-Dec.  8,         Our  Lady  of  Rosary,  Phila.,  FF.  Gallagher, 
eK:  McCarthy. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  8,         Little  Sisters  of  Poor.  Phila.,  Fr.  Cox. 
Nov.  30-Dec.  8,         Our  Lady  of  Victory,  Phila.,  Fr.  Kaspar. 
Nov.  30-Dec.  8,         St.  Bartholomew's.  Phila,,  Fr.  Walsh. 
Nov.  30-Dec.  8.         St.  Monica's,  Phila.,  Fr.  Connor. 
Dec.  1-3,  St.    Peter's    Cathedral,    Wilmington,  Del., 

{  Fort3'  Hours'),  Fr.  Cotter. 
Dec.  1-8,  St.  Joseph's,  Washington,  D.  C,  Fr.  Har.ga- 

don. 

Dec.  1-8,  Our  Lach'  of  Lourdes.  Phila..  Fr.  Sweeney. 

Dec.  1-8,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi's,   Staunton.  Va.,  Fr. 

M  cintyre. 

Dec    8-10,  St    Marv's.  Wavmart.  Pa.,  (Fortv  Hours'), 

Dec.  8-11,  Fr.  Gallagher. 

St.   Francis'.   Nanticoke.   Pa..   Fr.,  Cotter. 
Dec.  15-22,  St.  Mary's,  Phoenixville.  Pa.,  Fr.  Gallagher. 

Dec.  19-23,  Trinity   High   School,   Washington,   D.  C, 

Fr.  Sweeney. 

Lenten  Missions 

Alarch  9-30.  Our  Lady  of  Refuge.  New  York.  FF.  Har- 

gadon.  Connor.  (Cotter  for  1st  week), 
((irattan  for  2nd  &  3rd  weeks). 

March  9-16,  Holv  Familv,  E.  47th  St.,  New  York.  Fr. 

Dore. 

March  16-30,  St.   Columba's.   Phila.,  FF.   Gallagher,  Mc- 

Carthy, O'Neil  and  F.  X.  Dougherty.  (FF. 
J  as.  Sweeney  &  Torpy  will  live  at  the 
Gesu  and  help  with  confessions  on  this 
mission). 

Alarch  16-23,  L'niv.  of  W.  Virginia,  Alorgantown.*  W.  Va 

(Retreat  to  Catholic  Students),  Fr.  Pat- 
terson. 

Alarch  16-23,  Nativity,  New  York.  Fr.  Cotter.  (Fr.  Gan- 

non to  help  and  to  close  the  mission). 

March  16-30.  Sacred  Heart,  Conewago,  Pa.,  Fr.  Edward 

Sweenev. 

March  16-30,  St.  Rose's.  Eddystone,  Pa.,  Fr.  John  P.  M. 

Walsh,  (Fr.  Torpy  will  arrive  on  March 
29th  to  close  mission). 
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March  30-April  13, 
March  30- April  13, 
April  6-13, 


April  6-13, 
April  6-13, 
April  13-20, 


March  4-12, 
March  9-23, 

March  16-23, 
March  23-30, 
March  23-April  6, 

April  6-13, 
April  6-20, 

April  20-27, 

March  16-30, 

March  16-30. 


March  16-19. 
March  16-23, 

March  19-22, 

March  23-30, 
March  23-30, 


March  23-April  6, 

March  30-April  6, 

March  30-April  6, 

.March  30-April  6, 

March  30-April  2, 

March  30-April  6, 

March  30-April  13, 

March  30-April  13, 


(Novena  of 

FF.  Isoardi, 
(Telese  for 

Cavallante. 


Holv  Trinity,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  FF.  Dore 
&  Dohn. 

St.  Michael's,  Phila.,  FF.  Mclntyre,  Sweeney 
&  Travers. 

St.  Anne's,   E.   110th  St.,  New  York  Citv. 

Fr.  Connor.  (Fr.  M.  Dougherty  will  open 

mission  and  help). 
Wilmington  Cathedral.  Fr.  Grattan. 
St.  Luke's  Jersey  Shore.  Pa..  Fr.  Kaspar. 
St.  Matthew's.  Tyrone,  Pa.,  Fr.  Cox. 

Italian  Missions 

St.    Lucy's,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y., 

(jrace),  Fr.  Telese. 
Mt.    Carmel,    Bronx,    N.  Y., 

(Cavallante    for    1st  week), 

2nd  week.) 
Holy  Family,  New  Y^ork,  Fr. 
Mt.  Carmel,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Fr.  Telese. 
St.  Ann's,  New  York,  FF.  Isoardi  and  Ca- 
\'allante. 

Transfiguration,  New  York,  Fr.  Isoardi. 
St.    Michael's,    Atlantic    City,    N.    J.,  Fr. 
Telese. 

Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Fr.  Isoardi. 

St.  Joseph's,  87th  St.,  New  Y^ork,  FF. 
Goeding  &  Fronhoefer.  (  Fr.  Welzel  will 
help  with  confessions  and  live  at  84th  St.). 

St.  Philomena's,  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  FF.  Mc- 
lntyre &  L.  Walsh.  (  Fr.  Walsh  will  close 
the  AIis>ion;  Fr.  Mclntyre  to  open  at  St. 
Michael's). 

St.  Joseph's,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Fr.  Travers. 

St.  Athanasius',  Baltimore,  Md.,  FF.  Cox 
cK:  Car])enter. 

Holv  Cross  Academe'  and  High  School,  New 
\"ork,  Fr.  Jo^.  Walsh. 

St.  Theresa's,  Bruuklvn,  N.  Y^.,  Fr.  Cotter. 

Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Fr.  Cox.  ( Fr.  Bleicher  will  help  with  con- 
fessions and  close  the  mission). 

Alt.  Carmel,  New  York,  FF.  Kaspar,  (Will- 
mann  for  1st  week),  (L.  W^alsh  for  2nd 
week). 

St.   Joseph's,    New^   York,    (For  Germans), 

FF.  Fronhoefer  &  Welzel. 
Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel.  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 

Fr    (locding.     (Fr.  Salvador  will  live  at 

Fordham  and  help  with  confessions). 
Our  Lady  of  Refuge,  New  York.  (For  Non- 

(\-itholics)  Fr.  Connor. 
St.    (iabriel's,    Phila.,    (Forty    Hours'),  Fr. 

Hargadon. 
Wilmington  Cathedral,  Fr.  Gannon. 
Altoona   Cathedral,    FF.    Gallagher,  O'Neil 

and  Hewitt. 
St,    Mary's,    Rutherford,    N.   J.,    FF.  John 

W^alsh,  (F.  X.  Dougherty  for  1st  week), 

(Gannon  for  2nd  week). 
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March  30-April  13,  Clirist  the  King,  New  York,  FF.  McCarthy 
and  O'Connell. 

March  30-April  13,  Christ  tlie  King",  Wihiiington,  Del,  FV. 
Cotter  &  las.  Walsh. 

^[arch  30-April  6,  St.  Michael's,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Fr.  Will- 
ma  nn. 

March  30-April  13,  Sacred  Heart,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  FF.  Cox  & 
J  as.  Sweeney. 

Novenas  of  Grace — March  4  to  12 

Our  Lady  of  \"ictory.  Phila.,  Fr.  Grattan. 

(Fr.  Eliazo  will  help  with  confessions). 
St.  Alphonsus',  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Fr.  Gampp. 
St.  Rose's,  Carhondale,  Pa.,  Fr.  O'Neill. 
Holy  Cross.  Mt.  Airy,  Phila..  Fr.  Gannon. 
St.   Mary's,  Pong]ikeei)Nie,   X.  Y.,  Fr.  Haitz. 
St.  Mar\'"s.  ]3nnniore,  Pa.,  Fr.  (jallaglicr. 
St.  Barl)ara's,  Phila.,  Fr.  Lawrence  Walsh. 
St.  Madeline's,  Ridley  Park,  Pa.,  Fr.  Garner. 
St.  Edniond's,  Phila.,  Fr.  Willniann. 
St.  Anthony's,  Phila.,  Fr.  Fronhoefer. 
St.  Alice's,  Stonehurst.  Pa.,   Fr.  Duff. 
St.  Ciahriel's,  Phila.,  Fr.  Kaspar. 
Our  Lad}'  of  Rosar}-,  Phila.,  Fr.  Travers. 
St.  Callistu.s',  JMnla.,  Fr.  F.  X.  Dougherty. 
Blessed  Sacrament,  Newark,  X.  J.,  Fr.  Edward  Sweene3^ 
St.  Bartholomew's,  W'issonoming,  Pliila.,  Fr.  Torpy. 
St.  ]Marv's,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Fr.  Barter. 
St.  Anne's.  Butfalo,  N.  Y.,  Fr.  Bleicher. 
St.  Rose  of  Lima's,  Phila.,  Fr.  Carpenter. 
Nativity,  Phila.,  Fr.  John  P.  M.  Walsh. 

( Fr.  Pm-cell  will  lielp  with  confessions). 
St.  Thonias',  Phila.,  Fr.  Cox. 
St.  Joan  of  Arc's,  Phila..  Fr.  O'Connell. 
St.  Michael's,  Jersey  City,  X.  J..  Fr.  James  Sweeney. 
St.  Helena's.  Phila.,  Fr.  McLitvre. 
St.  Patrick's,  Phila.,  Fr.  Dolm." 
St.  Matthew's.  Phila..  Fr.  M.  Dougherty. 
V^isitation,  Phila.,  Fr.  James  W^alsh. 

Our  Mother  of  Sorrows,  Phila..  FF.  McGrory  and  Thos.  Butler. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi's,  Phila.,  Fr.  Mattimore. 
Precious  Blood,  Phila.,  Fr.  ^McCarthy. 

Lenten  Courses 

Father  Haitz  ^^•ill  give  Lenten  Courses: — 

(1)  On  Sundav  nights  at  St.  Bartholomew's.  Phila. 

(2)  On  Wednesday  nights  at  Holy  C  ross  Church,  Alt.  Anv, 
Phila. 

He   will   also   help   with   confessions    at   the   Mission  in 
St.  'Michael's,  Phila. 
Father^Torpy  will  give  a  Lenten  Course  on  Wednesday  nights  at 
St.  Gahriel's  Church.  P!iila.     He  will  also  help  with  con- 
fessions at  St.  Columba's,  Phila. 


ST  ATI  St  ICS 
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RETREATS 


Retreats  given  by  the  Fathers 
Province  from  January  1 
To  Secular  Clergy: 

Charlottetown. 

Retreats  No. 

P.  E.  1   1    61 

Manchester    2    115 

Newark    2    35) 

New    York    ...^        3    506 

Pittsburgh    2    639 

Springfield    2    395 

Wilmington    1    47 


Total 


13 
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TO  RELIGIOUS  PRIESTS— 
Missionaries  of  Sacred  Heart, 

Bernharts,  Pa          1    18 

Total  1  18 

TO  SEMINARIANS: 

Boston,  Mass   1    227 

Darlington.  N.  J...  2    106 


Total  3 
TO  BROTHERS: 
Christian  Brothers: 

Ammendale,  Md.  1   

New  Rochelle. 

N.  Y   1   

Marist  Brothers : 
Poughkeepsie. 

N.  Y   1   

Brothers  of  the  Sacred 

Heart: 

Metuchen.  N.  J   1   

Xaverian  Brothers: 

Leonardtown,  Md.  1   


333 


120 


16 


29 


25 


32 


Total  5  222 

TO  RELIGIOUS  WOMEN— 
Benedictines: 

EHzabeth.  N.  J        1    57 

Blessed  Sacrament: 
Ccrnwells  Heights, 

Pa   1    89 

Carmelites: 

Baltimore,  Md         1    20 

Buffalo,  N.  Y          1    25 

New  York.  N.  Y.  1    12 

Cenacle: 

Newport.  R.  1         1    25  ' 

New  York.  N.  Y...  1    55 

Charity : 

Greensburg,  Pa.      1    250 

Hempstead,  L.  I. 

N.  Y   1    130 


of  the  Maryland-New  York 
to  December  31,  1929. 

Retreats  No. 

fhigcnot,  S.  I., 

Y   1    188 

Xaiuiet.  N.  Y          1    16 

Mount  St.  Vincent-on-Hndson. 

New  York  City  5   1207 

Charity  of  Nazareth: 

Hyde  Park,  Mass.  1    52 

Leonardtown.  Md.  1    69 

Christian  Charity: 

Danville.  Pa   1    38 

Mendham.  N.  I.  ..  1    64 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.  2    277 

Christian  Doctrine: 
Nyack.   N.   Y   1    20 

Christian  Education: 
Xfilton.  Mass   2    35 

Daughters  of  the  Heart  of 

Mary: 

Buffalo.  N.  Y   1    28 

Westchester, 

New  York  City..  1    88 

Faithful  Companions  of 
Jesus: 

Fitchburg.  Mass.      1    43 

Franciscans: 

Buffalo,  N.  V          2    84 

Clen    Riddle,  Pa...  2    330 

Mc»unt  Hope, 

N.  Y   1    47 

Mount  Loretto,  S.  I.. 

N.  Y   2    120 

Stella  Niagara. 

N.  Y   1    35 

Good  Shepherd: 

Boston,  Mass   2    53 

Buffalo.  N.  Y          2    119 

Newark,  N.  T   1    18 

W^ashington,  D.  C.  2    121 

Gray  Nuns: 

Melrose  Park,,  Pa.  1    41 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  1    27 

Helpers  of  the  Holy  Souls: 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  1    25 

Holy  Child: 

New  York,  N.  Y.  1    48 

Philadelphia,    Pa...  1    30 

Rosemont,  Pa          1    73 

Sharon  Hill.  Pa.....  3    172 

Suffern,  N.  Y          3    79 

Holy  Names: 
Albany,  N.  Y.           1    65 

Immaculate  Heart: 

Cape  May.  N.  J       1    287 

Immaculata,  Pa       1    200 
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Retreats  No. 
Jesus  and  Mary: 


Highland  Mills. 


\'  Y 

2 

49 

Little  Sisters  ol 

Poor 

Pliiladeli)liia,  Pa.. 

1 

18 

Mercy  i 

Mhanv  K  Y 

2 

1^0 

Baltimore,  Md. 

1 

41 

Brooklyn.  X.  Y 

1   

■59 

Buffalo,  X.  Y 

2   

  100 

Cres.son.  Pa  

1 

105 

Dallas.  Pa  

1 

78 

Han-isburg,  Pa.  ... 

1 

79 

Hazelton,  Pa  

1   

28 

Lake  wood.  X.  J.. 

9 

165 

^[ancheste^,  X".  H 

2 

142 

Merion.  Pa,  

1 

108 

Mount  Washington, 

Md  

2 

21.1 

Xew  York.  X.  Y... 

2 

42 

Xorth  Plainfield. 

X.  J  _ 

1 

105 

Rensselaer,   X'.  Y. 

1 

JO 

Rochester,  N.  Y... 

2 

117 

Tarr^'town.  X.  Y... 

2 

91 

W  ilkes-Barre.  Pa... 

1 

41 

Mission  Helpers 

Towson.  Md.  

? 

86 

Missionary  Sisters  of 

the 

Sacred  Heart: 

Dobbs  Ferry. 

X.  Y  

2 

160 

Notre  Dame: 

Boston.  Mass  

1 

80 

Canil)ridge,  ^lass. 

1 

49 

Charlottetown, 

P.  E.  I  

1 

Afovlan.  Pa  

1 

5v^ 

Worcester.  Mass... 

1 

131 

Oblate  Sisters: 

Baltimore.  Aid 

1 

120 

Poor  Clares: 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

1 

22 

Presentation : 

Green  Ridge,  S.  I.. 

N.  Y  

1 

59 

Xewburgh.   X.  Y. 

2 

1 13 

Providence : 

Chelsea,  Alass  

1 

35 

Reparatrix: 

New  York,  X.  Y... 

1 

29 

Reparation : 

New  York.  X.  Y... 

1 

20 

Sacred  Heart: 

.Altjanv.  X.  Y 

2 

108 

Xew  York.  X.  Y... 

1 

35 

Overbrook,  Pa  

1 

30 

Rochester,  N.  Y... 

2 

...  64 

Retreats  No. 


Torrcsdale.  Pa.  ... 

2 

100 

Sacred  Heart  of  Mary 

Sag  Har])or,  L.  I., 

X  Y 

?9 

l\'irr\'town.  X,  V.. 

1 

1  9^ 

Iv  1 It  11 1 /"A n /"I      ^  T 
1\  1 L  1 1 1 1  H  )  1  K 1 ,        .    i  . . 

X.  Y  

1 

24 

J  »rentA\  ood,  L,.  L, 

\  Y 

3 

...1 191 

Buffalo    X"  Y 

] 

1  1  r  \ 
140 

Cape  Mav  Point, 

X.  I  

4 

655 

Chestnut  Hill.  Pa, 

4 

483 

McSherrvstown, 

Pa.  ..."  

1 

85 

Framingham. 

Mass  

1 

190 

Trov.  X.  Y. 

2 

268 

Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

1 

67 

St.  Joseph  of  Peace: 

Englewood,  X".  J... 

1 

57 

St.  John  the  Baptist: 

Xew  York,  N.  Y... 

1 

1  Q 

St.  Mary: 

Buffalo,  X.  Y 

2 

oo 

Lockport,  X.  Y 

1 

Ursulines: 

Aha  Vista,  Md 

1 

1] 

Beacon,  X.  Y  

1 

Middletown,  X.  Y. 

2 

32 

Xew  Rochelle, 

X.  Y  

2 

92 

Xew  York,  X.  Y... 

3   

116 

Washington,  D,  C. 

1 

115 

Visitation : 

P.altiniore,  ^\d  

1 

45 

Frederick,  Md  

1 

36 

I^arkershurg, 

W.  Va.   

1 

45 

Wytheville,  Va  

1 

15 

Total  151 

11884 

TO  LAYMEN: 

Foyola  House  of  Retreats, 
Jvlorristown, 

X.  J  40   1300 

M  anresa-on-Severn,  >  . 

Annapolis,  Md  32   1369 

Al'dunt  Manresa,  Fort 

Wadsworth,  S.  L. 

X.  Y  44   199> 

Catliolic  Doctors  and  ^ledical 

Stud(Mits  of  Philadelphia, 

Pa   1   ,  70 

Mount  Tremper, 

N.  Y   1    11 
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Retreats  No. 
Newman  Club,  Univcrsit}^  of 
West  \'irginia....  1    220 


Retreats 

Private: 

St.  Andrew-on-Hudson, 
Priests,  18;  Laymen,  H. 


Total         liy  4%2  Total  23 

TO  SECULAR  LADIES  AND  PUPILS 

Retreats 

Assumption : 


Pa.,  Ladies. 


,   Ladies  — :  

(ini;i,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Ladies,  Teachers, 
11i,l;1i  School  (^rirls,  FUisiness  Girls.... 
v..  Ladies  and  Blind  


(iirls  

v..  Academy  Girls 
Girls  -  


Girls. 


Girls. 


Gerniantovvn, 
Cenacle : 

Boston,  Mass. 
Lake  Ronkoik 
College  an<l 
New  York,  X. 
Chanty: 

Leonard  town,  Aid.,  Academy 
Alt.  St.  Vincent-on-Hudson,  N. 
New  York  City.  High  School 

Troy,   N.    Y..  Cdidch'cn  

White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Academy 

Englewood.   X.  J.,  Pupils  

D a u g h  t er s  of  W  i s d om  : 

Ozone  Park.  L.  L,  X.  Y.,  Academy 
Di^■i^c  Compassion: 

White    IMains,  N.  Y.,  Academy  Girls   1 

Franciscans : 

Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  Alumnae   -.. 

Lad\  clitf-on-Hudson.  N.  Y.,  Academy  Girls 

Pcekskill,   X.    Y.,  Children  

Plnladclplna,  Pa.,  Xurses  

Good  Sheplierd: 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,  Children  

Helpers  of  Holy  Souls: 

Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.,  Ciirls   3 

H(dy  Child: 

New    York,   Academy  Girls  

Philadelphia,  Pa..  Academy  Girls  

Rosemont,  Pa..  Ladies.  Teachers'  Sodality 

Sulfern,  N.  Y.,  Alumnae  

Liiniaculate  Heart: 

.    Immaculata,  Pa.,  College  Girls  

Jesus  and  Marv: 

Highland  Aiills,  N.  Y.,  Academy  Girls   1 

Merc}' : 

Atlantic  City.  N.  T..  Ladies   1 

Buffalo.  X.  Y.,  Alumnae,  Academy  Girls   3 


Girlj 


Dallas,  Pa..  College  Girls  

Harrisi)urg,  Pa.,  Ladies.  Acadeni}' 

Hartford,  Conn.,  .Vcademy  Ciirls  

Lakewood,  X.  J.,  College  (iirls   

Mount  \Yashington,  Aid.,  Acadenn-  Girls  

Xew  York.  N.  Y..  Academy  Girls  

North  Plain  field.  X.  J.,  Academy  Girls  

Philadelphia.  Pa..  Business  Girls,  High  School 

Girls   

Scranton,  Pa.,  Nurses   1 


No. 


29 


No. 

50 

40 

386 
298 

101 
200 
698 
135 
70 
250 

32  i 

45 

200 
130 
480 
120 

183 

56 

80 
190 
325 

21 

200 
28 

60 
371 

90 
290 
384 
125 
140 

79 
100 

180 
50 
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Retreats  No. 

Missionary  Sisters  of  Sacred  Heart: 

New  York,  N.  Y,  Nurses   1    41 

Notre  Dame: 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Ladies   1    145 

Moylan,  Pa.,  Academy  Girls   1    30 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Alumnae,  Academy  Girls   1    208 

Washington,  D.  C,  College  Girls   1    330 

Providence: 

Washington.  D.  C.  Academy  Girls   1    60 

Reparatrix: 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Business  Girls   2    80 

Sacred  Heart: 

Albany.  N.  Y.,  Academy  Girls   2    220 

Boston,  Mass.,  Children   1   82 

Newton,    Mass.,    Ladies   1    135 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Ladies.  Hunter  College 

Teachers,  Academy  Girls   5    375 

Noroton-on-Scund,  Conn.,  Academy  Girls   1    65 

Overbrook,  Pa.,  Business  Women,  Academy  Girls  3    312 

Providence.  R.  I.,  Ladies   1    126 

Rochester,  N.  Y..  Catholic  Mothers,  Alumnae, 

Academy  Girls   3    244 

Torresdale,  Pa.,  Business  W^omen,  Academy  Girls  2    238 

St.  Joseph: 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Academy  Girls   1    185 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Alumnae,  Academy  Girls   2    366 

Chestnut  Hill.  Pa..  College  and  High  School  Girls..  2    260 

Elmira.  N.  Y..  Nurses   -   1    70 

Far  Rockaway,  L    L,  N.  Y.,  Nurses   1    36 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Old  People,  Academy  Girls          2    975 

Rutland.   Vt..   Academy    Girls   1    174 

Stamford,   Conn..  Academy  Girls   1    99 

Ursulines: 

New  Rochelle.  N.  Y..  Alumnae,  College  Girls        2    837 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Academy  Girls   1    100 

Visitation : 

Catonsville.  Md..  Acadenn^  Girls   1    72 

Frederick.  Md..  Acadenn^  Girls   1    63 

Georgetown.  Wash..  D.  C.  Academy  Girls   1    102 

Parkersburg,  \\\  Va..  Academy  Girls   1    75 

Wheeling.  W^  \^a..  Academy  Girls   1    65 

Lancaster,   Pa  ,   Ladies   1    90 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Cathedral  Annex,  Pupils   1    250 

Total   104  12986 

Retreats  to  Students  in  Colleges  and  High  Schools 
Maryland-New  York  Province,  1929. 

Canisius  College    567 

Fordham  College    1250 

Georgetown  College    944 

Loyola  College    150 

St.  Joseph's  College    300 

Brooklyn  Preparatory    826 

Canisius  High  School    365 

Fordham  Preparatory    600 

Cicorgetown   Preparatory    132 

Gonzaga  High  School   200  ' 
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Loyola  High  School,  Baltimore   470 

Loyola  School,  New  York,  High  School 

and  Tuninr  Grade   -   100 

Regis  High  Sclionl.   729 

St.    Joseph's   High    School    550 

St.  Peter's  High  School..   671 

Xavier   High   School   1030 

Total   8784 

OTHER  SCHOOLS 

Canterbury  School,  New  Milford,  Conn.,  Pupils   90 

Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Alass.,  Students   700 

Loyola  College,  Mnnlrcal,  Canada.  Students..   100 

Mount  St.  Michachs,  Ww  York,  N.  Y.,  Pupils   300 

Newman  School,  LakeA\ cod,  N.  J.,  Pupils   90 

St.  .'\nn's  School.  Xew  York,  N.  Y.,  Pupils   500 

St.  Vincent's  College,  Beatty,  Pa.,  College  and. 

High  School  Boys  :-  320 

Scton  Hall  College,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  College 

and  High  ScIkh-I  Boys   755 

'Vincentian  Institute,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  High  School  Boys   410 


Total. 


3265 


Priests,    Secular    13    2114 

Priests,  Regulars    1    18 

Brothers   5    222 

Seminarians    3    33 

Religious  Women    151    11884 

Laymen   119    4962 

Secular  Ladies  and   Pupils   104    12986 

Boys,  Students  in  Colleges  &  High  Schools,  etc  29    12049 

Private  (St.  Andrew)    23    29 


Total   445   44297 

RETREATS  GIVEN  BY  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  NEW 


ORLEANS  PROVINCE,  SEPT.  1,  1928  to  SEPT.  1,  1929 


Retreats 
DIOCESAN  CLERGY 

Bav  St.  Louis, 

Miss   1   

El  Paso,  Texas   1   

Laporte,  Texas  ....  1   

Mobile,  Ala   1   

St.  Augustine,  Fia.  1   

Savannah,  Ga   1   

Summerville,  S.  C.  1   


No. 


44 

16 
86 
65 
48 
25 
28 


Total  7  312 

REGULAR  CLERGY 
Benedictine  Fathers 

St.  Benedict,  La...  1    42 

St.  Leo,  Fla   1    42 

Total  2  84 

Resurrectionist  Fathers: 

Kitchener,  Out         1    30 

BROTHERS— 


Retreats 
Christian  Schools: 

C'oAington,  La.  ....  1  .... 
Las  Vegas.  N.  YI.  1  .... 

Lafayette,  La   2  .... 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M        1  .... 


Total  5 
Brothers  of  Mary:  • 

San  .Antonio,  Tex.  1   

Brothers  of  the  Sacred 
Heart: 

Bav  St.  Louis, 

Miss   2   

Metuchen,  N.  J   1   


No. 

59 
24 
110 
30 

223 

40 


111 
125 


Total  3  236 

RELIGIOUS  WOMEN— 

Daughters  of  the  Cross: 
Shreveport.  La         1    78 

Dominican  Sisters; 
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Retreats 

No. 

rvctreats 

No. 

Houston.  Tex   2   

185 

Olsicrs  oi  oi.  joscpn. 

New  Orleans.  La...  2   

78  ■ 

IsrookUn,  N.  Y   1   

/U 

\\'est  Palm  Beach, 

.\ugusta,  Ga   2   

59 

Fla    1   

12 

New  Orleans.  La...  1  

80 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.  1   

126 

Total  5 

275  i 

Hamilton,  Ont   1   

70 

Presentation  Sisters: 

New  Orleans,  La...  1  ... 

9  1 

Total  6 

405 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor: 

Sisters  of  Christian  Charity: 

Mohile,  Ala   1   

12 

New  Orleans.  La...  1   

24 

Savannah.  Ga   1   

15  ' 

Religious  of  the  Sacred 

Heart: 

Total  2 

27 

(irand  Coteau,  La.  1   

45 

Sisters  of  St.  Mary  Namur: 

New  Orleans,  La...  1   

43 

Fort  Worth.  Tex.  1 

103 

Sisters  of  the  Blessed 

Total  2 

88 

Sacrament: 

Sisters  of  the  Most  Holy 

Birniing-hani.  Ala...  1   

24 

Sacrament: 

New  Orleans,  La...  1   

50 

Latavette,  La   1   

65 

Santa  Fe.  X.  M   1   

16 

Sisters  of  Perpetual 

Adoration: 

Total  3 

90 

New  Orleans,  La...  1   

64 

Franciscan  Sisters: 

Visitation  Nuns: 

Mt.  Hcipe,  N.  Y   1   

....  59 

Alobile,  Ala.  1   

39 

Savannah,  Ga   1   

21 

Sisters  of  Christian 

Education: 

Total  2 

80 

Asheville,  N.  C        1  ... 

34 

Sisters  of  Loretto: 

Holy  Name  Sisters: 

El  Paso.  Tex   1   

56 

l"ani])a.  Fla              1  .. 

28 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M   1 

73 

Kev   West.  Fla   1   

28 

Total  2 

129 

Total  2 

56 

Marianites : 

rxuiy  p  arniiy  oisters 

New  Orleans.  La...  2   

166 

(Colored): 

Sisters  of  Charity: 

Xtw   Orleans,  La...  2   

145 

Albuquerque, 

Benedictine  Sisters: 

N.  M   1   

48 

Cnllman,  Ala   1 

67 

Las  Vegas,  N.  M.  1 

24 

Lake  Jovita,  Fla...  1   

25 

Ramsav,  La   1   

25 

Total  2 

72 

Sisters  of  the  Immaculate 

Total  3 

117 

Conception: 

Sisters  of  Mercy: 

New  Orleans.  La...  1 

31 

.Atlanta.  Ga   1   

11 

Teresian  Sisters: 

Augusta.  Ga   1   

16 

New  Orleans,  La...  1  ... 

20 

Fiiloxi.   Miss   1   

22 

Siervas  De  Maria: 

Charleston,  S.  C...*l   

80 

New  Orleans.  La.  I 

18 

Dallas,  Pa   1   

164 

Sisters  of  Mount  Carmel: 

Macon.  Ga   1   

23 

New  Orleans,  La...  1   

83 

Mobile.  Ala   V  

90 

Thibodeaux,  La.  1   

27 

X'ashville,  Tenn   2   

90 

New  Orleans,  La...  1   

31 

Total      ^  2 

110 

Savannah,  Ga   1   

33 

Missionary  Sisters  of 

the 

Stanton.  Tex   1   

22 

Sacred  Heart: 

Vicksburg,  Miss.  ..  1   

110 

New  Orleans    La.  1 

7? 

Wheeling.         Va.  1 

70 

Servants  of  the  Holy  Ghost: 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  1   

103 

Total  14 

762 

STATISTICS 
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Retreats  No.  I 

Ursuline  Sisters:  | 

Bryan,  Tex             1    14 

Dallas,  Tex             1    45 

Galveston,  Tex        1    33  | 

Greenville,  S.  C       1    9  | 

New  Orleans,  La...  1    58  I 


Total  5  159 

Sisters  of  the  Incarnate 
Word  and  Blessed 
Sacrament: 

Houston,  Tex          1    65 


Sisters  of  Charity  of  the 
Incarnate  Word: 


Amarillo,  Tex  

.  1   

45 

Beaumont.  Tex.  ... 

.  1 

28 

Forth  Worth, 

Tex  

1   

80 

Galveston,  Tex.  ... 

.  1 

27 

Houston,  Tex  

4 

Paris.  Tex  

1 

32 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  2   

376 

Shreverport,  La. 

1   

22 

Temple,  Tex  

1   

1  ^ 

10 

Total 

13 

941 

Sisters  of  the  Good 

Shepherd : 

Houston,  Tex.  ... 

1 

7 

New  Orleans,  La.. 

1 

30 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

2 

38 

Total 

4 

75 

Magdalens : 

New  Orleans,  La.. 

1 

78 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Laymen: 

Bay  St.  Louis, 

Miss  

1   

37 

1 

27 

Grand  Coteau,  La.  6   

120 

Hot  Springs, 

N.  C  

1 

20 

New  Orleans.  La... 

10 

157 

Prairieville.  La  

1 

300 

Spring  Hill,  Ala... 

3 

112 

Tampa,  Fla  

1 

24 

Total 

24 

760 

Lay  women : 

Forth  Worth, 

Tex  

1 

85 

Grand  Coteau,  La. 

2 

209 

Macon.  Ga  

1 

85 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

1 

140 

Retreats  No. 


New  Orleans,  La.. 

Z 

1  C  1 

Savannah,  Ga. 

2 

385 

Total 

9 

1057 

Students 

Bav  St.  Louis, 

Mis^^   

1 

350 

Grand  Coteau,  La.  13 

254 

Mobile,  Ala  

1 

150 

Shreveport,  La.  ... 

1 

  IdD 

New  Orleans.  La.. 

3 

782 

Spring  Hill,  Ala 

1 

300 

Tampa,  Fla  

1 

107 

Vicksburg,  Miss.;.. 

.  1 

160 

West  Palm  Beach, 

Fla  

1 

75 

Total 

23 

2303 

Academy  Qirls 

AlbuQuerque, 

N.  M  

1 

60 

1  .... 

110 

Birmingham,  Ala 

1 

90 

Breaux  Bridge,  La. 

1 

36 

Chatawa  Miss. 

1 

90 

Dallas  Tex 

1 

123 

Grand  Coteau,  La 

1 

84 

Houston  Tex 

1 

•  81 

Kev  West.  Fla 

1 

50 

T  ittle  Rock  Ark 

1 

105 

I  . 

•  60 

J-Vl          IKJUCX  11%      ±\JL  loo.   . 

1 

140 

Mobile,  Ala.   

1 

80 

New  Orleans,  La... 

6 

723 

.Shreveport,  La 

1 

100 

Tampa,  Fla  

1 

80 

Vicksburg,  Miss.  .. 

1 

Total 

22 

2162 

Nurses: 

Beaumont,  Tex  

1 

24 

Little  Rock, 

Ark.  

1 

40 

Total 

2 

64 

Inmates: 

Savannah,  Ga. 

(old  people) 

1 

100 

Mobile.  Ala. 

(old  people) 

1 

ISO 

Houston,  Tex. 

(Penitents)   

2 

141 

New  Orleans,  La. 

(Penitents)   

1 

186 

Total 

5 

577 

12 
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Retreats  No. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

(Colored  Children  of 

Mary)    1   36 

Grand  Coteau,  La.  (Colored 

Ladies  Sodality)  1    70 

All  Retreats   196   12338 

Diocesan  Clergy....  7    282 

Religious  Women  86   4490 

Religious  Men   16    643 


Retreats  No. 

Laymen   24    760 

Ladies   11   1057 

Students   23   2303 

Academy  Girls  ....22   2162 


Inmates    5 

Nurses    2 

Inmates    5 

Tridua  to 

Religious   18 


577 
64 
577 


585 


Retreats  Given  by  the  Fathers  of  the  New  England 
Province  from  Jan.  1,  1929  to  Dec.  31,  1929 


Retreats 

TO  SECULAR  CLERGY 

Hartford   -   2  . 

Providence    2  . 

Richmond   -   2  . 

TO  RELIGIOUS  PRIESTS 
Missionary  Fathers  of  the 

Sacred  Heart    1  .. 

TO  BROTHERS 

Marist  Brothers,  Tyngsboro,  Mass         1  .. 

Xaverian  Brothers 

Ft.  Monroe.  Va   1  . 

Danvers,    Mass   1  . 

Peabody.    Mass.     -   2  . 

TO  RELIGIOUS  WOMEN 
Cenacle 

Boston.  Mass   2  . 

Charity 

Halifax,  N.  S   2  . 

Wellesley  Hills.  Mass   2  . 

Charity  of  Nazareth 

Newburyport.   Mass  ;  

Daughters  of  Heart  of  Mary 

Burlington,  Vt  

Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus 

Fitchburg,  Mass  

Providence,  R.  I  

Franciscans 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y  

Good  Shepherd 

Hartford,  Conn  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Springfield,  Mass  

Washington.  D.  C  

Holy  Family 

Baltic.  Conn  

Holy  Child 

New  York,  N.  Y  

Rosemont,  Pa  

Holy  Names 

Rome,   N.  Y  

Mercy 

Buflfalo,  N.  Y  

Fall  River,  Mass  

Hartford,  Conn  


Retreatants 


370 
240 
79 


20 

56 
90 
160 


70 

281 

197 

37 

23 

43 
40 

21 

16 
35 
25 
25 

94 

31 

30 

50 

80 
275 
633 
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Retreats  Retreatants 

Hooksett,  N.  H   2    300 

Manchester.  N.  H   1    80 

Milford,  Conn   2    208 

Mt.  Washington.  Md   1    80 

New  Bedford,  Mass   1    50 

New  Haven.  Conn   1    25 

New  York.  N.  Y   2    130 

Portland,   Maine    3    340 

Providence,  R.  1   3   300 

Washington,  D.  C   1    35 

Wilkes  Barre.  Pa   1   40 

Worcester,  Mass   1    39 

Notre  Dame 

Chicopee.   Mass   1    38 

Lawrence.  Mass   1    50 

Lowell,  Mass   1    45 

Providence,  R.  1   1    30 

Tyngsboro,   Mass   1    140 

Waltham,  Mass   2    200 

Worcester,  Alass   1    48 

Precious  Blood 

Manchester,  N.  H   1    32 

Presentation 

Fitchburg,   Mass   1    55 

Providence 

Holyoke,  Mass   4    456 

Maiden,  Mass   1    29 

Sacred  Heart 

Albany,  N.  Y   1    98 

Newton,,  Mass   1    28 

Providence.  R.  1   1                    •  35 

St.  Joseph 

Buffalo,  N.  Y   1    140 

Chicopee,   Mass  — -  ,   1    68 

Framingham,  Mass   1    118 

Hartford,   Conn   1    96 

Philadelphia.  Pa   1    198 

Rutland,  Vt   1    100 

Springfield,    Mass   3    510 

St.  Joseph  Carondolet 

Troy,  N.  Y   1    147 

St.  Joseph  of  Peace 

Englewood,  N.  J   1    60 

Ursulines 

Beacon,  N.  Y'   1    45 

Frostburg.  Md   1    14 

New   Rochelle.   N.   Y   1    45 

Phoenicia,  N.  Y  :   1    27 

TO  LAYMEN 

Morristown,  N.   T   1    39 

TO  SECULAR  LADIES  AND  PUPILS 
Cenacle 

Brighton.    Mass.,    Ladies   3    160 

Newport.  R.  L,  Ladies   2    145 

Charity 

Williamantic,  Conn..  Nurses   1    25 

New  York,  N.  Y^,  Academy  girls   1    75 
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Retreats  Retreatants 

Convent  Sta..  N.  J.,  College  and 

Academy  girls                                   2    300 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  pupils              2    170 

Christian  Education 

Arlington  Hts..  Mass.,  Academy  girls    1    104 

Grey  Nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  College  girls                  1    100 

Holy  Child 

Roscmont,  Pa.,  College  girls                  1    100 

Holy  Family 

Baltic,  Conn.,  Academy  girls                1    150 

Mercy 

Hookset,  N.  H.,  Academy  girls           1    140 

Milford,  Conn.,  Ladies                           1    120 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  pupils                      1    HI 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  Nurses                    1    42 

Portland,  Me.,  Academy  girls              1    75 

Notre  Dame 

Roxbury.  Mass.,  Ladies                         1    75 

Boston,  Mass..  College  and 

Academy  girls                                    2    310 

Reparation 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Friendless  women    1    90 

Sacred  Heart 

Newton,  Mass.,  Ladies  and 

Academy  girls   -         3    225 

Providence,  R.  L.  Ladies  and  Nurses    3    156 

Sacred  Heart  of  Mary 

Tarr3^town,  N.  Y.,  Ladies  and 

Academy  girls                                    2    496 

St.  Joseph 

Chicopee,  Mass..  Ladies  and 

Academy  girls                                    2    150 

Weston.  Mass.,  college  girls                1    90 

RETREATS  TO  STUDENTS  IN  COLLEGES  AND 
HIGH  SCHOOLS— NEW  ENGLAND  PROVINCE 

Boston  College   1275 

Holy  Cross  College    1190 

Boston  College  High  School   1200 

OTHER  SCHOOLS 

Loyola  College,  Montreal,  Can     250 

St.  John's  Preparatory,  Danvers.  Mass     350 

St.  Thomas  Seminarv,  Hartford     125 

SUMMARY  OF  RETREATS 

Priests,  Secular                                            6    689 

Priests,  Regular                                           1    9 

Religious   Women                                     80    6505 

Brothers                                                      6    326 

Laymen                                                       1    39 

Secular  Ladies  and  Pupils                         35    3409 

Students  in  Colleges  and 

High  ScTiools,  etc                               8    4390 

Private  (Shadowbrook)                              12    12 


Total. 
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MINISTERIA  SPIRITUALIA  PROVINCIAE 
NEO  AURELIANENSIS 
a  Sept.  1,  1928,  ad  Sept.  1,  1929 

Baptizati    2,915 

Conversi    239 

Confess.  Partic   500,018 

Confess.    Generales   6,821 

Commun.  extra  T   427,206 

Commun.  in  Templo   791,281 

Matrimon.  Benedic   518 

Matrimon.  Revalid   179 

Extrem.  Unct   1,128 

Catecheses    5,206 

Parati  ad  lam  Com   3,863 

Parati  ad  Confirm   1,193 

Exhortationes   1,441 

Conciones    6,203 

Exerc.  Spir.  Sacerd. 

et  Relig.  Vir   23 

Exerc.  Spir.  Rel   86 

Exerc.  Spir.  Stud   47 

Exerc.  Spir.  Laic   40 

Missiones    101 

Novenae    68 

Tridua   18 

Visit.  Nosoc   4,131 

Visit.  Career   110 

Visit.  Infirm   14,784 

Sodalitates    62 

Sodales    4,380 

Foed.  SS.  Cor   5,149 

Pueri  in  Schol.  Par   2,419 

Puellae  in  Schol.  Par   2,250 

Schol.  Domin   1,032 

PROVINCE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Ministeria  Spiritualia  Nostrorum 

a  1  Julii  a.  1928  ad  1  JuUi  a.  1929 

^      .        j  Infant    1,793 

Baptism   

Confess   736,865 

Comnmn   1,596,734 

,^  ^  .      S  benedic   505 

Matrmi.  i        r  ,  loo 
(  revalid   122 

Ult.  Sacram   2,021 

Parati  ad  1.   Comm   3,150 

Parati  ad  Confirm   1,249 

Cone,  et  Exhort   16,493 

Catech   13,064 

T-         c      \  publica    313 

Exerc.  Sp.  \  ^  •  ^ 

^    I  pnvata    45 

Visit.  Infirm   12.943 

Visit  Career   166 

Visit.  Hospit   9.604 

Sodalit.   (Socii)    6,660 

Soc.  foed.  SS.  Cor.  (Socii)   26,489 
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Missouri  Province — Retreats  1929,  Jan.  i-Dec.  31 


Retreats 

Colorado — 14 

SS.  Charitv   (Leavenworth)  2 

SS.  Charity  B.V.M   1 

SS.   St.   Benedict   1 

SS.  St.  Francis   I 

SS.  Mercy    1 

SS.  Good  Shepherd   1 

SS.  Missionar\^  of  the 

Sacred  Heart    1 

BS.  Loretto    1 

Studehts    1 

Jesuit  Students    1 

Laymeil    3 

South  Dakota — 6 

SS.   Blessed   Sacrament   1 

SS.  Presentation  B.V.M   1 

SS.  St.  Benedict   3 

Laymen    1 

Illinois — 14 
CarmeHte  Fathers 

Students    1 

SS.  Charity  B.  V.  M. 

Students    1 

School  Sisters  of  Notre 

Dame    2  j 

SS.  Poor  of  St.  Francis   1 

SS.    Ursuline   5 

Students    2 

Helpers  of  the  Holy  Souls..  1 

Clergv.  Belleville  Diocese.-.  1 
Iowa— 30 

SS.  Carmelites    1 

SS.  Holy  Humility  of  Mary  2 

Students    1 

SS.  Charity  B.V.M   7 

Students    2 

SS.  Visitation    1 

Students   -   1 

SS.  Good  Shepherd   1  i|  SS.  Christian  Charity   1 

Girls    2  '  ' 

SS.  Mercy    8  | 

Nurses    1  j 

SS.  Christian  Charity   1  j 

Cistercians    1  [ 

Diocesan  College  Students..  1  i 
Kansas — 21  j 

SS.  Charity  (Leavenworth)  2 

Students    2 

Laywomen    2 

Nurses    1 

SS.   St.  Joseph   3 

Students    1 

SS.  Oblates  of  Providence 

(Colored)    1 


  Retreats 

SS.  Poor  of  St.  Francis   1 

Clergy,  Leavenworth 

Diocese   1 

Jesuit  Students    2 

Laymen    5 

Minnesota — 7 

School  SS.  Notre  Dame   3 

SS.  Christian  Charity   1 

SS.  Most  Sorrowful 

Alother    1 

SS.   Ursuline.    2 

Missouri — 113 

SS.  Visitation    2 

Students    2 

Laywomen    1 

SS.    Carmelites   1 

Laywomen    1 

Religious  of  the  Sacred 

Heart    5 

Students    4 

Lavwomen    7 

Little  SS.  of  the  Poor   1 

Old  People    2 

School  SS.  Notre  Dame   1 

Fathers  and  Brothers, 

Societ}^'  of  Marv   1 

SS.  St.  Joseph   4 

Students    2 


SS.  Good  Shepherd   4 

Girls    3 

Helpers  of  the  Holy  Souls..  1 

Girls    1 

SS.   Charity   B.V.M   2 

SS.    Ursuline    1 

SS.   Mercy    5 

Nurses    2 

SS.  Loretto    2 

SS.  St.  Dominic   1 


Clergy,  St.  Joseph  Diocese  1 

Jesuit  Students    5 

Laymen    40 

Laywomen    20 

Nebraska — 25 

SS.    St.    Francis   2 

Students    1 

SS.  Good  Shepherd   2 

Girls    1 

SS.  St.  Ursula    5 

Students    1 

SS.  Mercy    2 

Religious  of  the  Sacred 

Heart    1 

Laywomen    1 


sfAtrsTic's 


Retreats  I! 

School  SS.  Notre  Dame   1 

Clergy,  Lincoln  Diocese   2 

Clergy,  Omaha  Diocese   2 

Laymen    1 

Public  High  School 

Students    3 

Oklahoma — 4 

SS.  Mercy    1 

SS.  St.  Benedict   1 

Laywomen    1 

SS.  St.  Francis   1 

Wisconsin  37 

SS.   Mercy    5 

Students    1 

SS.    Charity   B.V.M   1 

Students    1 

School  SS.  Notre  Dame   3 


Retreats 

SS.  Holy  Cross   3 

SS.  St.  Dominic   1' 

Society  of  the  Sacred 

Heart  (Novices)   1^ 

Servites  (Novices)  ................  l' 

Clergy,  Milv^^aukee  Arch'- 

diocese   2- 

Clergy,  La  Crosse  Diocese  l'. 

Laymen   7 

Laywomen   l'^ 

Jesuit  Students    2' 

Wyoming — 1 
SS.  Holy  Childhood  of 

Jesus    1 

Canada — 1 

SS.  Institute  B.V.M   1 

Michigan — 1 


Students    1  I   Christian  Brothers  (Long 

SS.  Good  Shepherd   2  \\  Retreat) 


Girls   

SS.  St.  Francis  

SS.   St.  Joseph   1 

Little  SS.  Poor,  Old 

People    1 


1 

1  j  Ohio— 1 

1  I  Laymen    1 

Texas--2 


SS.  Incarnate  Word   2 

General  total  for  1929  286 


Statistics  of  the  Novitiates,  Juniorates,  Tertianships, 
Philosophates,  Theologates,  etc.,  of  the  Provinces 
of  the  United  States  for  the  year  from 
January  1,  1929— January  1,  1930 
CALIFORNIA  PROVINCE 

The  California  Province  has  forty-two  first  year  Novice  Scho- 
lastics and  thirty-six  in  second  year.  There  are  besides  one 
Novice  Scholastic  in  England  and  one  in  Ireland.  Thus  the 
Province  of  California  has  eighty  Novice  Scholastics.  Four  are 
in  the  juniorave. 

There  are  .•Jeven  Novice  Brothers  in  the  Province,  one  in 
first  year  and  six  in  second  year.  A  Novice  Brother  of  the 
California  Province  is  in  the  Province  of  Turin.  Hence  the 
Province  has  eight  Novice  Brothers. 

There  are  twenty-three  Tertians  in  the  California  Provinv'c; 
four  from  Lower  Canada,  three  from  Maryland-New  York,  three 
from  New  Orleans,  one  from  Chicago  and  two  from  New  Eng- 
land.   The  other  ten  belong  to  California. 

There  are  fifty-eight  Juniors  belonging  to  the  California  Prov- 
ince, four  of  whom  are  Novices;  twenty-nine  in  the  class  of 
poetr}'  and  twenty -nine  in  the  class  of  rhetoric.  One  of  the 
former  is  in  the  Province  of  Ireland. 

This  Province  has  sixtj^-eight  philosophers  one  of  whom  is  in 
the  Province  of  England.  The  others  are  divided  as  follows: 
thirty-four  are  in  first  year,  eighteen  in  second  year  and  fifteen 
in  third  year.    There  are  forty  philosophers  from  other  Prov- 
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iiices  in  the  Province  of  California:  twenty-six  from  New  Orleans, 
three  from  Maryland-New  York,  eight  from  Missouri  and  three 
from  Upper  Canada. 

The  Province  has  fifty-two  theologians  all  studying  outside 
the  Province.  Twenty-nine  are  in  long  course  and  twenty-three 
in  short  course.  '  They  are  in  the  following  Provinces:  one  in 
Rome,  two  in  England,  three  in  Aragon,  one  in  Austria,  three 
in  Belgium,  three  in  Champaigne,  one  in  Castile,  two  in  Lyons, 
six  in  Maryland-New  York,  fourteen  in  Missouri  and  sixteen  in 
New  England. 

CHICAGO  PROVINCE 

The  Chicago  Province  has  fifty-nine  Novice  Scholastics,  twen- 
ty-one in  first  year  and  thirty-eight  in  second.  These  are  all 
in  the  Chicago  Province.  There  are  also  five  Novice  Scholastics 
from  the  Maryland-New  York  Province  in  the  Chicago  Province. 

This  Province  has  seven  Novice  Brothers  and  seven  postu- 
lants. Two  of  the  brothers  are  in  first  year  and  five  in  second. 
One  of  these  brothers  is  from  the  Maryland-New  York  Province, 
another  from  Missouri. 

There  are  fifty-six  Juniors  in  the  Province,  twenty-five  in 
second  year  and  twenty-one  in  first. 

There  are  forty-two  Tertians  in  the  Province;  five  from  Mary- 
land-New York,  fifteen  from  Missouri,  two  from  New  Orleans 
and  two  from  New  England.  The  other  eighteen  belong  to  the 
Chicago  Province.    This  Province  has  one  Tertian  in  California. 

At  present  this  Province  has  only  first  year  philosophy  within 
the  Province.  There  are  twenty-eight  in  this  year,  sixteen  of 
whom  are  from  Alissouri.  The  Chicago  Province  has  forty  other 
philosophers  in  the  following  provinces:  three  in  Rome,  three  in 
California,  one  in  Lower  Canada,  one  in  France,  thirty  in  Mis- 
souri and  two  in  New  England. 

All  the  Theologians  of  this  Province  are  studying  in  other 
Provinces;  three  in  Lower  Germany,  two  in  Maryland-New 
York,  forty-three  in  Missouri,  one  in  Naples  and  nine  in  New 
England — fifty-eight  in  all. 

MARYLAND-NEW  YORK  PROVINCE 

The  Maryland -New  York  Province  has  one  hundred  and  two 
Scholastic  Novices,  forty-two  in  first  3^ear  and  sixty  in  second 
year.  Three  of  these  are  in  the  Philippines.  Five  are  in  tlie 
Chicago  Province.     Eight  are  in  the  Juniorate. 

The  Province  has  nine  Novice  Brothers,  three  in  second  rear 
and  six  in  first.  The  Province  also  has  eight  postulants.  One 
Novice  Brother  from  the  Province  of  Baetica  is  in  the  Philippine?. 

There  are  ninety-nine  Juniors  belonging  to  the  Province,  sixty 
in  first  year  and  thirty-nine  in  second  year.  Eight  of  these  are 
novices.  Five  are  in  the  Philippines.  Allowing  for  duplications 
the  Province  has  one  hundred  and  two  Novice  Scholastics  and 
ninety-one  Juniors. 
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Thirty-one  men  of  the  Province  are  making  tertianship,  twenty 
in  the  Province,  three  in  Cahfornia,  one  in  Champaigne,  live  in 
Chicago  and  two  in  England,  Ten  Tertians  from  other  Prov- 
inces are  at  Poughkeepsie,  one  from  Lower  Germany,  one  from 
Hungary,  one  from  Mexico  and  seven  from  New  England. 

The  Province  has  one  hundred  and  forty-two  philosophers  of 
whom  twenty-four  are  in  the  following  Provinces:  three  in  Cali- 
fornia, one  in  Lower  Canada,  two  in  Columbia,  two  in  England 
and  sixteen  in  New  England.  There  are  two  philosophers  from 
Columbia  in  the  Province.  With  regard  to  years  the  philoso- 
phers are  divided  as  follows:  forty-nine  in  first  year,  thirty-nine 
in  second  year  and  fifty-four  in  third. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  theologians  belonging 
to  the  Province.  Thirteen  of  these  men  are  in  the  following 
Provinces:  three  in  Belgium,  one  in  Lower  Germany,  one  in 
Ireland,  three  in  Lyons,  two  in  Missouri,  one  in  Naples  and  two 
in  New  England. 

There  are  in  the  Province  twenty  theologians  from  other 
Provinces:  two  from  Austria,  one  from  Champaigne,  two  from 
Lower  Canada,  one  from  England,  two  from  Mexico,  two  from 
Chicago. 

The  theologians  of  the  Province  are  divided  as  follows:  first 
year,  long  course,  twenty-four,  short  course,  two;  second  year, 
long  course,  twenty-three,  short  course  ten;  third  year,  long 
course,  twenty-five  short  course,  four;  fourth  year,  long-  course, 
twenty-eight,  short  course,  five. 

Three  men  of  the  Province  are  making  biennia  at  Rome.  Three 
others  are  studying  subjects  other  than  theology  and  philosophy: 
one  in  England  and  two  in  New  England. 

Five  men  from  other  Provinces  are  studying  subjects  other 
than  theology  or  philosophy  in  the  Maryland-New  York  Prov- 
ince: one  from  Chicago,  one  from  Missouri,  three  from  New 
Orleans. 

MISSOURI  PROVINCE 

The  Missouri  Province  has  forty-nine  Scholastic  Novices, 
twenty-nine  in  first  year  and  twent}'  in  second  year,  all  in  the 
Province. 

There  are  fourteen  Novice  Brothers  belonging  to  the  Prov- 
ince, seven  in  first  year  and  seven  in  second  year.  One  of  these 
is  in  the  Province  of  Chicago,  four  in  the  Province  of  Touloufc, 
preparing  for  the  Patna  mission.  The  Province  also  has  six 
postulants. 

There  are  seventy-four  Juniors,  thirty-one  in  first  year  and 
forty-three  in  second.  Nineteen  Juniors  from  the  Chicago  Prov- 
ince are  in  the  Missouri  Province.  The  Province  has  nine  Juniors 
in  the  Chicago  Province.  There  is  also  one  Junior  in  the  Tou- 
louse Province  preparing  for  the  Patna  Mission. 

The  Province  has  seventeen  tertians,  sixteen  of  whom  are  im 
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the  Cliicago  Province  and  one  is  in  the  Belgian  Province.  The 
latter  is  addicted  to  the  Patna  Alission. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  theologians  in  the  Prov- 
ince, seventy-six  of  whom  are  from  other  Provinces:  fourteen 
from  California,  two  from  Upper  Canada,  forty-three  from 
Chicago,  one  from  Upper  Germany,  two  from  Maryland-Nevv' 
York  and  fourteen  from  New  Orleans.  Six  theologians  of  the 
Province  are  in  other  Provinces:  two  in  Belgium,  one  in  Lower 
Germany,  one  in  Nai)les  and  two  in  New  England.  The  two 
men  in  Belgium  are  destined  for  the  Patna  Mission.  Thus  the 
Province  has  sixty-two  theologians. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  philosophers  are  in  the  Province  of 
whom  thirty  belong  to  Chicago  and  one  to  New  Orleans.  The 
Province  of  Missouri  has  thirty-nine  philosophers  in  other  Prov- 
inces: five  in  California,  one  in' Lower  Canada,  sixteen  in  Chicago, 
three  in  France,  two  in  New  England,  two  in  Rome  and  ten  in 
Toulouse.  The  two  last  mentioned  are  destined  for  the  Patna 
Mission.  Thus  the  Province  of  Missouri  has  one  hundred  and 
twenty  philosophers. 

One  biennist  of  the  Province  is  in  Rome. 

Nine  men  of  other  Provinces  are  making  studies  other  than 
theology  or  philosophy  in  the  Missouri  Province:  six  from 
Chicago,  one  from  Columbia  and  two  from  New  Orleans.  Nine 
men  of  the  Missouri  Province  are  studying  subjects  other  than 
theology  or  philosophy  in  other  Provinces:  one  in  Austria,  two 
in  California,  two  in  Chicago,  one  in  Lower  Germany,  one  in 
Upper  Germany,  one  in  Maryland-New  York  and  one  in  Rome. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PROVINCE 

The  New  England  Province  has  seventy  Scholastic  Novices, 
thirty-nine  in  first  year  and  thirty-one  in  second  year.  Five  of 
these  are  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada. 

In  this  Province  there  are  seven  Novice  Brothers  in  first  year 
and  five  in  second.    There  are  five  postulants. 

The  Province  has  fifty  Juniors,  twenty-eight  in  first  year  and 
twenty-two  in  second  year.    All  are  in  the  I'rovince. 

The  fifteen  tertians  belonging  to  the  Province  are  all  in  other 
Provinces:  seven  in  Maryland-New  York,  two  in  Chicago,  two 
in  California,  two  in  England,  one  in  Belgium  and  one  in  Rome. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  theologians  in  the  Prov- 
ince, thirty-four  of  whom  belong  to  other  I'rovinces.  The  theo- 
logians from  other  Provinces  are  as  follows;  sixteen  from  Cali- 
fornia, two  from  Upper  Canada,  ten  from  Chicago,  one  from 
Lower  Germany,  two  from  Alaryland-New  York,  one  from 
Missouri  and  two  from  New  Orleans.  The  theologians  in  the 
Province  are  divided  as  follows:  twenty  in  first  year,  sixteen  of 
whom  are  in  long  course  and  four  in  short  course;  forty-five 
are  in  second  year,  thirty-four  in  long  course  and  eleven  in  short; 
forty-six  in  third  year,  thirty-seven  in  long  course  and  nine  in  short 
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course;  twenty-two  in  fourth  year,  thirteen  in  long-  course  and 
nine  in  short  course.  Including  one  theologian  of  the  New 
England  Province  in  England,  one  in  Lyons  and  one  in  Alary- 
land-New  York,  the  Province  has  one  hundred  and  one  theolo- 
gians. 

The  Province  has  four  hiennists.  three  in  Rome  and  one  in 
England. 

One  man  of  the  Province  is  studying  at  Cambridge,  England. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  one  philosophers  in  the  Province 
divided  as  follows,  thirty  in  third  year,  thirty-four  in  second  year 
and  thirty-seven  in  first  year.  Twenty  nine  of  these  belong  to 
the  following  Provinces:  Lower  Canada  one.  Upper  Canada  three, 
Chicago  one,  Maryland-New  York  sixteen,  Missouri  three.  New 
Orleans  three  and  Columbia  two.  Including  seven  philosphers 
in  England  the  Province  has  seventy-nine  philosophers. 

NEW  ORLEANS  PROVINCE 

The  New  Orleans  Province  has  twentj^-seven  Novice  Scholas- 
tics, nineteen  in  first  year  and  eight  in  second  year. 

The  Province  has  one  Novice  Brother  in  second  year  and  one 
postulant. 

There  are  ten  Juniors,  four  in  first  year  and  six  in  second  year. 

The  five  tertians  belonging  to  the  Province  are  in  the  following 
Provinces:  three  in  California  and  two  in  Chicago. 

The  Province  has  twenty-nine  philosophers,  two  in  first  year, 
eighteen  in  second  year  and  nine  in  third  year.  They  are  in 
the  following  Provinces:  three  in  New  England,  one  in  Missouri 
and  twenty-five  in  California. 

There  are  twenty-five  theologians  belonging  to  the  Province, 
divided  as  follows:  eight  in  first  year,  three  in  long  course  and 
five  in  short  course;  seven  in  second  year,  three  in  long  course 
and  four  in  short  course;  six  in  third  year,  five  in  long  course 
and  one  in  short  course;  and  four  in  fourth  year,  three  in  long 
course  and  one  in  short  course.  They  are  in  the  following  Prov- 
inces: fourteen  in  Missouri,  one  in  Naples,  three  in  Maryland- 
New  York,  two  in  New  England,  one  in  Aragon,  one  in  Cham- 
paigne,  one  in  Lower  Canada,  one  in  Lower  Germany  and  one 
in  Ireland. 

Five  men  are  studying  privately  subjects  other  than  theology  or 
philosophy,  two  in  Missouri  and  three  in  Maryland-New  York. 

The  Provinces  of  the  United  States  have  three  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  Scholastic  Novices,  forty-nine  Novice  Brothers, 
twenty-seven  postulants,  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  Juniors, 
ninety-seven  tertians,  five  hundred  philosophers,  four  hundred 
and  nineteen  theologians,  eight  hiennists  and  twenty  men  studying 
privately  subjects  other  than  philosophy  or  theology.  These 
figures  exclude  duplicates  in  all  cases. 

Excluding  duplicates  there  are  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-two  men  pursuing  the  formative  and  scholastic  courses 
of  the  Society. 
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STATISTICS 

Of  the  Universities,  Colleges  and  High  Schools  in  the 

Provinces  of  the  United  States 

Our  statistics  give  a  total  of  59.998  students  in  our  schools  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  year  1929-1930.  The  percentage  of 
error  is  probably  small,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  statistics 
were  missing  and  those  of  the  preceding  year  were  inserted.  In 
the  High  School  table  the  number  of  those  taking  Latin  and 
Greek  was  included,  as  the  meaning  of  the  Classical  or  Arts 
course  differs,  in  some  places  including  all  who  take  Latin,  in 
others  only  those  who  take  Latin  and  Greek.  The  figures  for 
Latin,  Greek  and  Philosophy  in  the  College  and  University  table 
include  only  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
each  case. 

For  convenience  these  items  were  omitted  from  the  tables: 
Irish  Studies:  Fordham.  135. 

Pharmacy:  Fordham,  566;  Creighton.  100;  Loyola,  N.  O.,  72. 
Foreign  Service:  Georgetown,  430;  Detroit,  108. 
Art:  Fordham,  64. 

Music:  Fordham,  46;  Marquette,  163. 

B.  S.  Econ.:  St.  Ignatius.  San  Francisco,  160. 

Home  Study:  Loyola,  Chicago,  1100;  St.  John's,  Toledo,  115. 


Adding  the  two  tables,  we  have  the  total  number  of  students 
in  each  province,  to  which  we  add  the  total  for  the  preceding 
year: 


1928-29 

1929-30 

Maryland — New  York 

Coll. 

and  LTniv 

11,967 

13.661 

High  Schools   

6.077 

6,107 

Total 

18,044 

19,768 

Chicago 

Coll. 

11,321 

11.291 

High 

Schools   

2,672 

2.448 

Total 

13.993 

13.739 

Missouri 

Coll. 

and  Univ. 

10,909 

12,013 

High 

Schools   

2,529 

2,481 

Total 

13,438 

14,494 

New  England 

Coll. 

and  Univ  

4,085 

3,196 

High 

Schools   

1,225 

1,102 

Total 

5,310 

4.298 

California 

Coll. 

and  Univ  

2,148 

2,727 
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High  Schools    2,149  2.231 

Total    4.297  4,958 

New  Orleans                C  oll.   and   Univ   1,497  1,748 

High  Schools    1,003  993 

Total    2,500  2,741 

Total                             Coll.   and    IJniv   41,927  44,636 

Total                            High  Schools    15,655  15,362 

Grand  Total  57,582  59,998 


The  total  of  15.862  students  in  our  High  Schools  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  total  of  226,466  students  in  all  Catholic  High 
Schools,  of  whom  95,651  are  boys.  These  students  are  in  2.158 
schools,  with  13.527  teachers.  In  the  public  high  schools  in 
this  country  there  are  4,217,313  students,  more  than  half  of 
all  children  of  high  school  age;  there  are  18.116  of  these  schools; 
the  boys  are  slightly  less  than  half,  sc.  2,028,722. 

There  are  75  Catholic  colleges  for  men,  with  67,973  enrolled; 
our  total  is  44,636.  The  latest  total  for  the  country  w^e  have 
is  that  of  1927-28,  which  gives  a  total  of  563,244  men  enrolled 
in  colleges  and  universities,  in  addition  to  a  number,  not  deter- 
mined, in  junior  colleges. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  only  half  of  the  Catholics  attend- 
ing colleges  and  universities  are  in  Catholic  institutions.  Even 
in  New  York  City,  with  some  20,000  in  the  Catholic  schools 
(Fordham.  St.  John's,  Afanhattan.  etc.).  there  are  thousands  in 
the  non-Catholic  schools.  We  have  never  come  across  an  esti- 
mate of 'the  numl)er  of  Catholics  in  the  non-Catholic  high  schools, 
but  a  glance  at  the  figures  above  show  that  the  number  must 
be  very  large. 

This  is  scarcely  the  place  for  moralizing,  but  one  cannot  help 
the  thought  which  Lippmann  stressed  in  the  ver}^  book  in 
which  he  professes  his  emancipation  from  any  dogma  based  on 
revelation:  "As  a  matter  of  fact  non-sectarianism  is  a  useful 
political  phrase  rather  than  an  accurate  description  of  wdiat  goes 
on  in  the  schools.  If  there  is  teaching  of  science,  that  teaching 
is  by  implication  almost  ahvays  agnostic.  .  .  .  The  teaching  of 
history,  under  a  so-called  non-sectarian  policy,  is  usually,  in 
this  country,  a  rather  diluted  Protestant  version  of  history.  .  .  . 
But  the  chief  effect  of  the  non-sectarian  policy  is  to  weaken 
sectarian  attachment,  to  wean  the  child  from  the  faith  of  his 
fathers  by  making  him  feel  that  patriotism  somehow  demands 
that  he  shall  not  press  his  conviction  too  far,  that  common  sense 
and  good  fellowship  mean  that  he  must  not  be  too  absolute." 
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COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  STATISTICS 


Maryland-New  York 

Fordham^   

Georgetown^   

Canisius   

St.  Joseph   

Loj'ola,  Balto  

Ateneo   

Total   

Chicago 

Loyola^   

Detroit^   

Xavier   

Fohn  Carroll   

St.  Johni   

Total   

Missouri 

St.  Louis   

Marquette^   

St.  Clary's   

Rockhurst   

Creightoni   

Regis   

Total   

New  England 

Boston  College  .... 
Holy  Cross   

Total   

California 

Gonzaga   

St.  Ignatius^   

Santa  Clara   

Loyola   

Brophy   

Seattle   

Total   

New  Orleans 

Loyola^   

Spring  Hill   

Total   

GRAND  TOTAL 


9,326 
2,562 
1,099 
345 
219 
110 


13,661 

5,293 
'3.499 
1,001 
471 
1.027 


11.291 

4,418 
4,504 
192 
160 
2,519 
220 


Cog 


1,322 
957 


569  I  152 


521  I  205 


2,413  I  807 


1,030 
919 
192 
160 
439 
220 


12,013  I  2,960 


2,117  I  1,288  1.112 
1,079  I  1,079  I  829 


3,196  I  2,367  1,951 


674  I 
1,099  I 
446  I 
468  I 
10  I 
30  I 


,266  I  240 


,605 
143 


199  I 
143  I 


,748  1      342  I     73  I     44  |  13 


432  I  60 


10  I  15 
112  I   

12  I   

458  I  215 

75  58 
74   


20 


479 

369  1 
168  I 
72  I 
30  I 
91  I 
39  I 


170  I  769  I 

I  I 

  I  683  I 

  I  478  I 


149  I     58  I 
I 


1,161 


761 
477 
1,238 


523 
461  765 
I    984  I  765 


35 
32 
10 
28_ 
I  105 


I  30 


10  I 


I     41  1 


31  I 
23  I 


26 


199 
50 


10  I 


41  I     54  I     26  I    249  |  108 


483  I  445 

I 

533  I  110 

324  I  63 


240 


215 


1,318 
478 


1,097  I  388 
I 

  I   

  I   


104  i 


328 
1,051 
325 


700  I  348 
574  490 


I  165 


1,024 


73 
266 
56 


165  I  171 


337 

 62  I 

I    399  r  423 


183  I  1,299 


213 
226 


138  I  329 
40  I  64 


1,417 
"393 


1,810 
984 


179  I  259 
500  I   


I           I    I    500  I 


44.636  I  12.803  |  5.659  |  2,012  |  1,450  |  1,439  |  1  038  i  385  I  3.476  I  2.100  |  5.648  |  2.705  |2,109  |  833  |  3.604  |  1.129  |  4,612  |  4.182  12.128  I  2,226  |  236  |  729  |  5,686  J  4,265 
1  Cf.  article  on  Statistics. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  STATISTICS 
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504 

428 

75 
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503 

428 

0 

373 

163 

89 

0 

364 

163 

0 

819 

468 

351 

0 

819 

201 

0 

SO 

50 

26 

0 

50 

34 

0 

727 

727 

0 

0 

727 

460 

0 

234 

144 

90 

0 

234 

55 

0 

1,052 

893 

159 

0 

1,052 

427 

0 

-.31 

130 

41 

0 

130 

31 

116 

671 

402 

269 

0 

671 

161 

0 

433 

269 

164 

0 

433 

123 

0 

603 

492 

111 

0 

603 

235 

0 

510 

510 

0 

0 

470 

0 

250 

6,107 

4,676 

"1^375 

1 

6,056" 

2,318" 

356 

325 

225 

74 

26 

290 

50 

316 

165 

125 

22 

18 

142 

4(1 

40 

525 

325 

200 

0 

370 

80 

0 

338 

250 

30 

58 

250 

50 

0 

550 

100 

106 

40 

434 

112 

0 

210 

151 

38 

21 

151 

64 

184 

368 

368 

0 

0 

368 

0 

0 

2,481 

1,544 

470 

163 

2,005  1  396 

540 

1,102 

1,102 

0 

0 

1,102 

894 

0 

457 

419 

0 

0 

457 

174 

0 

548 

138 

410 

0 

475 

138 

0 

333 

330 

3 

0 

330 

46 

0 

420 

325 

20 

75 

390 

65 

0 

340 

269 

71 

0 

338 

73 

0 

350 

350 

0 

0 

350 

56 

0 

2.448 

1,831 

504 

75 

2,340 

552 

0 

570 

570 

0 

0 

570 

6 

0 

180 

120 

40 

20 

122 

IS 

100 

131 

131 

0 

0 

131 

0 

0 

112 

98 

0 

0 

98 

0 

0 

993 

919 

40 

20 

921 

21 

100 

472 

472 

0 

0 

470 

8 

0 

102  ■ 

102 

0 

0 

83 

8 

20 

780 

780 

0 

0 

780 

81 

0 

160 

160i 

0 

0 

160 

22 

55 

200 

200 

0 

0 

200 

20 

0 

365 

243 

87 

35 

243 

43 

40 

152 

152 

0 

0 

128 

0 

0 

Maryland-New  York 

St.  Joseph's  Prep  

Canisius  High  School  

Brooklyn  Prep  

Loyola,  New  York  

Regis   

Gonzaga,  Washington   

St.  Francis  Xavier  

Garrett  Park   

St.  Peter's  Prep 

Lo}'ola,  Baltimore  

Fordham  Prep  

Ateneo   

Total  


Missouri 

Campion   

Regis.  Denver   

I\[arquette     

Creighton    

St.  Louis   

St.  Mary's  

Rockhurst   

Total  •  

New  England 

Boston  College  High  School 


Chicago 

Xavier   _  

St.  Ignatius  

Loyola,  Chicago  . 

John  Carroll   

Detroit   

St.  John's   

Total  


New  Orleans 

Jesuit  High  School  

Spring  Hill   

Tampa    

St.  John's   

Total  

California 

Loyola,  Los  Angeles.. 

Brophy   _  

St.  Ignatius   

Santa  Clara  Prep  

Seattle   

Gonzaga,  Spokane   

Bellarmine,  Taconia  - 
Total  


2.231  I  2.109  I     87  I    35  I  2.064  |    182  |  115 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


15.362  !  12.181  I  2,476  |  294  |  14,^ 


4.363  1,111 


A.  M.  D.  G. 

FRUCTUS  MINISTERII  PATRUM  PROVINCIAE 
CHICAGIENSIS 

A  DIE  1  MAII,  1928,  AD  DIEM  1  MAII,  1929 


Piae  Assoc. 

Ubi  exerce 

;ur  cui-a  paroch. 

Exer.  spir. 
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p  5 

5 

g 
u 

Con 

o 

U  ~ 

■g 

a 

o 

"re 

C  0 

^'^ 

Mat: 

Mat 

a 

5  '.- 

v^iiiCtigOj  Coll.  o.  ignatu  

2,067 

95  746 

215,976 

14 

2,462 

■'2 

125 

102 

68 

12 

338 

291 

247 

4,718 

Chicago,  Acad.  S  Ignatii 

„ 

1,658 

4L681 

67,650 

6 

707 

391 

1,484 

1,089 

37 

121 

148 

175 

5,243 

Chicago,  Eccl.  SS.  Cordis 

g 

1,160 

20,100 

9 'goo 

4 

460 

26 

61 

141 

19 

23 

200 

202 

129 

2,560 

Cincinnati,  Coll.  Fr.  Xav^eni   

16 

2,501 

270.(167 

145,000 

17 

11,319 

61 

44 

100 

42 

355 

69 

779 

Cleveland,  Coll.  S.  Ignatii  

9 

704 

85,296 

61,000 

8,876 

IS 

49 

45 

26 

6 

170 

147 

48 

1,030 

Cleveland.  Dom.  Tert.  Prob  

0/ 

19 
10 

1,150 

59,261 

2,310 

2 

lis 

42 

85 

9 

74 

2^025 

Detroit,  Coll.  Detroitense  

10 

1,438 

99,418 

156,980 

16 

1  678 

34 

268 

156 

44 

370 

334 

62 

l!s74 

Detroit,  Acad.  Detroitensis  

.3 

2 

800 

66,862 

119,000 

13 

7>20 

24 

92 

104 

48 

24 

177 

158 

23 

'995 

lililford,  Dom.  Prob.  SS.  Cordis  

IS 

1,680 

44 

456 

Mundelein.  Resid.  S.  Mariae  ad  Lacum 

365 

1 

90 

1,158 

Toledo,  Coll.  S.  Joannis  

4 

9 

1,491 

37,183 

25,000 

8 

859 

14 

2 

7 



58 

891 

Toledo,  Eccl.  S.  Mariae  

2 

900 

28,193 

100,800 

9 

3,625 

24 

92 

"47 

8 

272 

247 

16 

233 

Missiones  apud  Indos: 

Pine  Ridge,  SS.  Rosarii  

1,284 

23,466 

74,096 

4 

250 

54 

103 

95 

186 

36 

175 

180 

11 

8 

St.  Francis,  S.  Francisci  

1,087 

22,797 

76,820 

5 

1,655 

23 

146 

134 

25 

9 

223 

227 

6 

8 

St.  Stephen's,  S.  Stephani  

152 

3,670 

7,890 

6 

40 

20 

6 

71 

71 

12 

52 

Missio  de  ISelize: 

Belize   

1 

8 

1,380 

34,781 

59,320 

13 

2,427 

90 

499 

180 

50 

462 

555 

31 

107 

Benqne  Viejo   

4 

138 

3,740 

10,199 

4 

600 

121 

58 

25 

136 

148 

6 

10 

El  Cayo   

8 

342 

8,120 

10,185 

7 

557 

6 

157 

114 

33 

1 

168 

171 

Corozal   

317 

12,620 

24,363 

5 

1,858 

7 
1 

233 

160 

63 

322 

308 

6 

12 

Oran.tre  Walk   

4 

258 

2,600 

7,995 

5 

300 

13! 

26 

20 

105 

91 

Punta  Gcrda   

4 

535 

6,552 

16,595 

5 

270 

2 

251 

86 

69 

316 

252 

Stann  Creek   

406 

1,400 

1,900 

4 

345 

13<* 

05 

30 

325 

315 

6 

4 

Missio  Patnensis   

19 

3,437 

40,962 

248,132 

24 

1,170 

126 

274 

178 

54 

1 

1,244 

652 

59 

433 

Missionarii  Excurr  

173 

40 

60S 

63,960 

6 

3 

12 

122 

3,318 

Sunima  Totalis   

243 

200 

24,190 

1,030,155 

1,440,811 

168 

47,253 

987 

4,404 

2,932 

899 

ISO 

5,530 

4,852 

1,294 

25,614 

A.  M.  D.  G. 

FRUCTUS  MINISTERII  PATRUM  PROVINCIAE 
MISSOURIANAE  S.J. 

A  DIE  1  JUNII,  1928,  AD  DIEM  1  JUNII,  1929 


o 
2  o 


Piae  Assoc. 


Ubi  exercetur  cura  paroch. 


Exer.  spir. 


]3enver.   Coll.  Reginum  

Ijtnver,   Eccl.  SS.  Cordis  

Floriss;int,  Dom.  Prob.  S.  Stanislai.... 

I'l  rish-ant.  Eccl.  S.  Ferdinandi  

Florissant,  Eccl.  SS.  Cordis  

Kansas  City,  Coll.  Kansanopol  

Kansas  Citv,  Eccl.  S.  Aloysii  

Mankato,  Eccl.  SS.  Petri  et  Pauli.,  

Milwaukee.  Coll.  Marquette  

Oniaba.  Coll.  Creighton  

Omaha,  Eccl.  S.  Benedict  

Pine  Ridge,  J'liss,  SS.  Rosar  

Prairie  du  Cbien.  Coll.  SS.  Cordis  

I'rairie  du  Chien.  Eccl.  S.  Gabriel  

Pueblo,  Eccl.  B.V.  M.Montis  Carmel: 

St.  Charles,  Eccl.  S.  Caroli  

St.  Francis,  Miss.  S.  Francisci  

St.  Louis,  Ctjll.  S.  Ludovici  

St   Lo'iis,  .\cid.  S.  Ludovici  

St   LfMiN,  Ec;l.  S.  Elizabeth  

Lnuis,  Ec;l.  S.  Josephi  

Si.  Mary's,  Coll.  S.  Mariae  

St.  Stephen's.  Miss.  S.  Staph  

Trinidad    Eccl.   SS.  Trinitatis  

Alissio  de  Belize: 

Belize   

Benque  Viejo   

El.  Cayo   

Ccrozal  

Orange  Walk   

Punta  Gorda   

Stann  Creek   

Missio  Patnensis   

Missionarii   


623 
54 
409 
.352 
665 
6S8 
647 
625 
650 

1.173 
6S 

1,254 
551 
693 
252 
470 

1.087 
578 

1.317 
180 
840 
247 
152 

1,099 

1.380 
138 
342 
317 
257 
535 
406 

3,437 


30,547 
40,000 

5,889 

7.430 
12,416 
36  470 
24,031 
23,906 
105,308 
77,012 

1  672 
23,466 
18,929 
12,116 
10,000 
27,922 
22,797 
113,406 
44,974 

3,400 
32,738 
11,604 

3,650 
29,886 

34,781 
3,740 
8,120 

12,620 
2,600 
6,552 

14,000 

40,962 


64,670 
65,000 
6,067 
11,945 
38,300 
67,600 
47,600 
94,527 
176,400 
118,013 
1,500 
74,096 
56,124 
20,000 
12,000 
44,187 
76,820 
168.100 
53,012 
8.200 
21,900 
58,600 
7,890 
43,665 

59,320 
10,199 
10,185 
24.363 
7.995 
16,595 
19,000 
248,132 


520 
1,500 
208 
528 
913 
2,100 
1,310 
2.569 
16,210 
2,849 
175 
250 
595 
500 
300 
2,087 
1.655 
13,937 
380 
650 
319 
250 


855 

2,427 
600 
557 

1,858 
300 
270 
345 

1,170 


52 
94 

71 
244 

462 
136 
168 
322 
105 
316 
325 
1,244 


S3 
153 
170 
132 
332 
289 
201 

48 


121 

227 
130 


71 
260 

555 
148 
171 
308 
91 
252 
315 
652 


14 

6 

437 


2,054 

2ri24 

37 
1,921 
200 
371 
673 
3,085 

8 

596 
110 

110 

8 

7,044 
5,050 
82 
478 
755 
52 


467 
10 


4 
451 


Sumina  Totalis 


20    183  21,466 


842,944    1,731,965    336  58,187 


2,620    968  176 


MINISTERIA  SPIRITUALIA  PROV.  MARYLAND. —NEO  EBORACENSIS,  a  Die  la  Jul.  1928  Ad  Diem  lam  Jul.  1929 


DOMICILIA 


3  B 


■43  E 

2  E 


■2  ?J 


uid  Church.. 


Baltimore — College  ... 

High  School 

Bowie   ;  

Brooklyn — Church  and  High  School   

Buffalo — Canisius  College   :  

Canisius  High  School  &  Church.... 

St.  Ann's   

Chaplains — Welfare,  Randall's  and  Wards' 

Island,  Hosp.,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y... 

Chaptico   

Fort  Wadsworth — Mt.  Manresa  

Garrett  Park 

Georgetown  College   ,  

Georgetown — Holy  Trinity   :  

Great  Mills 

Jersey  City — Church  and  High  School  

La  Plata  and  St.  Thomas'  

Leonardtown   ,  

Mission  Band  

New  York — St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church 

and  High  School  

St.   Ignatius,'   Church  and 
Hierh  Schools   

Fordham  University   

Campion  House   

Kohlmann  Hall   

Church  of  Nativity  

Philadelphia — Church,  College  and 

High  School   

St.  Joseph's  Church   

Poughkeepsie — St.  Andrew  s   

Ridge   

Washington — Church  and  High  School  

Woodstock   

Philippine  T/'ission   


326 

149 
134 
233 
37 
SO 
74 
15,541 


6,000 
73,453 

7,140 
81,841 
24,905 
112,600 
46,925 

28,541 
32.500 

2,600 
10,000 
48,092 
37,500 

9,025 
87,982 
16,890 

9,450 
209,472 

106,499 

126,683 
44,000 
2,720 
1,310 
44,500 

171,756 
107,644 
61,906 
8,611 
43,560 
67,218 
314,204 


25.000 
100,281 
7,640 
108,000 
136,742 
145,500 
100,100 

58,357 
36,119 
6,300 
12,000 
83,832 
66,336 
9,450 

145,680 
20,850 
11,405 

518,609 

332,462 

289,000 
70,900 
5,450 
10,125 
44,250 

374,360 
66,700 
113,136 
12,622 
160,092 
144,980 
148,078 


11 
122 

15 
2,487 
190 
57 
122 

2,754 
108 


74 
165 
9 

"'112 

405 
49 

3,215 
15 
78 
85 

4,387 


156 
52 

104 
30 

250 

839 

1,131 
369 


39 
1,350 

264 
104 
192 
70 
395 
299 
3,142 


706 

176 
96 
32 
22 
60 
38 
2,807 


100 
533 
108 
720 
204 
460 
213 

604 
292 
42 
120 
461 
185 
192 
755 
384 
208 
3,180 

941 

860 
1,200 
155 
301 
356 

960 
596 
1,295 
82 
534 
810 


160 
176 
78 

45 
160 
3 
20 
122 
50 
32 
138 
SO 
75 
1,320 

485 

100 
155 
173 


265 
145 
322 
319 
68 
209 
4,654 


1,115 
45 
12 
5 

55 

1,673 
195 
1,740 


3.^8 
188 
4,799 


140 
4,187 


26,512 
540 


1,345 

1,107 
105 
5 
8 

210 

1,328 
294 

1,333 
38 
532 
110 

1,801 


1,225 
850 


1,540 
275 
450 


1,887 
1,250 


2,442 
802 


321 
747 
322 
11,710 


160 

2,500 
450 
22,281 
700 

1,200 


97 
940 

2,500 
295 

2,500 
375 
255 


2,850 
1,500 


6,520 
290 


530 
8,204 


110 
471 


4-16 
151 

96 
258 
43 
2.435 


114 
384 


240 
90 

326 
83 

140 


460 
148 

■"245 
253 
41 
1,653 


15 
250 
300 

■■"40 
955 

248 
300 


SO 
223 
138 
324 
137 


204 

50 


Summa 


19,982 


1,938,938 


15,650 


12,514 


5,912 


42.707 


30,971 


5,715 


5.066 


*  Laymen's  Retreats,  Manresa-on-Severn  and  Morristown,  N.  J. 


MINISTERIA  SPIRITUALIA  PROV. 


NOVAE  ANGLIAE  a  Die  la  Jul  1928  Ad  Diem 


lam  Jul.  1929 


DOMICILIA 


Boston — College   

High  School  and  Church.. 

St.  Mary's   

Holy  Trinity   

Jamaica  Mission   

Keyser  Island   

Mission  Band   

Weston  

West  Stockbridge   

Worcester — Holy  Cross   


46 
317 
51 
57 
2,712 


55,794 
196,623 
100,630 

38,488 
101,831 
70 

86,823 

40,736 
8,710 

46,743 


108,400 
330,877 
122,000 
68,600 
271,514 


259 
3,776 
198 
30 
824 


68 
143 
106 
246 
1,178 


254,268 
86,481 
57,112 

121,560 


165 
61 
1,064 


1,365 
1,176 
593 
147 
1,521 
4 

1,500 
393 
287 
597 


233 
224 
15 
49 
581 
4 

1,090 
136 
36 
178 


132 
5.307 
250 
70 

629  125 


775 
3,655 
50 
1,350 
2,225 


1,350 
3,350 
356 
1,100 
4,345 


Summa.. 


676,448 


,420,812 


7,583  2,546 


3,927 


2,395  2,( 


